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LOTHROP’S SELECT 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Selected and Approved by a Committee of the Highest Character 
and Ability. 


The importance of carefully selected libraries for Sunday-schools is becoming 
every day more apparent, and superintendents and committees are awaking to 
the fact that it will not do to all their shelves with books that were written 
twenty or thirty years ago, when the tastes of children were imperfectly under- 
stood and administered to. And yet an enormous amount of this antiquated 
literature, printed from old plates, is forced upon the notice of the public by per- 
sistent advertising and the temptation of low prices. A poor book is dear at any 
price, and one from which children will turn with disappointment is absolutely 
worse than none at all. 

Prices again reduced as follows—making them the Cheapest Libraries now 
offered : 

Library A. 
Library B. 
Library C. ' 
Library 4. 25 vols., 18mo . 
Library 6. 30 vols.,18mo... . 
Library 7. 50 vols.,16mo.... 
_ Ldbrary 8. 20 vols., 16mo eet od 

Frunaty Suntay-Sieheal. 86 vols., 18mo.... . 5 50 

The above Libraries are composed of fresh and choice books, some of the very 
a Stace in this country, and it is no exaggeration to say that there is not 
a dull or a one among them. Nearly all are illustrated by competent 
artists, and, in addition to their intrinsic merits, are substantially bound. 
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.“Loturop’s Seusct SunpAy-scHoot Lisrarigs we recommend as being strong, standard books, sure to be | 


ealled for in and again, read and re-read year after year. The leading characters of these books are lovely, 
= noble, sure to be admired, sure to be followed and imitated either consciously or unconsciously.”’-- 
‘ate. 


FIFTY CATALOGUES ACCOMPANY EACH LIBRARY. 
A list of books in the above libraries sent on application to 


| : D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 
PANSY AND HER BOOKS. 


No writer of Sunday-school literature has achieved a wider or more enviable 
reputation than ‘‘Pansy,’’ nor is there one whose works have had a more bene- 
ficial influence upon all classes of readers. It is easy enough to write ‘‘goody- 

y” books—and there are plenty such, with their impossible characters and 
obstrasive morals—but to produce a strong, healthy, natural book, whose lessons 
are so skillfully interwoven with the story that they are unconsciously absorbed 
and assimilated by the reader as he goes along, is a gift which few possess. It 
is a gift, however, which “‘Pansy’’ possesses in a high degree, and from the time | 
when her first book surprised and captivated the public down to the present, 
everything from her pen has been eagerly watched for and as eagerly read. 

Pansy’s style, while natural and simple, is yet brilliant. Even the reader who 
has no sympathy with her ideas can not help being fascinated by the skill with 
which she sets forth ber argument and tells her story, and the instances 
are not few where, having gained such listeners, she has convinced them, and | 
made ardent workers out al tahowents opponents. She has done much to dispel 
the idea among young people that religion is something to be dreaded, and shows | 
in her books that the brighter, cheerier and happier people can be, the better | 
Christians they are. | 

12mo. $1.50 Each. 12mo. $1.25 Each. | 
A New Grart on tHE Famity Tree. gesqene Le 
CHavutavugua Grets at Home ( The). Guaseeets | heen | 
Divers Women. Miss Pariscrtua Hunter anv 
Ecuorne AND Rz-EHOING. waar Law My DAvuGHTER Susan. | 

RS. VEANES AY. | 

Herne Riep. Waar Sue Sar. 
Four Grris at CHAUTAUQUA. 
From DirFreRENnt StaNDPOINTs. 


Pansy Sorap Boox. 
(Former Title, the Teachers’ Helper. ) | 
HA. in THE Gaove. 
HovsexHowp Puzzves. 


12mo. $1.00 Each. 
Mrs. Harry HArper’s AWAKENING. 
Jouia Rep. 
Krine's Davouter. 


Next THrnGs. 
Luvxs in Resecca’s Lire. 


Pansy’s Scrap Boox. 
(Former title, the Teachers’ Helper. ) | 
Mopgrn PrRopHets. 
Pocket Measure (The). 


Some Youne HEROINEs. 
Ranpoupus (The). 


EvuGENE Cooper. | 
12mo. 75 cents each. } 
Mary Burton ABroap. 
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Docras’ JouRNAL. 
Rots Ersxrve’s Crosses. HELEN Lester. 
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THE LITTLE PANSY SERIES. 10 volumes. Boards, $3.00; cloth, $4.00. 


Srx Lirtce Gets. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 32 Franklin St., Boston. | 





A NEW EDITION 


JOSEPHUS'S (FLAVIUS) WORKS 


| —FOR— 
| 


Sunday-school and Home Libraries, 


Translated by William Whiston, M. A. 1 vol., crown 
8vo, with roo illustrations, cloth, $3.00; sheep $3.:9° 
half calf, $5 00. , 
This edition contains The Antiquities of the Jews 

| The Wars ot the Jews; a Life of the author, an appen. 

dix, and marginal) notes, making it particularly valuable 

as a work of reference. 

Antidhbities of the Jews: 1 vol., crown, 8 vo, cloth, 
$1.00; cloth, gilt top, illustrated, $1.50. 

The Wars of the Jews; or, The History of the 
Destruction of Jerusalem: 1 vol., crown, §o, 
cloth, $1 oo; cloth, gilt top, illustrated, g1.50. 





Above books sent post-paid on reeeipt of price. 


D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin Street, Boston. 
AN INTERESTING NEW BOOK 


‘TO-DAYS AND YESTERDAYS. 


BY CARRIE ADELAIDE COOKE, 


(Author of ‘From June to June.’’) 
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12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin Street, Boston. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


CLASS OF ’70. 


BY HELENA V. MORRISON. 


This is a bright, sharp, aggressive book, whose anthor 
keenly appreciates the necessity for reform’ in church and 
society. One o! the author’s principal objects is to show 
the weakness of some of the methods of temperance 
workers, and to combat the arguments of those oppused 
to the temperance movement. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.25. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
D. LOTHROP &CO., Publishers. 
32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


January and February Publications 


—OoFr— 


D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, 
32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


The Hall in the Grove. By Pansy. §1.50. 

The Cherry Blooms of Yeddo. By Clara M. Arthur 
$1.25. 

The Temple Rebuilt. By Frederick R. Abbe. $1.25 

Josephus’ Complete Works. %3.00. 

To-Days and Yesterdays. By Carrie A. Cooke, 
$1.25. 

Class of "70. By Helena V. Morrison. $1.25. 

True Womanhood; or, Hints on THE ForMaTION 
oF True Womanty Cuaracter. By Rev. D. Frank- 
in Johnson. $1.00. 

Our Sabbath Evening. Meditations in Prose and 
Verse. By A. A. Ho,kins. 

George Peabody; nis Lire anp Princery Benevo- 
Lence. By Phebe A. Hanaford. $1.50. 

Analyzed Alphabet. By Mrs. A. D. T, Whitney. 
Small set (20 pieces), soc; large set (186 pieces), $2.00 

Daniel Webster; Lire anp Puscic Services. By 
Joseph Banvard, D. D. §1.50. 

At Eventide. By Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D. D. 
With Biographical Sketch of the Author, by his son. 
$1.25. 

The Work of the Holy Spirit ; or, tHe New Birth. 
By Prof Austin Phelps. $1.25. 

Fifty Years with the Sabbath-school. By Rev. Asa 
Bullard, A. M. $1.25. 

A Family Flight THrovcH France, Germany, Nor- 
WAY AND SWITZERLAND. By Rev. E. E. Haleand Miss 
Susan Hale. 1 vol., 8vo, extra cloth, tinted edges, 

2.50. 
Ths first editions of this popular book were exhausted 
before Christmas. 
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NEW BOOKS OF INSTRUCTION. 





I. 
f The Rhymester ; 


? . 
Or THE RULES OF RHYME. A Guide to English Versification. With a 
‘Dictionary of Rhymes, an Examination of Classical Measures, and Com- | 
‘ments upon Burlesque, Comic Verse, and Song-Writing. By the late Tom | 
Hoop. dited, with Additions, by Arthur Penn. 18mo, cloth, gilt or red 
‘edges. Uniform with ‘The Orthoépist,”’ and ‘The Verbalist.”’ Price, $1.00. | 
Three whole chapters have been added to this work by the American editor—one on the sonnet, one on the 


rondeau and the dad/ade, and a third on other fixed forms ot verse; while he has dealt freely with the English au- 
thor’s text, making occasional alterations, frequent insertions, and revising the dictionary of rhymes. 


II. 
/ The French Language Self-Taught. 


A Manual of French Idiomatic Phraseology, adapted for Students, for Schools, 
and for l'ourists. Containing: 1. One hundred and eighteen Conversations, 
progressively arranged, embracing and elucidating the whole Mechanism of | 
the Language; 2. Rules and Models for the Correct Use of all French Ad- | 

verbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections; 3. All Idioms used in | 

Polite Society, embodied in Sentences, with English Version; 4. Models of 

Notes, Bills of Exchange, ete. According to the last edition (1877) of the | 

Dictionary of the French Academy. By ALFRED SARDOU. One vol., 12mo, 

469 pages, half roan. Price, $2.50. | 


“In some important respects it shows advance beyond any similar manual we have seen.’’.—J/ndependent | 


4 


/ 


(New York) 
yi will be found of singular aid to those wishing to acquire the French language.’’—New York Times. 
Ill. 


Practical Lessons in Idiomatic French. 


Fotensing Reading, Composition, and Conversation. By ALFRED HENNE- 
7 QUIN, M. A., Instructor in French and German in the University of Michi- 
{ gan, author of ‘‘A New Treatise on the French Verbs,’ etc. One vol., 12mo, 
} 159 pages, half roan. Price, $1.10. 

, “The object of this little text-book is the mastery of French idioms, and each lesson of the fifty of which it 
cénsists contains ten or more important idiomatic verbs or sentences, with an analysis and explanation of their use, 
ttn additional idivmatic expressions proceeding from these ten, a reading exercise, a composition exercise, and a 
conversation exercise,”—-New York World. 


| 
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IV. 


| 


BOOKS ON ART. 


I. 

Schools and Masters of Painting. 
With an Appendix on the Principal 
Galleries of Europe. With nnmerous 
Illustrations. By A. G. RADCLIFFE. 


12mo, cloth. $3.00. 

| “The volume is one of great practical 
| utility, and may be used to advantage as an 
artistic guide-book *, persons visiting the 
collections of Italy, France and Germany, 
for the firsttime. The twelve great pictures 
of the world, which are famifiar by copies 
and engravings to all who have the slightest 
tincture of taste for art, are described in a 
special chapter, which affords a convenient 
stepping-stone to a just appreciation of the 
most celebrated masterpieces of painting. 
An important feature of the work, and one 
which may save the traveler much time and 
expense, is the sketch presented in the Ap- 
vendix, of the galleries of .Florence, Rome, 
Venlen, Paris, Dresden and other European 
collections.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 


Il. 
Studio, Field, and Gallery. 


A Maoual of Painting for the Student 
and Amateur; with Information for 
the General Reader. By Horace J. 
ROLLIN. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


“The work is a small one, but it is compre- 
hensive in its scope; it is written as tersely as 
possible, with no waste sentences, and 
scarcely any waste words, to amateur artists 


| and art-students it will be invaluable as a 


A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. 


Revised edition of 1881. By ALBERT HaRKNEss, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor in 

Brown University. One vol., 12mo, half leather. Price, $1.40. 
“The last quarter ofa century has revealed many important facts in the development of ey +4 = During this 
period philological research has thrown new light upon Latin forms and inflections, up.n the laws of phonetic 
change, upon the use of cases, moods, and tenses, and upon the origin and history of num: rous constructions. The 
student of Latin grammar is now entitled to the full benefit of the important practical results which these labors in 
the field of linguistic study have brought within the proper sphere of the school. ‘The volume now offered to the 
public has been prepared in view of these facts. It is the resuit of a thorough and complete revision of the author’s 

Latin Grammar published in 1864.’’"—/ 70m Preface. 
Vv. 

An Historical Reader 

FOR THE USE OF CLASSES IN ACADEMIES, HIGH-SCHOOLS, AND | 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS. By HENRY E. SHEPHFRD, M. A., Superintend- 

ent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, Maryland. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


This work consists of a collection of extracts, representing the purest historical literature that has been pro- 
duced in the different stages of our literary development, from the time of Clarendon to the era of Macaulay and 
Prescott. 


VI. | 
The Orthoepist, 


A Pronouncing Manual, containing about Three Thousand Five Hundred | 


Words, including a Considerable Number of the Names of Foreign Authors, 


Artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. By ALFRED AYRES. 


“This little book has been made for the use of those who aim to have their practice in speaking English conform 
to the most approved orthoepical usage."’—From Preface. 


Twelfth edition, revised, and with additions. 
vil. 


The Verbailist. 


A Manual devoted to Brief Discussions of the Right and the Wrong Use of 
Words, and to some other Matters of Interest to those who would speak and 
write with Propriety, including a Treatise on Punctuation. By ALFRED 
AYRES. 

an aman is known by his company, 

(We remain shackled by timidity till we have learned to speak with propriety.””— Fohnson. 


18mo, cloth, extra. 


Fifth edition. Uniform with ‘The Orthoépist.” 18mo, cloth, extra. Price, | 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bonp STREET, NEw YorRE. 


Price, $1. | 


hand-book of ready information for ready 
reference.”’—N. Y. Evening Post. 


III. 
Great Lights in Sculpture and Painting. 


A Manual for Students. By S. D. 
DoREMuS. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


“This little volume has grown out of a 
want long felt by a writer who desired to 
take a class through the history of the great 
sculptors and painters, as a preliminary 

| step to an intelligent journey through Eu- 
rope.’’—From Preface. 


IV. 
Ruskin on Painting. 


With a Biographical Sketch. 
ing No. 29 of Appletons’ “New 
Handy-Volume Series.’’) 18mo. Pa- 
per, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


(Form- 


| 


Vv. 


| Majolica and Fayence : 


Italian, Sicilian, Majorcan, Hispano- 
Moresque, and Persian. By ARTHUR 
BECKWITH. With Photo-engraved 
Illustrations. Second edition. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.00. 


| 
so a man’s company may be known by his manner of expressing him- 


| 
| 
For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, 
| post-paid, on receipt of price. “ 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York, 
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THE GHICKERING PIANO. 
THE CHICKERING PIANO. 


TH E VICTO R in all great contests, and for Tue Past Firry-Seven YEARS 
the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the WorLp—being copied not 
only by the makers of this country, but of Europe. 


Over Sixty Thousand Made and Sold. 
THE HIGHEST AWARDS &Sii.PWoat'? Fain Loxoon. 


1851; at the Great Exposition in Parts, 1867; at the INTERNATIONAL ExposITION in CHILI, 
1875; and at the grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


The Greatest Improvement of the Age in Upright Pianos. 


THE NEW METALLIC ACTION UPRIGHT CHICKERING PIANO 


is away in advance of all competitors in its many points of excellence over all. It has no 
superior nor equal in the world. This is the only piano action that is insensible to atmos- 
pheric changes. 


THE CHICKERING UPRIGHT PIANOS 


are presented to the public as the most perfect instruments of their class in the world, sec- 
ond only in real merit to the Grand Piano-Forte. ‘They are all constructed on our New 
System, which guarantees their standing in tune as well as the Grand Pianos, and sup) lied 
with our new patent repeating action, which gives to the performer an exceedingly rapid, 
es. elastic, and powerful touch, with a tone clear, pure, and sonorous. By the careful 
use of our new arrangemen: of the Soft Pedal, a perfect Cresendo and Diminuendo can be 
produced, thus adding a most admirable feature to the capability of these instruments. We 
call special attention to our new patent Desk and Fall—most valuable improvements. The 
Upright Piano is, from its size and shape, rapidly becoming the fashionable Piano-Forte of 
America. 

Have a large list of UNPURCHASED testimonials from the highest musical authorities 
in Europe and America, pronouncing the Chickering Piano without a peer as a musical in- 
strument. All persons of refined musical culture need to have a Chickering Piano. 

Subscribers to Toe CHAUTAUQUAN wishing to purchase or examine instruments, are re- 
spectfully invited to visit our warerooms, or send for circular and price lists. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


iSO Fifth Avenue New York. | 156 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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~ MOSAICS OF HISTORY. 
VIl. 


ROME—II. 
I roam 

By Trasymene’s Lake in the defiles 

Fatal to Roman rashness, more at home; 

For there the Carthaginian’s warlike wiles 

Come back before me as his skill beguiles 

The host between the mountains and the shore 

Where courage falls in her despairing files, 

And torrents, swollen to rivers with their gore, 

Reek o'er the sultry plain, with legions scattered o’er, 

Like to a forest felled with mountain winds. 

—Lord Byron. 
CAUSES OF THE PUNIC WARS.—We now approach what 

are called the Punic Wars, in which the Romans came in 
conflict with a branch of the Semitic race. At this time the 
Romans and Carthaginians had become jealous of each 
other, and were ready for war on any pretext. The pur- 
poses of commerce made it necessary for the Carthaginians 
to control the islands of the Mediterranean, ard the pretext 
for a war was found when the inhabitants of Sicily invoked 
‘the help of Rome against Carthage. The Roman people 
were willing and eager to enter upon the conflict, and thus 
the first Punic war was begun, 265 B. C.* 








POWER AND IMPORTANCE OF GARTHAGE.—For a space of 
more than a hundred years the conquest of the western 
world was held in debate between the Romans and the Car- 
thaginians. The progress of Carthage toward universal do- 
minion in the west had hitherto met with few and brief 
checks, and might well be regarded asirresistible. The fate of 
many generations of the human race in the seats of its highest 
moral advance and matvrial culture depended upon the re 
sult of the struggle that was about to commence, which 
forms on this account, as well as from many of the details 
of its progress, one of the most interesting portions of human 
history. The Carthaginians had planted their emporia of 
trade on the coasts of Northern Africa, of Spain, of Sar- 
dinia and Corsica. They traded with the Phoczans of Mas- 
silia, and through them with the teeming population of 
transalpine Gau!. They worked the gold mines of Ilva, 
the silver mines of the Balearic Isles, and the gold mines 


_ 


*Gilman’s General History. 





of Spain. They traded with the Britons for tin, and with 
the Frisians and Cimbri for amber. Wherever they found 
it necessary to protect their establishment with arms, they 
erected fortresses and planted garrisons. So far they met 
with little resistance, and the people themselves among 
whom they settled were easily induced to enlist in their 
armies for pay. The forces which Carthage could wield con- 
sisted of Libyans and Moors from Africa, of Spaniards, of 
Gauls and Greeks, and even of Italians. ‘Trained under her 
own officers, chosen from the ranks of a proud and wealthy 
aristocracy, these hired soldiers were formed into hardy and 
disciplined warriors, and the ample and unfailing stipends 
they received kept them faithful to their chiefs and theirstand- 
ards. Their comfort was consulted by the politic measures 
of enlisting the men together with their wives and families, 
by which the mercenaries were attached permanently to the 
service for which they had once contracted, and, when sent 
on foreign adventure, left always hostages behind them. 
The stern constitution of the Carthaginian polity was itself 
an element of strength. The traditions of the state suffered 
little innovation. An ancient oligarchy bore sway, and the 
foundations on which it was fixed had proved for ages im- 
movable. The attempt of the Carthaginians to possess 
themselves of the Greek colonies on the coast of Sicily was 
the first false step which led eventually to their ruin. Al- 
ready Rome and Carthage had long watched each other 
with jealousy. Each perhaps was afraid to make a stroke 
which might draw down upon it the resentment of the 
other. The attack of Pyrrhus upon the Romans seemed to 
offer their rivals a favurable opportunity. But Carthage 
had given proof of her ambition, aud Rome was on the alert 
to arrest her schemes, and present herself as the defender of 
the victims she had prematurely menaced.* 


OUR AUTHORITY FOR THE HISTORY OF THE WARS.—Be- 
fore entering upon the particulars of the great struggle be- 
tween Rome and Carthage which now opens to view, it may 
be well to remind the reader that from this epoch we obtain 
for the first time the guidance of an historian of good faith, 
with sufficient means of verifying the events which he un- 
dertakes to relate. Polybius, our chief authority for the 
main incidents of the Punic wars, was born within fifty 
years of their commencement, and had from his position 
opportunity of communicating with many of the chief actors 
in them. He was moreover an educated Greek writer, 
familiar with the requirements of historical writing, and 
accustomed to seek and sift the evidence upon which he 
founded his narrative. Whatever may be his defects of 
insight in-o the spirit of the times and of the characters 
which he delineates, he was, at least, truthful and impartial, 
and what he tells us of his own knowledge we may confi- 
dently accept as fact.* 


NAVAL PowER OF ROME.—The circumstances of the 
struggle with Pyrrhus, and the Southern Italians, had 
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forced Rome to become to some extent a maritime power. 
Asshe gradually mastered Italy, it became necessary to pro- 
tect her coasts, exposed as they were to attacks from Epirus, 
from Sicily, from Carthage, even from Greece, as experience 
showed. Accordingly, a fleet began to be formed as early 
as B. C. 338, which received constant additions, and had by 
the year B. C. 267 acquired such importance that four 
‘“‘queestors of the fleet”? were then appointed and stationed 
at different ports of Italy with the special object of guard- 
ing the coasts, and keeping the marine in an efficient con- 
dition. But this new tendency on the part of the great 
Italian state could not fail to provoke the jealousy of the 
chief maritime power of the western Mediterranean, Car- 
thage, whose policy it had always been to oppose the estab- 
lishment’ of any naval rival in the waters which she re- 
garded as her own. Thus, unfriendly feelings, arising out 
of a consciousness of clashing interests, bad for some time 
been growing up between Carthage and Rome. Temporarily 
suspended during the height of the Pyrrhic war, when a 
common dafger for a while drew the two states together, 
they burst out at its close in greater force than ever; and 
nothing was needed but a decent pretext in order that the 
two lukewarm allies should become open and avowed ene- 
mies. The pretext was not long wanting. The Mamer- 
tines, a body of Campanian mercenaries who had seized 
Messina, being threatened with destruction by the com- 
bined Carthaginians and Syracusans, applied for help to 
Rome.* 


First Punic WAR.—The Romans did not long hesitate 
to enter into a defensive alliauce with the rapacious Mam- 
ertines, and to gain by this means an opportunity of sub- 
jecting the rich and beautiful island, although they saw 
plainly that the jealous Carthaginians, who were already 
in possession of the citadel of Messina, would oppose them 
with all their strength. A Roman army shortly after suc- 
ceeded in driving back the disunited enemy from the walls 
of the city, in bringing the king, Hiero, into an alliance 
with Rome, and depriving the Carthaginians of the impor- 
tant town of Agrigentum. Upon this the Romans built a 
fleet after the model of a shipwrecked Punic vessel, and 
won the first naval engagement by means of the consul 
Duillius, at Myle. Encouraged by this success, they now 
determined to deprive the Carthaginians of their supremacy 
at sea, and passed over to Africa with a fleet and a large 
army, under the command of the heroic consul, Regulus. 
Regulus gradually approached, conquering and devasting 
to the gates of Carthage. The terrified Carthaginians sued 
for peace, but when they found the conditions offered them 
by the haughty conqueror too severe, they prepared for re- 
sistance, and committed the conduct of the defence to an 
experienced general, the Spartan Xantippus. This leader 
gave the Romans so severe a defeat at the sea-port town of 
Tunes, that only two thousand of their splendid army es- 
caped. In a few years, however, they recovered them- 
selves; they made a successful sally from Palermo, drove 
back the Carthaginians, and took possession of all their 
elephants. Victory remained for some years dubious. At 
length the admirable Carthaginian general, Hamilcar Bar- 
cas, made himself master of the citadel Eryx, and over- 
looked from a lofty rock all the movements of the Romans. 
But this was only possible so long as there was no Roman 
fleet to prevent the communication with the sea. As soon 
as two hundred ships had been fitted out at Rome, by pri- 
vate contributions, and by employing the treasures in the 
temples, and the consul Lutatius Catulus had defeated the 
enemy’s fleet at the #gatian islands, the Carthaginians 
were compelled to consent to a peace, in which they re- 





* Rawlinson’s “Ancient History.” 





nounced their claims upon Sicily, and promised to pay a 
large sum to defray the expenses of the war.* 


IMPORTANCE OF THIS WAR.—The great importance of 
this war was that it forced Rome to become a first-rate 
naval power. Though the Romans did not during its course 
obtain the complete mastery of the sea, they showed them- 
selves fully a match for the Carthaginians on the element 
of which they had scarcely any previous expérience. Their 
land force being much superior to that of Carthage, and 
their resources not greatly inferior, it became tolerably ap- 
parent that success would ultimately rest with them. 
Their chief deficiency was in generalship, wherein their 
commanders were decidedly surpassed, not only by the 
Carthaginian patriot, Hamilear, but even the mercenary 
Xantippus. Here the Roman system was principally to 
blame, whereby the commanders were changed annually, 
and the same person.was expected to be able to command 
equally well both by land and bysea. Carthage continued 
her commanders in office, and had separate ones for the land 
and the sea serviee. Even Carthage, however, was un- 
wise enough to deprive herself of the services of many an 
experienced captain by the barbarous practice of putting to 
death any general or admiral who experienced a reverse.+ 


INTERVAL BETWEEN FIRST AND SECOND PuNIC Wars. 
—An interval of twenty-three years separated the first 
from the second Punic War. It was employed by both sides 
in energetic efforts to consolidate and extend their power. 
Rome, in B. C. 238, taking advantage of the position in 
which Carthage was placed by the revolt of her mercenaries, 
made herself mistress of the island of Sardinia, and when 
upon the submission of the mercenaries, Carthage required 
its restoration, played the part of the wolf in the fable, de- 
clared herself injured by her victim and threatened a re- 
newal of the war. Exhausted, Carthage had to purchase 
her forbearance by the cession of the island, and the pay- 
ment of a fine amounting to 1,200 talents, B. C. 237.+ 


SECOND Punic WAR.—The second Punic War was de- 
clared by Hannibal of Carthage, one of the greatest generals 
of the world. Hannibal had in his infancy been dedicated 
by his father, Hamilcar, to eternal hatred of Rome, and 


this fact exerted a powerful influence upon his life, fora 


prophecy known becomes often a means of its own fulfill- 
ment. Fortified by this baptism of hate, and by his own 
firm purpose, the young general led a large army toward 
Rome, crossing first the Pyrenees, and then, probably, by 
the Little St. Bernard, the Alps, and encamping in Italy, 
218 B.C. After minor battles, he engaged the Romans un- 
der Flaminius, at Lake Trasimene, northeast of Rome, and 
utterly routed them. For a while Hannibal was opposed 
by Fabius Maximus, whose policy of delay has ever been 
known as Fabian. He was superseded by his eminent 
countrymen, and Lucius Aimilius Paulus, a man of rash- 
ness and impetuosity, taking the command, precipitated 
battle at Cannz, southeast of Rome, which resulted in the 
destruction of eighty senators and eighty thousand Roman 
citizens. This victory left the Carthaginian army shat- 
tered, and the rest that Hannibal allowed it at Capua, de- 
moralized it still more, giving the enemy an opportunity 
for recuperation. After the Carthaginians had lost most of 
their possessions in Spain, the command of the army of 
Rome, sent to oppose them, was accepted by Publius Cor- 
nelius Scipio, a manof but twenty-four years, scarcely in- 
ferior to Hannibal. His campaign was successful, and in 
the year B. C. 204, he “carried the war into Africa,” 
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forced Hannibal to leave Italy for the protection of Car- 
thage, and finally, at the battle of Zama, 202 B: C., routed 
the Carthaginian army, and obliged Hannibal to accept 
terms of peace. He was thereafter called Scipio Africanus.* 


MACEDONIAN WAR.—Besides the Punic Wars, the Ro- 
mans were involved in three with Macedonia. The first 
lasted from 214 to 205 B. C., and grew out of complications 
arising from a treaty made by Philip with Hannibal after 
the battle of Canne. The Romans were fully occupied at 
the time with wars at other points, and this war was not of 
importance in its results. The second Macedonian War, 
from 200 to 197 B. C., arose from a request that the Athen- 
jans made that the Romans would give them aid in their 
struggle against Philip. The war was closed by the terrible 
battle of Cynoscephale, 197 B. C., in which the Macedonian 
army was completely defeated, and a few years later a Ro- 
man protectorate was established over the whole of Greece. 
The third Macedonian War was precipitated by Perseus, the 
eldest son of Philip, who desired to make one more effort to 
conquer Rome. It began 172 B. C., and was terminated by 
























were banished from Rome; the schools of oratory closed ; the 
dissolute festivals of Bacchus and other religious customs 
derived from abroad, interdicted ; the Scipios punished as cor- 
ruptors of morals; and laws proclaimed against luxury and 
excess. For the purpose of counteracting the influence of 
the new literature, he himself wrote works upon agricul- 
ture, the basis of Rome’s former greatness, and upon the 
people of ancienf Italy, whose simplicity and purity of 
morals he wished to contrast with the commencing degene- 
racy of his time. But the example of Cato, who learned 
Greek in his old age, shows that the rigid attachment to 
the ancient and traditional invariably gives way before new 
efforts at progress.* 


THIRD Punic WAR.—In the meanwhile, Carthage had 
again recovered a portion of her prosperity. This re- 
awakened the envy of the Romans, and gave emphasis to 
Cato’s expression that ‘‘Carthage must be destroyed.’’ Mas- 
inissa, king of Numidia, relying upon Roman protection, 
enlarged his own territory at the expense of that of the 
Carthaginians, and at last irritated them so much by per- 
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the battle of Pydna, 168 B.C. In this battle Perscus was 
defeated and taken prisoner, and, though treated mercifully, 
was led, with his wife and children, through the streets of 
Rome in the triumphal procession. The empire was divided 
into four independent districts, with republican institu- 
tions, and thus its unity and strength were broken.* 


petual quarrels about boundaries, that they took up arms to 
defend their own possessions. This was looked upon in 
Rome as an infringement of the peace, and occasioned a 
declaration of war. The Carthaginians implored indulgence 
and delivered up, at the demand of the Romans, first, three 
hundred respectable hostages, and afterwards, their ships 
and weapons. But when this was followed by a decree that 
Carthage should be burnt to the ground, and a new city 
erected farther from the coast, the inhabitants determined 
rather to perish beneath the ruins of their houses than sub- 
mit to such a disgrace. A spirit of courage and patriotism 
took possession of all sexes and conditions. The town pre- 
sented the appearance of a camp; the temples were con- 
verted into smithies for forging arms, and everything was 
made subservient to the lofty purpose of saving the state. 
Even the veteran legions of Rome were unable to withstand 
such enthusiasm as this. They were repeatedly repulsed, 
and reduced to a precarious condition, until the younger 
Scipio, the able son of Paulus Aimilius, was appointed to 
the consulate before the lawful age, with dictatorial power. 
After a most desperate resistance, and a murderous conflict 
for six days in the streets, it was he who at length suc- 
ceeded in reducing the city, after it had suffered all the ex- 
tremities of famine. The rage of the soldiers, and a con- 
flagration that lasted for seventeen days, converted Car- 
thage, the once proud mistress of the Mediterranean, into a 
heap of ruins; 50,000 inhabitants, whom the sword had 
spared, were carried into slavery by the conqueror, who 
from this time bore the name of the younger Africanus. 
The territory of Carthage was turned into a Roman prov- 
ince ¢alled Africa, and the rebuilding of the city denounced 
with a curse.* 


RoMAN GOVERNMENT OF CONQUERED TERRITORY.— 
While, however, professedly leaving the countries she had 
conquered to govern themselves, Rome could not bring her- 
self really to let them act as they pleased. What she did 
was to substitute for government a system of surveillance. 
Everywhere she was continually sending commissioners 
who not merely kept her acquainted with all that passed in 
the states which they visited, but actually interfered with 
the freedom of government, suggesting certain proceedings 
and forbidding others, acting as referees in all quarrels be- 
tween state and state, giving their decisions in the name of 
Rome, and threatening her vengeance on the recalcitrant.+ 


INFLUENCE OF GREEK CUDTURE.—The acquaintance of 
the Romans with Greece was attended with the most im- 
portant consequences to their civilization, manners, and 
mode of living. The works of Greek art and literature that 
had been taken from the conquered towns, produced in the 
more susceptible part of the nation, a taste for cultivation, 
and awakened a fresh class of feelings. A powerful party, 
at the head of which stood the Scipios, Marcellus, Flaminius 
and many others, patronized the Greek philosophy, poetry 
and art, cherished and supported the learned men, philoso- 
phers and poets of that nation, and sought to transport the 
spirit and language of the conquered people to Rome, to- 
gether with their works of art. Under the protection of the 
Scipios, Roman poets wrote verses in imitation of their 
Greek prototypes. But literature and the arts were not the 
only things that were borrowed; elegance and refinement 
inthe arrangement of dwellings, luxury and extravagance in 
meals and dress, politeness and suavity in social intercourse, 
sensual enjoyment, and luxurious pleasures were copied by 
the Romans from the Greeks and Orientals. An opposite 
party, with Porcius Cato at its head, earnestly combated 
the new system that threatened to destroy the ancient man- 
hers, discipline, simplicity, moderatien, and hardihood. 
The severity with which this remarkable man in his office 
of censor, opposed the new direction of things, has made 
his name proverbial. By his aid the Greek philosophers 


THE GRACCHI.—The same year Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus died in Rome. His father had been a consul, and 
his mother was Cornelia, a daughter of Scipio Africanus. 
His mother encouraged him to enter politics, and he, notic- 
ing the oppression of the poor by the rich, determined to be 
the friend of the helpless people. He proposed various radi- 
cal schemes for the more equal distribution of wealth, which 
only resulted in excitement, and he was assassinated in 
front of the temple of Jupiter. He left a brother, Caius Sem- 
pronius Gracchus, who also befriended the people, but was 
likewise unsuccessful. He was an orator of terse eloquence 
and natural ardor, being ranked by many critics higher than 
Cicero.t 
















*Gilman’s General History. 
tRawlinson’s Ancient History. 
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WAR WITH JuGURTHA.—After the time of the Gracchi, 
the next important event is the war with Jugurtha, king of 
Numidia. The Romans declared war against Jugurtha in 
the year B. C. 111; but he bribed the generals to make peace 
and then broke his agreement as he chose. At last he was 
summoned to Rome to answer for his conduct. Whilst he 
was at Rome he caused the murder of one of Masinissa’s 
grandsons, who was living there. He was obliged to leave 
Rome instantly and war was declared. The Roman Senate 
made Cecilius Metellus the commander of their armies, and 
he chiose Caius Marius to be next in command to himself. 
They were successful in the war against Jugurtha, and after 
some sieges and battles, bribed Bomilcar, Jugurtha’s gen- 
eral, to take the part of the Romans. Bomilcar persuaded 
another of the Numidian generals to do the same; in fact, 
Jugurtha had no one really to depend upon, and, though he 
fought bravely and commanded well, he was in great dan- 
ger of being entirely conquered. During this time Marius 
and Metellus were learning to dislike each other more and 
more. Marius, hearing that consuls were to be chosen at 
Rome, proposed to go and offer himself to be one; but Me- 
tellus openly scorned him, thinking it absurd that a man of 
low birth should be chief ruler over a people like the Ro- 
mans. Marius, however, did go, and was chosen; and the 
first thing he did afterward was to have Metellus recalled 
from Africa. This was a great trial to Metellus, for Marius 
was to have the command instead of him. When Marius 
landed in Africa, he and Jugurtha began the war in a man™ 
ner which showed they were determined to carry it on reso- 
lutely. Jugurtha was assisted by his father-in law, Bocchus, 
king of Mauritania, but he could not stand against Marius 
who went on taking one place after another until nearly the 
whole of Numidia had submitted to him. Jugurtha took 
refuge in the dominions of Bocchus when he found that the 
Romans were gaining ground so fast. Boechus lost one 
great battle, in which Lucius Cornelius Sylla distinguished 
himself particularly, and then he began to think that it 
would be wise to make peace for himself. He delayed for 
some time, for Sylla, who was sent to settle the terms of 
peace, declared he would not consent to it, unless Jugurtha 
was delivered up; whilst Jugurtha, at the very same time, 
endeavored to persuade Bocchus to seize Sylla. Boechus 
decided at last upon siding with the Romans, and, after 
having told Jugurtha that if he would meet him at a certain 
place Sylla should be given into his hands, he treacherously 
caused him to be surrounded by the Romans, and made a 
prisoner. Marius returned to Rome as a conqueror, and 
was honored with a splendid triumph. The unfortunate 
king of Numidia was led in chains before his conqueror, 
dressed in his royal robes, and accompanied by his two 
sons. When the triumph was over he was thrust into the 
cold, dark dungeon of the state prison; and, after being kept 
several days without food, he died.* 


WAR WITH THE BARBARIANS.—Before the war with Ju- 
gurtha was over that with the northern barbarians had be- 
gun. The Cimbri and Teutones—Celts, probably, and Ger- 
mans—issuing as it would seem from the tract beyond the 
Rhine and Danube, appeared suddenly in vast numbers in 
the region between those streams and the Alps, ravaging 
it at their will, and from time to time threatening, and even 
crossing the Roman frontier, and inflicting losses upon the 
Roman armies. The natives of the region especially subject 
to their ravages, in great part, joined them, especially the 
Ambrones, Tigurini and Tectosages. As early as B. C. 113, 
a horde of Cimbri crossed the Alps and defeated the Consul 
Cn. Papirius Carbo, in Istria. In B. C. 109, Cimbri appeared 
on the borders of Roman Gaul and demanded lands. Op- 
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posed by the Consul M. Junius Silanus, they attacked and 
defeated him; and from this time till B. C. 101, the war 
raged almost continuously, Marius finally bringing it to a 
close by his victory near Vercellz in that year.* 


THE SocraL WaR.—In B.C. 91, M. Livius Drusus brought 
forward a set of measures, which had for their object the 
reconcilement at Rome of the Senatorian with the Eques- 
trian order, and in Italy, of the claims of the Italians with 
those of the old citizens of Rome. Drusus seems to have 
possessed mere good intentions, combined with average 
ability. He carried his lex de judiciis, but was unable to 
pass that extending the franchise. Once more the Roman 
conservatives had recourse to assassination, and delayed a 
necessary reform by a bold use of the Knife. Drusus was 
murdered before his year of office was out, and the laws 
which he had passed were declared null and void by the 
government. The murder of Drusus drove the Italians to 
despair. The tribes of Central and Southern Italy, finding 
their champion murdered, and their hopes dashed to the 
ground, flew tu arms. Eight nations, chiefly of the Sabine 
stock, entered into close alliance, chose Corfinium, in the 
Pelignian Apennines, for their capital, and formed a federal 
republic, to which they gave the name of “‘Italia.’’ At the 
outset great success attended the effort, and it seemed as if 
Rome must have succumbed. Lucius Cesar, one of the 
consuls, Perperua, one of his legates, and Pastumius, the 
preetor, were defeated. The allies overran Campania, de- 
stroyed a consular army under Ceepio, and entered into 
negotiations with the northern Italians, whose fidelity now 
wavered. But the sagacious policy of Rome changed the 
face of affairs, and secured her a triumph which she could 
not have accomplished by armsalone. The ‘ Julian law” 
conferred full citizenship both on such of the Italians as had 
taken no part in the war hitherto, the Etruscans, Umbrians, 
Sabines proper, Hernicans, etc., and also upon all such as 
upon the passage of the law ceased to take part in it. By 
this proviso the revolt became disorganized, a ‘‘peace party” 
was formed in the ranks of the allies; nation after nation 
fell away from the league; Rome gained successes in the 
field; and at last, when only Samnium and Lucania re- 
mained in arms, the policy: of concession was once more 
adroitly used, and the “lex Platia,’’ which granted all 
the allies had ever claimed, put an end to the war.* 


Frrst MITHRADATIC WAR.—The allies were scarcely ap- 
peased before the Romans were threatened from the East 
by an enemy as sagacious as he was bold—Mithradates, 
King of the Pontus, on the Black Sea. Like Hannibal, an 
enemy of the Romans, this warlike prince, who was a good 
linguist, endeavored to unite the Grecian and Asiatic states 
in a vast confederacy, and to free them from the Roman do- 
minion. By his orders, all the Roman subjects in Western 
Asia, 80,000 in number, were put to death in one frightful 
day of slaughter. At the same time he seized upon some 
countries in alliance with the Romans, and sent an army 
into Greece to protect Athens, Boeotia, and other states that 
had joined him. Hereupon the Romans gave the command 
against Mithradates to Sylla, who had distinguished him- 
self in the social war, and been rewarded by the consulate. 
But Marius envied his opponent this Asiatic campaign, and 
procured a resolution of the people by which he himself was 
appointed to conduct the Mithradatic war. Sylla, who was 
with his army in Lower Italy, new marched upon Rome, had 
Marius and eleven of his confederates outlawed as traitors to 
their country, and adopted proper measures for the preser- 
vation of peace. Syila now passed over into Greece, stormed 
Athens, seized upon the treasures in the temple of Delphi, 
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and overthrew the generals of the King of Pontus in two 
engagements. He then marched through Macedonia and 
Thracia into Asia Minor, and compelled Mithradates to a 
, by which Rome not only recovered her dominion over 

the whole of Western Asia, but was indemnified for the ex- 
nses of the war by the payment of a large sum of money, 


and the cession of the Pontic fleet.* 


Tue First Crvin WAR.—In the meantime Marius had 
returned from the ruins of Carthage again into Italy, and 
surrounding himself with a band of desperate men, had 
marched to the gates of Rome, in conjunction with the dem- 
cratic leaders, Cinna and Sertorius. The city, weakened 
by famine and dissension, was compelled to surrender; upon 
which Marius gave free course to his thirst for vengeance. 
After this gratification of his vengeance, Marius had him- 
self chosen consul for the seventh time, but died about two 
weeks after, from the effects of excitement and a dissolute life. 
In the year B. C. 83, Sylla lauded in Italy, after the termina- 
tion of the first Mithradatic war, and marched, with the sup- 
port of the aristocracy, upon Rome. In Lower Italy he de- 
feated the democratic consuls in numerous engagements, 
drove the younger Marius to self- destruction in the strong city 
of Preeneste, by the close siege he laid to the place, and in a 
jguurderous battle before the gates of Rome, annihilated the 
Marian party and the rebellious Samnites, 8,000 of whom he 
slaughtered before the eyes of the trembling senate. The 
civil war had already cost the lives of 100,000 men, when 
Sylla, for the purpose of completing his triumph, made public 
his, proscriptions, upon which were written the names of the 
Marian party who were to be killed and plundered. Sylla, 
who was named dictator for an indefinite period, proclaimed 
the Cornelian law, by which the whole power of the govern- 
ment fell into the hands of the aristocracy, and the influence 
of the tribunes wasdestroyed. After the conclusion of these 
arrangements, Sylla retired to his estate, where he shortly 
after died.* 


RISE OF PoMPEY, AND SERTORIAN WAR.—The individual 
who had the greatest share in bringing about the reversal of 
Sylla’s reforms, rose into notice under Sylla himself, but 
acquired the influence which enabled him to effect a great 
constitutional change in the wars which intervened be- 
tween the years B. C. 77 and 70. Cn. Pompeius, whose 
father was a ‘‘new man,’’ and who was thus only just 
within the pale of the nobility, secured for himself a cer- 
tain consideration by the zeal with which he worked for 
Sylla. Having crushed the Marians in Sicily and Africa, 
-and lent effectual aid to the consul Catulus against Lepidus, 
he was rewarded in B. C. 71 by being sent as proconsul to 
Spain, where Sertorius, recently one of the Marian leaders, 
had established an independent kingdom, and defied all the 
efforts of the aged Metellus to reduce him. Originally the 
object of Sertorius was to maintain himself in a position of 
antagonism to Rome by the swords of the Spaniards; but 
when Perperua and the remnant of the Marian party fled 
tohim, his views became enlarged, and he aspired to rein- 
state his partisans in authority at Rome itself. He would 
probably have succeeded in this aim had not Perperua, 
thinking that he had found an opportunity of supplanting 
him in the affections of the Spaniards, removed him by as- 
aassination. The war was after this soon brought to aclose, 
Perperua having neither Sertorius’ genius for command nor 
his power of awakening personal attachment.t+ 


Wak oF THE GLADIATORS.—Before the Sertorian war 
‘Was ended, that of the Gladiators had broken out. Sparta- 

*Dr. George Weber. ; 
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cus, a Thracian chief, who had been made prisoner, and 
then forced to become a gladiator, persuaded those in the same 
condition as himself, at Capua, to rise against their tyrants. 
Joined by vast numbers of slaves and outlaws, he soon found 
himself at the head of one hundred thousand men. Four 
generals sent against him were defeated signally, and dur- 
ing two entire years he ravaged Italy at his will, and evem 
threatened Rome itself. But intestine division showed it- 
self in his ranks; his lieutenants grew jealous of him, and in 
B. C. 71, the war was committed to the preetor Crassus, whe 
in six months brought it to a termination. Spartacus fell, 
fighting bravely, near Brundusium. His followers gener- 
ally dispersed; but a body of 5,000, which kept together, 
forced its way through Italy and had nearly reached the 
Alps, when Pompey, on his return from Spain, fell in with 
it and destroyed it utterly. About the same time Crassus 
crucified all those whom he had made prisoners, amount- 
ing to 6,000.* 


WAR AGAINST THE PIRATES.—Pompey rendered his 
name even more illustrious in Asia, where he brought 
the war agtin-t the Pirates to a conclusion, than in the ex- 
pedition against the slaves. Tn the sterile mountain re- 
gions, on the south of Asia Minor, lived a daring race of 
free-booters, who disturbed the whole Mediterranean by 
piracy, visited the coasts and islands with plunder and des- 
olation, dragged off noble Romans as prisoners, for the 
purpose of exacting a heavy ransom, and interrupted trade 
and commerce. Hereupon Pompey was invested with the 
most unlimited dictatorial power over all seas, coasts and 
islands. With a splendidly equipped fleet and army, he 
cleared in three months the whole Mediterranean from the 
pirates, subdued the towns and fortresses in theirown coun- 
try, and settled many of the inhabitants in the newly built 
town, Pompeiopolis.+ 


THE SECOND MITHRADATIC WAR.—In the mean time, 
Mithradates, encouraged by Rome’s internal disturbances, 
had begun a fresh war. Lucullus was besieging the rich 
island town of Cyzicus, and Mithradates attempted to re- 
lieve it; but Lucullus fell upon him and gave him such an 
overthrow, that he retreated in haste to his kingdom of 
Poutus; and when this also fell a prey to the victor, he 
sought aid and protection from his son-in-law, Tigranes, 
king of Armenia. But Lucullus defeated the enormous host 
of the Armenian king in the neighborhood of his capital, 
Tigranocerta, and was already making preparations for over- 
throwing the whole empire, and extending the Roman do- 
minions as far as Parthia, wheu the legions refused obedi- 
ence to their general. Upon this Lucullus retired to his 
wealth and his pleasure-gardens, and Pompey united the 
command of the Armenio-Pontic army to his other digni- 
ties. He conquered Mithradates, who had assembled fresh 
forces, in a night engagement on the Euphrates, reduced the 
Armenian king to homage and submission, and then put an 
end to the rule of the Seleucid in Syria. Mithradates, de- 
prived of the greater part of his territories, and despairing 
of asuccessful issue, destroyed himself. After Pompey, at 
his own pleasure, had disposed of the conquered lands in 
Asia, in such a way that the Roman empire was enlarged 
by three provinces, and some of the more distant lands had 
been ceded to tributary kings, he returned to Rome, where 
he held a public entry of two days, and filled the treasury 
with enormous wealth.t+ 


> 
CoNSULSHIP OF CICERO.—A short time before this M. 
Tullius Cicero, Pompey’s friend and the companion of his 
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thoughts, had acquired the honorable title of Father of his 
Country. Cicero, born in a provincial town, and of citizen 
parents, had so distinguished himself, by his talents, his in- 
dustry, and’ his irreproachable conduct, that, although ig- 
noble, he obtained the consulate. He had devoted himself 
in Athens and Rhodes with such zeal and success to the 
sciences of the Greeks, and especially to eloquence and phil- 
esophy, that he might be compared, both as a statesman 
and orator, to Demosthenes, and had composed profound 
works on rhetoric and philosophy. Though vain, boastful 
and weak, he possessed civic virtue, patriotism, and a strong 
sense of justice.* 


CONSPIRACY OF CATILINE.—During the consulate of Ciec- 
ero, Catiline, a man of noble family. but disgraced by an 
infamous life, and loaded with debts, formed a conspiracy 
with certain other Romans of desperate fortunes. the ob- 
jects of which were, to murder the consuls, to set fire to the 
eity, to overthrow the constitution, and in the confusion to 
seize upon the government, by the aid of the soldiers of 
Sylla and the populace. But the vigilant consul, Cicero, 
had baffled this atrocious project. By his orations against 
Catiline, he unmasked the dissembling villain in the Sen- 
ate, and compelled him to fly into: Etruria, where he met 
with his death in a courageous defence against the consular 
army. His confederates were put to a violent death in 
prison.* 


THE First TRIUMVIRATE.—Two men had attained great 
prominence in Rome. Caius Julius Cesar, 100-44 B. C.,a 
man of a thoroughly cultivated mind and great energy; 
and Marcus Licinius Crassus, who had defeated the gladia- 
tors under Spartacus. Cicero acted as a mediator between 
Pompey and Cesar, and they united with Crassus, forming 
what is known as the first Triumvirate, and agreed to allow 
no political measure displeasing to either of them to be 
adopted. Many citizens were put to death, and Cicero, who 
had offended his friend Ceesar, was banished. Gaul was 
assigned to the special attention of Ceesar, Spain to Pompey, 
and Syria to Crassus.+ 


CSAR In GAuL.—In the first year of his command Cesar 
delivered Gaul from the invasions of the Helvetii and Suevi, 
and effected the subjugation of the South. In the second 
he imposed his yoke upon the fiercest nations of the North; 
in the third he subdued the West. The campaigns of the 
fourth and fifth years daunted the Germans and the Britons 
en their own soil. The subjugation of the vast region be- 
tween the Alps, the Rhine, the’ Pyrenees, and the ocean 
was finally completed in the eighth year of Czesar’s 
proconsulship. In eight campaigns he is said—but the boast 
is Plutarch’s, not his own—to have taken more than 800 
eities, worsted 300 nations, and encountered 3,000,000 of men 
in arms, of whom he had slain 1,000,000, and made prisoners of 
an equal number. The general severity enhanced the favor 
of his indulgence. Among Ceesar’s contemporaries it was 
remarked with admiration that throughout his Gallic cam- 
paigns his soldiers never mutinied. The toils and privations 
they endured more dismayed the enemy than their well 
known prowess on the field. Nothing could induce them 
when captured, to turn their arms against him, while Pom- 
peius and Lucullus had been constantly confronted by rene- 
gades from their own ranks. Gaul had been conquered under 
Cresar by the Gauls themselves, and it was the Gauls who 
were now about to conquer the empire of Rome.} 


THE SEcOND CIVIL War.—The death of Crassus left the 
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supreme power to be struggled for by his two associates, 
Pompey, full of confidence, neglected ordinary precautions, 
Ceesar crossed the Rubicon, exclaiming, ‘‘The die is Cast,” 
and marched on Rome. Pompey fled, but afterwards col. 
lected a force with which he confronted Ceesar near Phar. 
salus, in Thessaly, and was defeated, August 9, B. C. 4g, 
Pompey escaped to Egypt where he was assassinated. The 
most extraordinary honors were now heaped upon Cys:y, 
and he became sole master of the Roman world.* 


TRIUMPHS OF C#SAR.—Ceesar shed tears of compassion 
over Pompey’s death, and refused the instigator of the mur- 
der his promised reward. When he was chosen umpire 
between Ptolemy (king of Egypt) and his beautiful sister, 
Cleopatra, in a dispute concerning the throne, he decided 
in favor of the latter, and by this means got involved ing 
war with the king and the people of Egypt, that retained 
him for nine months in Alexandria, and reduced him te 
great peril. It was only when fresh troops had arrived, and 
Ptolemy had been drowned after an unsuccessful engage- 
ment on the Nile, that he could place the government in 
the hands of Cleopatra (by whose charms he had been en- 
chained), and proceed to fresh conquests. The rapid victory 
that he gained by the terror of his name over the son of 
Mithradates, had been rendered immortal by the memor- 
able letter that announced the event; ‘‘I came, saw, con- 
quered!’’ After a short delay in Rome, he passed over into 
Africa, where the friends of republican government, and 
the adherents of Pompey, had collected a vast army. Here 
Cesar gained the bloody battle of Thapsus, where the hopes 
of the republicans were destroyed. A magnificent triumph 
of four days awaited the victor on his return to Rome. The 
last remnants of the friends of Pompey and the republic 
were destroyed in the frightful battle near Munda, where 
they fought with the courage of desperation.+ 


C2#SAR’s DEATH.—Cesar now returned, as chief and 
ruler of the Roman empire, to the capital, where he was 
saluted as ‘Father of the Country,’ and elected dictator for 
life. Hesought to win the soldiers and people by liberality, 
and the nobles by offices; he encouraged trade and agricul- 
ture, embellished the city with temples, theatres, and pub- 
lic places, improved the calendar, and forwarded all sorts of 
zood and useful projects; but his evident attempts to gain 
the title and dignity of king induced some fanatical friends of 
liberty to engage in a conspiracy. His friend and flatterer, 
Mare Antony, offered him the kingly -diadem during & 
feast, aud despite the feigned distaste with which Cesar re- 
jected it, his secret satisfaction was discernible. At the 
head of the conspiracy stood the high-minded enthusiast for 
liberty, M. Junius Brutus, the friend of Ceesar, and the 
severe republican, Caius Cassius. In despite of every 
warning, Cesar held a meeting of the senate on the Ides of 
March, in the Hall of Pompey. It was here that, with the 
exclamation, ‘Ht tu, Brute,’ he fell, pierced by twenty- 
three daggers, at the feet of the statue of his former op 
ponent.+ 


THE SECOND TRIUMVIRATE.— Thus fell the man of 
whom Mare Antony said in an oration: 

‘‘Here was a Cesar! when comes such another ?”’ 
The words of Antony infuriated the people, forced the mur- 
derers to flee, and led to the formation, B. C. 43, of the see 
ond triumvirate by himself, Cesar Octavius, and Marcus 
Emilius Lepidus.* 
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Tye LAST YEARS OF THE REPUBLIC.—New proscrip- 
tions now took place, which proved particularly fatal to the 
knightly and senatorial ranks. The most deserving and il- 
justrious men fell beneath the blows of assassins, the dearest 
relutions of friendship, of blood, of piety, were torn asunder. 
Among the victims of Antony was Cicero, who was killed 
during an attempt at flight. His head and his right hand 
were placed upon the rostrum. After the possessors of 
power in Italy had satiated their vengeance, they marched 
against the republicans, who had established their camp in 
Macedonia, under the command of Brutus and Cassius. It 
was here, in the plains of Philippi, that a decisive double 
engagement took place, in which Cassius was obliged to 
yield to Antony, whilst Brutus repulsed the legions of Oc- 
tavius. But when Cassius, deceived by false intelligence, 
had overhastily fallen upon his own sword, and the trium- 
yars twenty days afterwards renewed the fight with united 
forces, Brutus, ‘‘the last of the Romans,’’ was forced to suc- 
eumb, and fell, like Cassius, upon his own sword. Hence- 
forth the contest was no longer for freedom but for empire. 
The victors divided the Roman territory between them; 
Antony chose the East, Octavius the West; the feeble Lepi- 
dus, who at first received the province of Africa, but who 
never possessed much influence, was soon robbed of his 
share. But whilst the luxurious Antony was leading a 
voluptuous life at Cleopatra’s. court, in Alexandria, the 
shrewd Augustus and his high-spirited admiral, Agrippa, 
were winning the affections of the Roman people by liberal 
douations and diversions, rewarding the soldiers by a 
diminution of lands, and keeping up the discipline of the 
fleetand army. At length when Antony lavished Roman 
blood and Roman honor in an _ unsuccessful campaign 
against the Parthians, married Cleopatra, and gave the pro- 
vince of Rome to her son, the senate, at the instigation 
ef Octavius, “2prived him of all his honors, and declared 
war against Cleopatra. East and West stood opposed in 
arms. But the sea fight of Actium, despite the superiority 
ef the Egyptians, was decided in favor of Octavius. An- 
tony and Cleopatra fled. But when the victors approached 
the gates of Alexandria, the former fell on his sword, and 
Cleopatra, finding that her charms produced no impressio.. 
en the new poientate, destroyed herself by the poison of an 
asp. Egypt became the first province of the Roman em- 
pire.* 


THE EMPIRE —It is with good reason that the empire is 
regarded as dating from the day of Actium. Though An- 
tony existed, and resisted, for nearly a year longer in Egypt, 
it was only as a desperate man clinging to life till the last 
moment. From the day of Actium, Octavian was soie mus- 
ter of the Roman world.+ 


The following sonnet was written near Lake Trasymene, 
where the rill called Sanguinetto commemorates the bloody 
battle between the Romans and the Carthaginians: 


When here with Carthage Rome to conflict came, 
An earthquake mingling with the battle’s shock, 
Checked not its rage; unfelt the ground did rock, 
Sword dropt not, javelin kept its deadly aim. 
Now all is sun-bright peace. Of that day’s shame, 
Or glory, not a vestige seems to endure, 
Save in this Rill that took from blood the name 
Which yet it bears, sweet Stream! as crystal pure. 
So may all trace and sign of deeds aloof 
From the true guidance of humanity, 
Through Time and Nature’s influence, 
Purify their spirit; cr, unless they for reproof 
Or warning serve, thus let them all, on ground 
That gave them being, vanish to a sound. 

— William Wordsworth. 
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INTRODUCTION.—Chemistry is that branch of science 
which treats of the nature, the properties, and the changes 
of matter. A comprehensive subject, including, as it does, 
everything in earth, and air, and sea;—everything indeed 
which occupies space and is possessed of weight. In the 
common language of science the terms “physical”? and 
“chemical” often occur, and therefore require some ex- 
planation. 

The physical properties of a body are those which refer to 
its ‘‘natural’’ condition, as the Greek word signifies from 
which physical is derived. Thus all bodies are either solid, 
liquid, or gaseous. They may vary in hardness, in crystal- 
line form, in color, transparency, and in the different 
effects of heat and electricity upon them. These are phys- 
ical properties, and we observe that they do not notice the 
composition of bodies. A piece of pure gold may be so 
strongly heated that it melts; it may be divided into parts 
so small as almost to surpass belief, yet each part would 
consist only of gold. But, if we heat a piece of paper, it 
browns or blackens before it burns; i. e., turns to carbon. 
Charcoal may therefore be obtained, and thus a difference 
is established between the composition of gold and paper, 
which it is the province of Chemistry to study. The term 
“chemical” is given to the changes which permanently 
affect the character of bodies. 

All bodies are either simple orcompound. In compounds 
two or more simple bodies are so united together according 
to fixed rules, that their individual characters are, for the 
time, lost. A simple body is called an element. A simple 
body or element can not be turned into any other form of 
matter. As in the case of gold, which is an element, no 
treatment can bring from it anything but gold. The An- 
cients looked upon air, earth, fire, and water as elements. 
But, as it is easy to obtain simpler forms of matter out of 
air, earth, and water, modern chemists do not look upon 
them as elements. As for fire, it is merely the result of 
the action of high ten:perature on certain bodies. Many of 
the elements are well known. Gold, silver, copper, lead, 
zine, tin, iron, and mercury are household words; these are 
allelements. But many elements are so very rare as to be 
almost unknown. Others again, like oxygen, hydrogen, 
ana nitrogen, are less known, because they are unseen and 
exist only as gases. Only two of the elements are met with. 
naturally in the liquid state, bromine and mercury. The 
recently discovered element Gallium is said to be a liquid, 
but has only been obtained in small quantities. 

Although Physics is a study quite apart from Chemistry, 
there is no possibility of studying Chemistry without refer- 
ence to Physics. Chemistry relates essentially to the ac- 
tions of bodies upon one another, and to the lasting changes 
which they either produce or experience. 

PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF WATER.—It 
has been already stated that the ancients considered water 
to be an element or simple body; the contrary, however, 
may be easily proved. It is a compound of two elements, 
one of which is called Oxygen, the other Hydrogen. In 
chemical language, water is Hydrogen Oxide. 

The difference between a mixture and a compound is well 
illustrated by water. The two elements, oxygen and hydro- 
gen, which, when united in fixed proportions, form liquid 
water, exist naturally, and in the separate state, as gases. 
In a mixture, bodies retain their individual characters; in 
a compound, they are either lost or disguised. Water isa 
colorless liquid, without taste or smell. But water can ex- 
ist in three states—as a liquid, a solid, and a vapor. At 
temperatures below the freezing-point we are familiar with 
it in the form of ice, and we aJl know how readily it rises 
in vapor. 
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The atmosphere always contains a certain amount of | 


water in the eondition.of vapor, the quantity of which de- 
pends upon temperature. A very homely illustration of 
‘these two facts—the existence of watery vapor in the air 
and its variation with the temperature—is daily seen. Ifa 
vessel filled with cold water is brought into a warm room, 
its surface is immediately covered with moisture. The air 
in contact with the vessel, being cooled down by the water, 
is no longer able to contain the vapor present in it, and it 
therefore condenses. A still more familiar illustration of 
‘the kind is the condensation of the moisture in the air 
breathed out from the lungs. In winter, when the outer 
air is much colder than the breath, the moisture is seen as a 
cloud; but in summer, when the temperature of the air and 
that from the lungs are more nearly equal, the moisture from 
the breath is not visible. 

Indeed, the effects of heat are very remarkable and worthy 
of attentive study. Water boils at a temperature of 100° 
Centigrade, and, in the form of steam so enlarges its bulk, 
that it occupies a space 1,700 times as great as in the liquid 
state. At the moment of freezing, water expands so much 
‘that ice is lighter than water, and therefore floats. In the 
act of freezing, water is one of the most powerful agents in 
the formation of soil from the hardest rocks; these are 
broken up through the formation of ice, and by degrees 
rendered sufficiently small to allow of the growth of plants. 
During a severe winter the water contained in the pores of 
the soil freezes, and in expanding causes a breaking up of 
the hard clods. The force exerted by freezing water is well 
illustrated by the bursting of pipes and vessels which con- 
tain it, when exposed to a low temperature. 

If a vessel filled with broken ice be placed in a warm 
room, the ice will gradually melt; but a thermometer placed 
in it will continue to show the same temperature as long as 
any ice remains unmelted. The heat of the room is simply 
employed in overcoming the solidity of the ice, and in en- 
abling the. particles to move readily. This constant temper- 
ature of melting ice‘has been adopted as one of the fixed 
‘points of thermometers. Water is said to freeze at 0°, or 
zero on the seale of Centigrade. All degrees of cold below 
zero are indicated by the minus sign placed before the figure. 
Thus,—5° C. would show five degrees of cold on the Centi- 
grade scale. Water expands for all degrees above 4° C., and 
at the moment ef becoming solid it increases considerably 
«in volume, 916 volumes of water becoming 1000 volumes of 
ice. This temperature of 4° C. indicates the point at which 
rthe density of water is greatest. This singular fact has the 
most important consequences in nature: on it depends, 
in some degree, the very life of aquatic plants and animals 
in the temperate and colder regions of the earth; for if 
he contraction of water by cold continued down to its freez- 
ing-point, each river and lake would become one mass of 
solid ice during every frost. There would be a continual 
fall of cold water to the bottom and rise of warm water to 
the top, till the whole was frozen, and every living thing in 
it must die. 

Water is not a good conductor of heat. Conduction con- 
sists in eaeh particle taking up the motion of its neighbor 
and passing it on. The metals are good conductors. If a 
metal be heated at the top, the heat is rapidly communicated 
to the bottom. But water may be boiled at its surface with- 
out communicating heat downward. Although water (like 
air and gases generally) is not affected by conduction, its 
physical property of fluidity enables it to be readily heated 
by convection. : 

By convection we mean the passage of heat from one por- 
tion of the fluid to another by a transfer of the particles 
themselves. When a liquid is heated from below, it ex- 
pands, becomes lighter, and moves upward; a fresh portion 
of the fluid descends, becomes heated in its turn, and also 
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rises. By this means a circulation of the particles is estab. 
lished, bringing about by degrees a uniform temperature in 
the whole mass of liquid. Heat applied to the surface of 
liquids can produce little or no movement in its particles; 
being expanded by heat, and thus rendered lighter, they 
remain upon the surface. A very simple experiment will 
prove this. If a glass jar be filled nearly to the brim and gq 
sensitive thermometer inserted with its bulb upwards, and 
just below the surface, a layer of aleohol upon the water 
may be inflamed without imparting any heat that can be 
recognized by the thermometer. By performing the con- 
verse of the experiment, and laying a piece of ice upon the 
surface, the effect is immediately shown by the fall in the 
thermometer. The particles of water, being cooled, become 
heavier, and sink rapidly downwards. 

If the heating of water be continued, it boils. And here 
another fact meets us which is well worthy of observation. 
It does not matter how fierce the fire may be under the ket- 
tle, or other vessel, in which the water may be heated, tne 
water can only boil. It is said to boil when the steam hag 
an elastic force just sufficient to balance aud overcome the 
pressure of air upon its surface. Water boils at 100° C. when 
the air exerts its usual pressure; and the temperature of 
boiling water is so equally a fixed point, that it has been 
adopted in all thermometers. 

In the open air the boiling point can not “e raised, because 
the pressure can not be increased. But, if water be boiled ina 
close vessel, asin the boiler of asteam engine,the steam whie 
is generated having no escape until it can lift a certain weight, 
and continually increasing in quantity, gradually raises the 
pressure more and more to any point that may be desired; 
and, with the pressure, the temperature. 

The formation of steam, and its subsequent condensation, 
is the only mode of obtaining perfectly pure water. No 
water, except that specially prepared for chemical purposes, 
is absolutely hydrogen oxide. The purest natural water is 
rain; but even that contains not only gases in solution, 
which it has washed from the air in its descent, but also 
many mechanical impurities derived from the same source. 
And if the rain-water has once touched the soil, its impurity 
is of course increased by the solution of certain salts. All 
these impurities may be removed by distillation, the only 
process by which it is possible to separate a liquid from the 
solids which it has dissolved. The ordinary apparatus for 
distilling is the stilland worm. The worm or coiled tube 
which receives the steam must be passed through a large 
quantity of cold water. The heat being greatest in the up- 
per coils, the upper layers of water in the worm. tub become 
first heated, so that if a supply of cold water is allowed to 
enter the bottom of the tub the heated portions overflow at 
the top, and are carried away. The distilled water is col- 
lected in vessels placed for its reception. Even salt water, 
by distillation, will yield distilled water, and such water is 
prepared on board ship for the general use of seamen. 

Although distilled, or ehemically pure, water is of great 
value to the chemist in studying the varied properties of 
this important liquid, it would in its purestate answer com- 
paratively but few of the purposes for which it was so plen- 
tifully provided by our Maker. Its great power of dissolving 
solids, liquids, and gases, a power which it possesses 
in a higher degree than any other liquid, adapts it to its 
varied uses, and gives distinctive characters to rivers and 
seas, and indeed to water of every description. Rain-water 
contains varying quantities of oxygen, carbonic acid, mi- 
nute quantities of carbonate of ammonium, and, during 
storms, of hydrogen nitrate and nitrate of ammonium. By 
the help of these, the rain assists in fertilizing the soil. The 
rain-water of towns is further rendered impure by the vari- 
ous exhalations, by the products of combustion of coal, by 
decay, and by the chemical processes there carried on. The 
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washing power of rain is exerted as strongly upon solids as 
upon gases. The character of the water of a river, brook, or 
spring, will therefore entirely depend on the nature and 

Jubility of the soils through which its waters have passed. 
34 limestone rock will give rise toa calcareous water. Some 
springs flow through beds of salt, and are called salt springs. 
Others, chalybeate, from the presence of carbonate of iron. 
Sulphurous waters contain sulphuretted hydrogen, and are 
known by the offensive smell of rotten eggs. 

The sea is the great reservoir of all matters soluble in 
water, while rivers, as regards the salts they contain, are 

in very dilute sea-water. The water of rivers is rarely 

fas pure as spring-water, as it always contains more or less 
of animal and vegetable matter washed from the land. 

{Rivers, and especially those whose current is strong, are, 

Veeeeven, provided with a natural means of self purification, 
in the oxidation of vegetable and animal matters through 

the agency of the air with which they are constantly being 
brought into contact; and also by the action of the various 
aquatic plants which give offa perpetual supply of oxygen. 

Spring waters are generally harder than river waters, 
owing to the presence of a greater quantity of salts of lime 
and magnesia. The rocks constituting the earth's crust 
are, in a thousand places, rent and torn into crevices and 
hollows, which form natural basins for the reception of 
water, which accumulates in them, till, at some point or 
other, it finds vent as springs, very often at great distances 
from the places where the water entered the ground. 

When water has dissolved as much of a gas, or of a solid 
as it can take up at a given temperature, it is said to be 
“saturated.”’ Ifa salt dissolves in water without change of 
properties, and with a lowering of the temperature, simple 
solution is accomplished ; but, if the temperature rises with 
a corresponding alteration in the properties of the salt, the 
salt is said to be chemically dissolved. An illustration of 


simple solution is afforded by sugar in water; of chemical 
solution, by sulphate of sodium, free from its water of 


erystallization. 
THE ATMOSPHERE.—The atmosphere was formerly re- 
garded as an element, in the same way as water. But 
if we remember the present definition of an elemeni, 
as a body which can not by any known means be re- 
solved into simpler forms, the idea can not be entertained 
fora moment. It is now well known to be a mixture 
of several substances, in very different proportions, and 
of very distinctive properties. What, then, is this at- 
mosphere, without which neither life, nor that very im- 
portant source of heat and light—combustion—can be 
supported? Of what is it ‘made, that it furnish so 
Many constituents to the animil aud veg table worlds? 
We know it to be a transparent vapor or gas, a material 
substance possessed of weight, held by the attraction of 
gravitation to the surface of the globe, with which it re- 
volves, and which it surrounds. That the atmosphere does 
not consist wholly of one kind of matter is readily shown 
by the following experiment: A float made of cork, upon 
Which is placed a small porcelain basin, containing a piece 
of phosphorus about the size of 2 pea, is placed in a basin 
full of water, and ignited, and over itis inverted a glass jar. 
The phosphorus burns brilliantly for a time, produeing 
white vapors of phosphoric acid, (which must not be taken 
in with the breath as they 


can 


are poisonous), which soon dis 
solve in the water, which then rises in the jar till it fills 
one-fifth of the space previously occupied by the air. By 
the combustion, therefore, of the phosphorus, something 
has been removed from the air in the jar, equal to one-fifth 
of its whole bulk. That it is not simply one-fifth of the 
Volume of the air which has been removed is shown by the 
fact that what remains, although clear and colorless as the 
air, is possessed of different properties. A lighted taper in- 





troduced into the jar is.at once extinguished, proving that: 
what is now there will not support combustion... In. fact,. 
that portion of the atmosphere forming one-fifth of its bulk,, 
that will alone support combustion, has been consumed by- 
the burning phosphorus, and, has entered into union with, 
it. In scientific language, the phosphorus has combined 
with the oxygen to form the compound, phosphoric acid. 
The matter so removed is Oxygen; what. is left behind is. 
called Nitrogen. Of these two invisible gases, oxygen and 
nitrogen, atmospheric air is mainly. composed, in the exact 
proportions of 21 per cent. of oxygen, and.79 per cent. of* 
nitrogen. 

Oxygen is a colorless, tasteless, and inedorous gas, 
heavier than air, and very widely diffused throughout na- 
ture. It is aconstituent of earth and water, and indeed of 
most created things. It is an element, and the most abun- 
dant of all the elements. All substances that burn, well in 
air, burn with increased brilliancy in oxygen. So nec- 
essary is it to life, that oxygen used to be called ‘‘vital air.” 
Without oxygen there would be no.decay; none of that 
change by which dead matter is destroyed. Heapsof fallen, 
leaves and other refuse would collect upon the earth, were 
it not for this busy, active oxygen; under. its magic touch 
they assume new and simpler forms of existence, being for- 
the most part changed into invisible gases. In those grand 
processes of nature—decay, respiration, and combustion— 
oxygen plays the chief part. It enters into combinations 
with the decaying matters and the living. body, and is. 
either removed from, the atmosphere, or enters it again in 
some new form. Yet, necessary as it is, we could not live 
in an.atmosphere of pure oxygen! If a rabbit is made to 
breathe pure oxygen, although it does not appear to suffer- 
immediately, yet its respiration soon becomes very rapid,. 
the circulation of the blood is quickened, and the animal 
shows signs of excitement. Symptoms of weakness appear, 
which are followed by insensibility, and death takes place 
in afew hours. This result is owing to the rapid destruc- 
tion of the muscular tissues, which exceeds their powers of’ 
repair. Mixed with oxygen, the atmosphere, when dry, 
contains 79 percent. by measure of nitrogen. Like oxygen, 
it is colorless, tasteless, and free from smell. But it does 
not support either respiration or combustion. Its presence 
in such large proportion in the atmosphere is a proof that 
it is not injurious to respiration, while it serves to moderate 
the activity of respiration as well as of combustion. From 
the difficulty with which it enters into combination, nitro- 
gen is admirably adapted for this purpose; indeed, there is 
no other gas which could be made to take its place. 

Next to oxygen and nitrogen, the most important con- 
stituent of the air is watery vapor. Its amount varies 
greatly; the higher the temperature, the more vapor it con- 
tains. Whenever a body of air, saturated with moisture, is 
cooled, it must set free a portion of that moisture in some 
form or other, either as rain or snow, hail, mist or dew. 
The simplest form of deposit is dew. This deposit is most 
abundant on rough surfaces. So long as the sun shines 
upon soils and plants, they absorb more heat than they lose, 
and consequentiy become warmer. But, as soon as the sun 
sets, radiation continues from them without any sensible 
addition of heat; they cool rapidly, and, by lowering 
the temperature of the air in immediate contact with them, 
cause it to deposit on their surface a portion of its moisture 
in drops of dew. Dew is deposited most abundantly on 
cloudless nights; for, when the sky is hidden by clouds, 
these will stop, or radiate back to the earth, a portion of the 
heat received from it, and prevent any great lowering of the 
temperature of the air near the surface of the ground. Radi- 
ation at night frequently becemes most destructive to vege- 
tation in spring and autumn by lowering the temperature of 
the air below the freezing point of water, when the dew is 
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deposited in the form of frost. The temperature at which 
the atmosphere begins to deposit moisture is called the dew 
point. 

Rain has been already mentioned as a very pure form of 
water. In falling through the air it literally washes the 
latter, and frees it from those gaseous and other impurities 
which in places contaminate it. These substances it dis- 
solves, and carries through the soil into the circulation of 
the plants. When the temperature in the upper regions of 
the air is below the freezing point (0° C.) the moisture 
freezes and falls as snow. Whether the snow-flakes are 
formed at once by the freezing of the moisture in the cloud, 
or whether the frozen particles unite with a thousand others 
in their fall, has not been fully ascertained. The exquis- 
itely beautiful forms assumed by the snow-flakes must be 
closely examined to be fully appreciated. 

The effects of the physical changes of the vapor of the 
air into liquid water and solid snow, are of great importance. 
Whenever a solid melts or is made liquid, and whenever a 
liquid is changed into vapor, a certain amount of heat is re- 
quired. And so also when a vapor turns into a liquid, or a 
liquid becomes solid, the same amount of heat is set free. 
In the act of melting, the water which flows from ice is 
found to have the same temperature as the ice; heat is ab- 
sorbed; and again, when water is changed into ice or snow, 
the same amount of heat is set free as was necessary to thaw 
the ice or snow. Now as79 C. are required to thaw one 
pound of ice, so as to change it into water having the same 
temperature as the ice, so likewise is the same amount of 
heat (viz., 79° C., or 79 units of heat) set free, when one 
pound of water is changed into one pound of ice. The 
formation of snow is consequently attended by a rise of tem- 
perature! A fall of snow produces also peculiar effects on 
vegetation. From its porous character the snow in its fall 
from the sky entangles much air, which assists by its non- 
conducting power for heat in protecting the tender shoots 
from the frost. <A fall of snow one inch in depth affords in 
melting one-tenth of an inch of water. 

Far behind oxygen, nitrogen, and watery vapor in quan- 
tity, but always present in the air, is carbonic acid. There 
is one volume or measure of carbonic acid in 2,500 volumes 
or measures of air. Its sources are most numerous, the 
great processes of respiration, decay, combustion, germi- 
nation, and fermentation, being each and all productive of 
earbonie acid gas. Carbonic acid is not an element, but a 
compound of two elements, carbon and oxygen. One of 
the commonest forms of carbon is known as charcoal, and 
whenever charcoal is fully burned, whether in air or in 
oxygen, carbonic acid results. As carbon is contained in all 
combustible matter, it is easy to conceive how every variety 
of combustion will introduce a certain quantity of carbonic 
acid into the atmosphere. The blood also contains carbon 
in union with other elements. Every time a breath is 
drawn, a portion of the inspired air, but especially of its 
oxygen, is taken up by the blood circulating through the 
lungs, and the air which is returned by expiration is consid- 
erably changed. In the place of oxygen which it gave up, 
it contains a similar quantity of carbonic acid. Breathed 
air contains one hundred times as much carbonic acid as 
the fresh air before it is breathed. This breathed air will 
neither support combustion, nor serve any longer for res- 
piration. If we breathe through a glass tube into a bottle 
containing lime water (made by shaking a little slaked lime 
with water and decanting the clear liquid) the latter be- 
comes milky from the formation of chalk or carbonate of 
lime. Now air in its ordinary condition would not produce 
this change, on account of the exceedingly small quantity 
of carbonic acid contained in it 

That carbonic acid is evolved in the process of decay is 
easily preved. It is found that the air, in a confined space, 





over decaying matter, soon ceases to have the power of 
supporting combustion. If this were not so, and did not 
leaves and plants in their decay resolve themselves inte 
gases, what would become of all the refuse vegetable and 
animal matter, the accumulation of ages of living and dead 
organized beings? This question at once suggests another. 
Since carbonic acid is always present in the air, being con- 
tinually produced by respiration, combustion, and the like, 
at the expense of the oxygen, how does it happen that the 
oxygen does not unduly diminish, and the carbonic acid 
increase? It suggests an inquiry into the manner in which 
plants obtain the carbon which they require for their 
growth. A very simple experiment will prove the presence 
of carbon in every part of a plant. The charring of a leaf, 
stalk, or piece of wood is due to the presence of carbon, 
which separates as charcoal, and which is not burned (or 
oxidized) so readily as those other constituents of plante 
which contain hydrogen. As this carbon is an elementary 
substance, and therefore can not be produced by the plant it- 
self, it must be derived from some external source. Now, the 
only sources from which the constituents of plants are de- 
rived, are the soil, water, and the air. From the soil come all 
its mineral ingredients, or all those which are already, so te 
speak, burned or oxidized, in fact, all that which remains in 
the solid state after the plant is completely burned—its ash. 
This mineral matter or ash, however, rarely exceeds 1's per 
cent. of its weight. Again, great as is the influence of 
water, or hydrogen oxide, on the plant, both as forming one 
of its chief constituents and as contributing largely in other 
ways to its growth, it can only furnish the two elements, 
hydrogen and oxygen. So, then, the principal part of the 
earbon must come from the air, and carbonic acid is the 
only compound in the air which contains it. The leaves 
have the power of decomposing carbonic acid under the in- 
fluence of the sun’s light; they keep the carbon for their 
own use, and restore the oxygen to the air. 

Owing to its solubility in water, some of the carbonic acid 
of the atmosphere is washed by every shower into the soil, 
and is thus conveyed to the plants by another channel], viz., 
through their roots. This solubility of carbonic acid enables 
aquatic plants to get their due supply of it, which they re- 
quire as much as land plants. It is evident that the ear- 
bonic acid of the air would be rapidly exhausted by the 
constant processes of vegetation, were there not some equally 
continuous source of supply. Such a source, however, is 
found in the respiration of animals, and in the decay of 
both animal and vegetable matter. Thus there is a mutual 
interchange of kind offices between animals and vegetables, 
by which the purity and the uniformity of the air is main- 
tained, the one supplying to the air what the other requires 
for its existence. Animals respire oxygen and exhale car- 
bonic acid; plants absorb carbonic acid, keep back the car- 
bon, and give out oxygen. 

To the constituents of the air already enumerated, viz., 
oxygen, nitrogen, watery vapor, and carbonic acid, must be 
added Ammonia, which, in combination with carbonic acid 
as Ammonium Carbonate, is always present, although only 
in minute quantities. One million parts of air contain 
only about one-quarter of one part by day, and about twice 
that quantity by night. The comparative smallness of the 
quantity present by day is due partly to its consumption im 
the nutrition of plants, and partly to the fact that the am- 
monia which accumulates in the day and night is dissolved 
and deposited by the morning mists. At all times, and 
from many sources, ammonia is given out to the air. There 
can be neither decay or putrefaction without its develop- 
ment, nor can any material containing nitrogen and hydro- 
gen be burned without its formation. It is also given out 
in respiration and in perspiration. Not that it is ever gen- 
erated in any of these processes in equal quantity with car- 
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poxie acid, inasmuch as, under the circumstances most 
fs:orable to its production, as in respiration, it is never pro- 

in sufficient quantity to allow of its recognition by 
jtgfamiliar odor of hartshorn. Nor can it ever accumulate 
like carbonic acid, as its very easy solubility in water oc- 
asions its constant removal from the air by every passing 
sbgwer or fall of dew. 


mmonia is a compound of two elements, nitrogen and 
hydrogen; from it plants derive their nitrogen, without 
waich they would be useless as food for animals, whose 
4h contains abundance of nitrogen. Though surrounded 
ir, which contains 79 per cent. of nitrogen when freed 
moisture, all plants would languish for want of it, 

it not for the ammonia also present. The plant can 
ngke no use of nitrogen in its simple form; it can only ob- 
1it from some compound containing nitrogen. Hence 


tig value of manures is for the most part in proportion to 
tng amount of ammonia which they contain, or afford. 
ow admirable, therefore, is the provision that decay and 
prtrefaction should thus minister to the life and vigorous 
gipwth of fresh vegetation! 


here is yet a third form in which nitrogen is sometimes 
contained in the air. In rain-water, after thunderstorms, 
Nitric Acid can nearly always be discovered. It has been 
proved by experiment, that the mere passage of sparks from 
the electrical machine through the air is sufficient to cause 
some of the nitrogen to unite with oxygen and with water, 
to produce nitric acid or hydrogen nitrate, as it is generally 
ealied. Indeed it was in this manner that the compound 
nature of nitric acid was first shown by Cavendish in 1785. 
Asamanure, hydrogen nitrate diluted with much water, is 
as valuable for its nitrogen as is ammonia. 


We have already learned that the atmosphere is a mix- 
ture of oxygen and nitrogen, together with more or less of 
the vapor of water, a very small quantity of carbonic acid, 
and a mere trace of emmonia and of nitric acid. But, in- 
asmuch as the atmosphere surrounds the earth, everything 
that is volatile may find its way into the air, and form an 
oecasional constituent. Whenever vegetable matter decays 
in presence of much moisture, Marsh-gas is always gene- 
rated. It is a compound of carbon and hydrogen, and is 
largely a constituent of coal-gas. 


Among the most curious occasions! constituents of the 
air,is a peculiar modification of oxygen, which is known 
by the name Ozone. Although possessed of very different 
properties, it is only oxygen under different physical as- 
pects. It was discovered by Schoenbein in 1840, and was 
alled ozone on account of its marked odor. Those who are 
acquainted with the smell produced when an electrical 
machine is put in action, will know what ozone is like, 
when they are told that the peculiar smell is due to ozone. 
_ Although ozone is never present in the air in anything like 
sufficient quantity to be observable by its odor, yet it is 
often largely produced during storms; some compounds 
containing oxygen are probably decomposed, and the oxy- 
gen set free has the properties of ozone. It is a very pow- 
erful disinfectant, owing to its oxidizing properties. As it 
is perfectly insoluble in water, the air which passes over 
seas does not lose its ozone. When it meets with putres- 
cent matter, ozone oxidizes it, enters into composition with 
the hydrogen of the putrescent matter and disappears. In 
large cities the air is also always more or less contaminated 
by the various gases evolved from putrefying or decaying 
animal and vegetable matters, from the burning of coal, and 
from the numerous chemical processes carried on in such 
places. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





THE MOUNTAIN OF MISERIES. 
A DREAM. 


{Addison is one of the brightest ornaments of English literature. 
He excelled both in prose and verse. His essays are regarded as 
the finest models of that style of writing in the language. Among 
his smaller poems are a few of the nature of hymns, which have 
found their way into the hymn-book of nearly every Christian 
church. The following ‘“‘dream’”’ is not untrue to nature, and points 
amoral. It is written in the pure, perspicuous English character- 
istic of the author. Addison was born 1672, died 1719.]} 


It is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if all the mis- 
fortunes of mankind were cast into a publie stock, in order 
to be equally distributed among the whole species, those 
who now think themselves the most unhappy, would pre- 
fer the share they are already possessed of, before that 
which would fall to them by such a division. Horace has 
carried this thought a‘great deal further, (Sat. i. 1. 1, ver. 1;) 
which implies, that the hardships or misfortunes we lie 
under are more easy to us than those of any other person 
would be, in case we could change conditions with him. 

As I was ruminating upon these two remarks, and seated 
in my elbow chair, [ insensibly fell asleep; when on a sud- 
den methought there was a proclamation made by Jupiter, 
that every mortal should bring in his griefs and calamities, 
and throw them together in a heap. There was a large 
plain appointed for this purpose. I took my stand in the 
center of it, and saw, with a great deal of pleasure, the 
whole human species marching one after another, and 
throwing down their several loads, which immediately 
grew up into a prodigious mountain, that seemed to rise 
above the clouds. 

There was a certain lady of a thin airy shape, who was 
very active in this solemnity. She carried a magnifying 
glass in one of her hands, and was clothed in a loose flow- 
ing robe, embroidered with several figures of fiends and 
spectres, that discovered themselves in a thousand chi- 
merical shapes, as her garments hovered in the wind. 
There was something wild and distracted in her looks. 
Her name was Fancy. She led up every mortal to the ap- 
pointed place, after having very officiously assisted him im 
making up his pack, and laying it upon his shoulders. My 
heart melted within me to see my fellow-creatures groaning 
under their respective burdens, and to consider that pro- 
digious bulk of human calamities which lay before me. 

There were, however, several persons who gave me great 
diversion. Upon this occasion, I observed one bringing i» 
a fardel very carefully concealed under an old embroidered 
cloak, which, upon his throwing it into the heap, I discov- 
ered to be poverty. Another, after a great deal of puffing, 
threw down his luggage, which, upon examining, I found 
to be his wife. 

There were multitudes of lovers, saddled with very 
whimsical burdens, composed of darts and flames; but, 
what was very odd, though they sighed as if their hearts 
would break under these bundles of calamities, they could 
not persuade themselves to cast it into the heap when they 
came up to it; but after a few vain efforts, shook their 
heads, and marched away as heavy laden as they came. I 
saw multitudes of old women throw down their wrinkles, 
and several young ones, who stripped themselves of a 
tawny skin. There were very great heaps of red noses, 
large lips, and rusty teeth. The truth of it is, I was sur- 
prised to see the greatest part of the mountain made up of 
bodily deformities. Observing one advancing toward the 
heap with a larger cargo than ordinary upon his back, I 
found, upon his near approach, that it was only a natural 
hump, which he disposed of with great joy of heart among 
this collection of human miseries. There were likewise 
distempers of all sorts; though T could not but observe, that 
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there were many more imaginary than real. One little 
packet I could not but take notice of, which was a compli- 
gation of all the diseases incident to human nature, and 
was in the hand of a great many fine people: this was 
called the spleen. But what most of all surprised me, was 
a remark I made, that there was not a single vice or folly 
thrown into the whole heap; at which I was very much as- 
tonished, having concluded within myself that every one 
would take this opportunity of getting rid of his passions, 
prejudices, and frailties. 

I took notice in particular of a very profligate fellow, 
who, I did not question, came loaded with his crimes, but 
upon searching into his bundle, I found that, instead of 
throwing his guilt from him, he had only laid down his 
memory. He was followed by another worthless rogue, who 
flung away his modesty instead of his ignorance. 

When the whole race of mankind had thus cast their 
burdens, the phantom which had been so busy on this occa- 
sion, seeing me an idle spectator of what passed, approached 
toward me. I grew uneasy at her presence, when of a sud- 
den she held her magnifying glass full before my eyes. - I 
no sooner saw my face in it, but was startled at the short- 
ness of it, which now appeared to me in its utmost aggrava- 
tion. The immoderate breadth of the features made me very 
much out of humor with my own countenance, upon which 
I threw it from me like a mask. It happened very luckily 
that one who stood by me had just before thrown down bis 
visage, which it seems was too long for him. It was indeed 
extended to a most shameful length; I believe the very chin 
was, modestly speaking, as long as my whole fave. We had 
both of us an opportunity of mending ourselves; and all the 
eontributions being now brought in, every man was at 
liberty to exchange his misfortunes for those of another 
person. 

I saw with unspeakable pleasure the whole species thus 
delivered from its sorrows; though at the same time as we 
stood round the heap, and surveyed the several materials of 
which it was composed, there was scarce a mortal in this 
vast multitude who did not discover what he thought pleas- 
ures and blessings of life, and wondered how the owuers of 
them ever came to look upon them as burdeus and griev- 
ances. 

As we were regarding very attentively this confusion of 
miseries, this chaos of calamity, Jupiter issued outa second 
proclamation, that every one was now at liberty to ex- 
ghange his affliction, and to return to his habitation with 
any such bundle as should be allotted to him. 

Upon this Fancy began again to bestir herself, and par- 
eelling out the whole heap with incredible activity, rec- 
ommended to every one his particular packet. . The hurry 
and confusion at this time was not to be expressed. Some 
observations which I made upon the occasion, [ shall com- 
municate to the public. A venerable gray-headed man, 
who had laid down the colic, and who, I found, wanted an 
heir to his estate, snatched up an undutiful son, who had 
been thrown into the heap by his angry father. The grace- 
less youth, in Jess than a quarter of an hour, pulled the old 
gentleman by the beard, and like to have knocked his 
brains out; so that, meeting the true father, who came to- 
ward him with a fit of the gripes, he begged him to take his 
son again, and give him back his colic; but they were ineca- 
pable either of them to recede from the choice they had 
made. A poor galley-slave, who had thrown down his chains, 
took up the gout instead, but made such wry faces, that one 
might easily perceive he was n. great gainer by the bargain. 
It was pleasant enough to see the several exchanges that 
were made, for sickness against poverty, hunger against 
want of appetite, and care against pain. 

The female worid were very busy among themselves in 
bartering for features: one was trucking a lock of gray haiis 








for a carbuncle; another was making over a short waist for 
a pair of round shoulders; and a third cheapening a bag 
face for a lost reputation: but on all these occasions there 
was not one of them who did not think the new blemish, as 
soon as she got it into her possession, much more disagreeg- 
ble than the old one. [ made the same observation op 
every other misfortune or calamity which every one in the 
assembly brought upon himself in lieu of what he hag 
parted with; whether it be that all the evils which befalf” 
us are in some measure suited and proportioned to our 
strength, or that every evil becomes more supportable by 
our being accustomed to it, I shall not determine. = 

I could not from my heart forbear pitying the poor hump- 
backed gentleman mentioned before, who went off a very 
well-shaped person with a stone in his bladder; nor the fine 
gentleman who had struck up: this bargain with him, that 
limped through a whole assembly of ladies, who used to ad- 
mire him, with a pair of shoulders peeping over his head. 

I must not omit my own particular adventure. My friend 
with a long visage had no sooner taken upon him my short 
face, but he made such a grotesque figure in it, that as] 
looked upon him I could not forbear laughing at myself, in- 
somuch that I put my own face out of countenance. The 
poor gentleman was so sensible of the ridicule, that I found 
he was ashamed of what he had done; on the other side, I 
found that I myself had no great reason to triumph, for as 
I went to touch my forehead, I missed the place, and clapped 
my finger upon my upper lip. Besides, as my nose was ex- 
ceedingly prominent, I gave it two or three unlucky 
knocks, as I was playing my hand about my face, and aim- 
ing at some other part of it. I saw two other gentlemen by 
me, who were in the same ridiculous circumstances. These 
had made a foolish swap between a couple of thick bandy 
legs and two long trapsticks that had no calves to them. 
One of these looked like a man walking upon stilts, and 
was so lifted up into the air, above his ordinary height, that 
his head turned round with it; while the other made such 
awkward circles, as he attempted to walk, that he scarcely 
knew how to move forward upon his new supporters. Ob- 
serving him to be a pleasant kind of fellow, I stuck my 
eane in the ground, and told him I would lay him a bottle 
of wine that he did not march up to it on a line that I drew 
for him in a quarter of an hour. 

The heap was at last distributed among the two sexes, 
who made a most piteous sight as they wandered up and 
down by the pressure of their several burdens. The whole 
plain was filled with murmurs and complaints, groans and 
lamentations. Jupiter at length taking compassion on the 
poor mortals, ordered them a-econd time to lay down their 
loads, with a design to give every one his own again. 
They discharged themselves with a great deal of pleasure; 
after which, the phantom who had led them into such gross 
delusions, was commanded to disappear. There was sent 
in her stead a goddess of a quite different figure; her mo- 
tions were steady aud composed, and her aspect serious but 
cheerful. She every now and then cast her eyes toward 
heaven, and fixed them upon Jupiter. .Her name was 
Patience. She had no sooner. placed herself by the mount 
of sorrows, but, what I thought very remarkable, the 
whole heap sunk to such a degree, that it did not appear 4 
third part so big as it was before. she afterwards returned 
every man his own proper calamity, and teaching. him how 
to bear it in the most commodious manner, he marched off 
with it contentedly, being very well pleased that he had 
not been left to his own choice as to the kind of evils which 
fell to his lot. 

Besides the several pieces-of morality to be drawn out of 
this vision, I learned from it never to repine at my own mis- 
fortunes, or to envy-the happiness of another, since it is im- 
possible for any man.-to form a right judgment of his neigh- 








as 
jbor’s sufferings; fer which reason also I have determined 
|never to think too lightly of another’s complaints, but to 
\regard the sorrows of my fellow-creatures with sentiments 
lef humanity and compassion. 
| re: 


READINGS ON MATHEMATICS. 


In undertaking to present the subject of mathematics in 
the form of ‘‘readings,’’ the writer is aware that he must 
encounter peculiar difficulties. The common notion that 
the science is difficult and abstruse is well-founded, and, 
doubtless, any attempt to evade the ‘severe labor and long 
eontinued, patient application required to master it must 
prove futile. Let it be understood, then, that these ‘tread- 
ings” are intended neither to supply the place of such labor, 
nor to suggest any short process for transforming the un- 
sophisticated reader into a mathematician. They must be 
considered merely as an introductory prelude to that closer 
study which the reader shall hereafter bestow upon a subject, 
proficiency in which can not be acquired without persis- 
tent mental effort. 

No one need hope to invest this subject with the charms 
of aromance or the attractions of a novel. It has nothing 
in common with the sensibilities of human nature. It is 
wholly and purely intellectual, and although it frequents 
the profoundest depths of the realms of the imagination, it 
goes forth in pursuit of no ideal of goodness or loveliness. 
It is in search only of those mysteries of number, quantity, 
and form which dwell amid the infinities of time, space, 
and force. 

Yet there is an indescribable charm attending the pur- 
suit of mathematical truth, due in part to the greatness and 
dignity of the quest. It widens the horizon of the imagi- 
nation and extends the intellectual vision far beyond the 
bounds of things visible and tangible. It places in the hand 
of the philosopher the measuring line wherewith to meas- 
ure the universe, and the balance in which to weigh the 
omnipotencies of matter and force. 

Phe true province of mathematics, in its higher depart- 
1, The true pro- ments, at least, is to take part with the physi- 
vince of mathe- P P : 
matics. cal sciences as an indispensable aid to research, 
and a means of attaining to the greatest possible degree of 
accuracy of knowledge concerning the numberless phenom- 
ena of nature. 

It is amid the common affairs of every day life, however, 

; that the masses of mankind are more clearly 
2. Its practical ap- ? : ‘ 
plication in com- brought under the reign of mathematical law. 
= Every industrial, commercial, or other pursuit 
engaged in by any person, requires him to take some note 
of quantities, of time, space, or force, or of numbers of 
things. 

We divide time into periods, space into fragmentary por- 
tion?, and force into its component forces. We unite frag- 
meigs into masses, and group individuals of species into 

, or dozens, or hundreds, or myriads, and almost every 
jent of life we light upon something to be measured, or 
ed, or estimated, or meet with some form to be ob- 
ed or amount of force to be considered. In common 
hess transactions endless calculations become necessary 
reference to money, produce, weights, dimensions and 
vy imaginable element of exchangeable value. 

“gl such calculations, however simple or trivial, are math- 

ical processes, and thus every human being is prac- 
tie%ly a mathematician, whether he be versed in the refined 
rulz; and processes of algebra and the calculus, or keeps 
his‘xccounts by notches upon a stick, or scores upon the 
wal}. 

Tae primitive custom of keeping count by fives and tens, 
} Primitivemath-ODViously originated from the use of the fin- 
matics. gers, and the invention of the ten so-called 
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Arabic characters or figures was doubtless suggested by the 
same habit. The system of notation in common use through- 
out the civilized world is therefore due to the anatomical 
structure of the human body. It might have been based 
upon the number eight, had a four fingered race originated 
it, or, indeed, upon any other number, down to two, as was 
once suggested by a celebrated mathematician. It is thus 
but one of many possible arithmetical systems that might 
have subserved the same purposes equally well. For some 
reasons the number eight would be preferable to ten, but from 
habit and familiarity with the denary system exclusively, 
we experience difficulty in conceiving the possibility of 
abolishing any of the ten Arabic characters or the places 
occupied by them. The great excellency of the system is 
not due to the number of characters, but to the highly in- 
genious device of assigning to each character both an intrin- 
sic and a local value—the latter depending upon its position 
with reference to other figures. The local value varies by 
multiples of ten, any figure representing ten times the value 
which it would express if removed one place to the right. 
Had any other number than ten been used as a base, the 
increase in value of each figure would have been in multé 
ples of that base. Thus, on a system of eights, instead oj 
tens, the numbers 10, 100, 1000, would indicate, respectively, 
8, 64, and 512. 

The study of the philosophy of numbers has its attrac- 
tions, and much might be said concerning them, but fur- 
ther consideration of this subject must be reserved fora 
future paper. The common uses of numbers, involved in 
every day’s ovcurrences, are the first beginnings of mathe- 
matical science, and shall first claim attention. 

These papers being written especially for those who may 
have paid but limited attention to this branch of study, 
their-mission is to present the theme in such manner ag 
shal] convey to the reader some general notion of the scope 
and methods uf each important branch without the require- 
ment of minute or critical study of them. 

Mathematics is the science which investigates the laws 
and relationships of real or ideal forms, positions, magni- 
tudes, numbers, and quantities. It is divided 4. Definition of 
into several distinct branches, the more im- Mathematics. 
portant being those of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
analytical geometry, and calculus. The other branches are 
either subdivisions or extensions of these. Thus, trigonome- 
try, and its application to surveying, navigation and as- 
tronomy are extended branches of geometry. Fluxions, 
now nearly obsolete, is but a more cumbersome form of 
differential calculus, differing from it only in its nota 
tion, and ‘‘conie sections’? is a purely geometrical branch 
relating to properties of the cones produced by the inter- 
sections of a plane with the surface of a cone. 

Arithmetic is that branch of mathematics which occupies 
the first place in a course of mathematical . Riel 
study. It is the oldest branch, with the ex- Arithmetic. 
ception of geometry. 

Moreover, it stands in the front rank in importance, both 
on account of its universal applicability to the common 
concerns of business, and its indispensability as a founda- 
tion for the whole science of quantity—no other branch 
thereof being wholly independent of its aid. 

It deals principally, if not wholly, with number, and 
hence its fittest definition is comprised in four words: “the 
science of number.’”’ The name Arithmetic is derived from 
the Greek word signifying number, and the science in- 
cludes all that may be considered in every numerical pro- 
cess or statement relating to. quantities of time, space, or 
force, and to numbers of discrete things of every kind. 

Since every variety of quantity has its own kind of units 
and specific modes of subdivision thereof, ¢ 4 :nmetical 
there are, of necessity, almost as many arith- Rules. 
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metical rules and processes as there are kinds of quantity 
to be considered. Some of these are quite complicated, 
and, ofttimes, to the beginner, difficult and puzzling. 

The various intricacies of compound numbers, of square 
and cube root, of percentage, etc., may well be styled ditii- 
eult to those who may have happened to contract a dislike 
for numbers, and even the brightest student may some- 
times find them puzzling. 

Nevertheless, the actual fundamental operations of arith- 
9: Shiiiertente, metic are simple enough, and require but little 
mental operations effort for one to become familiar with them. 
arithmetic. They consist simply in adding, subtracting, 
multiplying, and dividing. These are the four only pro- 
eesses to which numbers require to be subjected, and they. 
serve not only for calculations pertaining to arithmetic, 
but for those needed in every branch of mathematics. 

But whilst the fundamental operations of arithmetic are 
hus few and simple, there are many definitions and prin- 
stiples to be regarded in performing them. Some arithme- 
jicians, for example, enumerate seven or eight principles 
concerned in the rules for multiplication, and a like num- 
ber for those of division. Some of these refer to the proper- 
¢ ties of numbers, which may be considered as 

prime or composite, concrete or abstract, in- 
tegral or fractional, simple or compound, odd or even, 
square, cubic, triangular, etc. 

Others, again, refer to the kinds of units. Thus, there 
are units of time, of weight, of extent of surface, of length, 
of capacity, of monetary value, etc., and of discrete things 
in endless variety. 

In some calculations several kinds of quantity are in- 
volved, and their respective properties and relationships 
must be concurrently borne in mind. Thus, in problems 
eoncerning longitude and time, regard must be had to the 
angular motion of the earth on its axis and in its orbit, 
measured by signs, degrees, minutes, and seconds; also, to 
the lapse of time, which is estimated in seconds, minutes, 
hours, days, and years, and often also to geographical posi- 
tion, fixed in part by linear measurements. 

Again, the simple operations of arithmetic are frequently 
@. Arithmetic de- complicated by reason of their intimate re- 
oo a lationship with problems belonging to the 
of mathematics. higher branches of mathematics. When two 
equal numbers are multiplied together, their product is 
ealled a square number, from the circumstance that its 
units may be symmetrically arranged in the form of a 
square. Thus the number ‘25’ is a square number, be- 
cause if its units be represented by objects of any kind they 
may be arranged as shown in Fig. 1. 


8. Properties o' 
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Figure 1. 
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Or, supposing the units to be themselves in the form of 
squares, they may be placed in continuity in such manner 
form a larger square asin Fig 


Figure 2. 
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The relationship between arithmetic and the higher 
branches is further shown by the fact that all rules relating 
to the mensuration of surfaces and solids, and to involution, 
evolution and ratio, have either a geometrical or algebraie 
basis. 

For example, the rules for the extraction of the square 
root are derived from the mathematical law—which may be 
demonstrated by either geometry or algebra— ,,. 1. aa 
that “if a quantity be divided into any two 10ot of numbers. 
parts, the sum of their second powers, together with twice 
their product, is equal to the second power of the whole 
quantity. A geometrical representation of the above law 
is given in Fig. 3,in which the line A B represents the 
quantity which is divided into two parts at the point C. 
The more accurate statement of the geometrical law is that 
“if a straight line be divided into two parts, the sum of the 
squares described upon the parts, together with twice the 
rectangle contained by them, is equal to the square described 
upon the whole line.”’ 


Figure 3. 


A ' 


The same relationship is expressed, algebraically, by the 
equation, (x-+-a)*=x?+-2xa+-a®., (29.) 
It is mechanically illustrated, very clearly, by the use ef 
unit squares drawn upon cards, as shown in Fig. 4, in which 
Figure 4. 
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the quantity to be divided is represented by the ten shaded 
gnits, divided at A into two parts, containing eight and 
two units, respectively—and again, is arithmetically veri- 
fied by the following numerical equation: 
(8+2)X(8+2)=8X8+2X2+42x (8X2). 

Moreover, since numbers are comparatively meaningless, 
except as applied to real or imagined objects, the units of 
the above arithmetical formula may be visibly represented 
by points or other characters, and arranged so as to furnish 
an additional illustration of the square root principle, as 
may be seen in Fig. 5. 


Figure 5. 





The arithmetical process for extracting the cube root has 
asimilar, but somewhat more complicated, mathematical 
origin. The following is its general statement: 
If any quantity be divided into two parts, the 
sum of their third powers, together with three times the 
product of each part by the second power of the other, is 
equal to the third power of the whole quantity. This prin- 
ciple, also, has its geometrical and algebraic representations. 
(31). 

The full elucidation of such rules as those for square and 
cube root, therefore, belongs rather to the higher branches 
of mathematics. They are referred to here simply as illus- 
trations of those arithmetical processes which are based 
upon algebra and geometry, and which render some portions 
of arithmetic somewhat difficult to understand. The expla- 
nation of them to beginners is much facilitated by the use 
of blocks and other models, hereafter to be described. (45). 

The process of repeatedly multiplying any quantity by 
the number of its units is called involution. The success- 
ive products are called powers, and the original 
numbers roots or factors. If the root be con- 
tained but twice as a factor, the power is usually called its 
square; if thrice, its cube, and, in general, the nth power 
contains the root n times as a factor. (25). 

Any succession of numbers increasing or diminishing by 
any special law, is called a series: if increasing, an ascend- 
ing, and if decreasing, a descending series. If the series be 
formed by successive applications of a common difference, it 
iscalled an arithmetical progression; but, if formed by re- 
peated multiplications by a common ratio, the progression 
is geometrical. It is evident that a power is a geometrical 
progression whose ratio is equal to the first term. In every 
progression there are five quantities considered, the first 
and last terms, the number and sum of the terms, and the 
ratio, any three of which being given, the other two may be 
computed by rules derived from algebraic formule. These 
tules embrace forty cases, many of which furnish problems 
difficult or impossible to solve without the aid of algebra. 

The astonishingly rapid increase in the value of the terms, 
or successive products of a geometrical progression is well 


11. The cube root 
principle. 


12. Iavolution. 





illustrated by the horse-shoe nail problem, ,,. Geometrical 
whose solution shows that the cost of a horse progression. 

at one cent for the first nail, two cents for the second, double 
that for the third, and so on to the thirty-second nail, would 
be $42,949,672.95. 

A still more surprising result is obtained in the attempt 
to compute the number of human beings that ,, an astounding 
“might have been,”’ had there been no death, computation. 
and had it been possible for the population of the globe te 
double every half century. Commencing with a single pair, 
the number at the end of six thousand years would have 
been more than— 

1,000,000,000,000,00u,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. 

‘To give standing room to this enormous number would 
require the surface of a globe millions of times larger tham 
the sun and all the planets put together. ‘ 

Besides the. rules for the above specified general opera- 
tions, the arithmetic of numbers includes ,. s..cia1 pre- 
many special processes suited for special kinds cesses. 
of business, and for the solution of particular scientifie 
problems. 

Mensuration, for example, embraces almost as many rules 
as there are varieties of form to be considered—such as 
polygons, circles, and ellipses, among surface forms; and 
cubes, prisms, pyramids, polyhedrons, spheres, spheroida, 
ellipsoids, cones, cylinders, ete., among solids. 

Alligation treats of mixtures of substances of different 
values or prices. It is a branch of percentage, which in- 
cludes rules for interest, discount, banking, and kindred 
computations. 

Finally, some treatises on arithmetic devote special de- 
partments to problems in mechanics and other branches of 
physics, and, on the other hand, most branches of the phys- 
ical sciences have their own peculiar arithmetical rules re- 
lating to the particular subjects discussed by them. 

He who has thoroughly mastered the fundamental rules 
of arithmetic may enter upon the study of al- a 
gebra, where he will find use for all that he gin the study of 
has previously learned concerning number and “'8°"- 
quantity, and where he will be introduced to a new system 
of notation employing many additional symbols, and re- 
quiring a severer study of methods of operation which are 
by far more complex than those of arithmetic. 

Algebra is an arithmetical branch of mathematics, im 
which the quantities and numbers are, in part, |. pegnition of 
represented by letters of the alphabet, and their Algebra. 
relations are indicated by special characters and devices. 
Its operations, in some respects, are identical with those of 
the arithmetic of numbers, but they are of much more ex- 
tended and general application, owing to the superior sys- 
tem of notation employed, and to the advantageous use of 
various symbols, and ingenious expedients, by means of 
which many of its operations are greatly abridged. 

The especial algebraic symbols of quantity being letters 
of the alphabet, to which no fixed or definite values are as- 
signed, algebra is aptly defined as that branch of mathemat- 
ics which treats of indeterminate quantities. 

This is its distinguishing feature as compared with arith- 
metic. A solution of a strictly algebraic prob- ee 

: P . 18. Distinguishing 
lem, is a solution, not of one particular case features of Alge- 
only, but of all possible cases falling within > 
the conditions of the problem. Many of the ruleg of arith- 
metic are derived wholly or in part from these general so- 
lutions of algebraic problems, and their infallibility could 
not well be proven by any purely arithmetical process. The 
utmost that such process could prove is the application ef 
the rule to each specified case. 

Good examples illustrative of this point are furnished im 
the rules for the square and cube root, and, in the develop- 
ment of the law, that ‘‘the product of the sum of two nuna- 
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bers by their difference is equal to the difference between 
their squares.’? To demonstrate these by arithmetical pro- 
cesses with the Arabic system of notation only, is next to 
impossible, whereas their algebraic proof is characterized 
by extreme simplicity. 

The algebraic method did not develop all at once, into its 
1p. Introduction Present importance and significance. It was, 
# symbols. on the contrary, a thing of slow and feeble 
growth, for many hundred years previous to the sixteenth 
century. About the middle of that century the principal 
symbols of operation and of relation were introduced tor 
the first time. Without the advantages of these symbols, 
or some substitutes four them, the operations of algebra 
must have been greatly restricted and of comparatively lit- 
tle importance. When itis remembered that nearly all of 
the peculiar computations which render the algebraic 
method especially valuable, are effected by means of such 
symbols alone, their indispeusability becomes manifest. 

The following table represeuts ull those that are in com- 
mon use, and appends their usual signification: 

TABLE OF ALGEBRAIC SYMBOLS. 

1. The Arabic characters, 

2. Letters of the alphabet, 

8. The sign of infinity, Co, 

4. The plus sign, +, signifying, ‘‘added to.”’ 

5. The minus sign, —, signifying, ‘‘diminished by.” 

6. ‘The sigu of multiplication, <, signifying, ‘‘multiplied 


by. 
7, The sign of division, -+. signifying, ‘‘\divided by.”’ 
8. The sign of equality, =, ) ...  ... ‘ 

°. Equality pr fatics. ee. ’ ¢ signifying, “equal to.” 
10. The sign of ratio, :, signifying ‘‘ratio,” or “divided by.” 
: .. § >, signifying, ‘greater than. 
Signs of inequality, ? <. signifying, “less than.’ 


11. 

12. 

. The sign of variation, ©), signifying, ‘‘varies as.” 

. The radical sign, /, signifying, ‘root of.” 

. The parenthesis, ( ), ) 

. The brackets, [  ], - 

. The vinculum, . 

. Continuation of series, . . . 
REMARKS. 

The letters of the Greek alphabet are resorted to as sym- 
bols of quality for special purposes, more particularly as 
symbols of the angular measurements of astronomy. The 
letter « represents a determinate quantity—that of the pro- 
portion of the circumference of a cirele to its diameter, 
(8.14159-+-). 

The plus sign, placed before a symbol of quantity, indi- 
cates that it is positive,or greater than zero; 
and the minus sign, similarly used, indicates 
that the quantity is negative, or less than zero, 
The radical sign, //, is a modification of the letter r, the 
initial of the word tadix, or root. The second 
or square root is signified by it, when no in- 
dex is added, other roots being indicated by corresponding 
numbers. Thus, the expressions, fa, Pa, ‘a, "//a, signify 
respeciively the second, third, fourth, and nth roots of a. 

Small figures, culled exponents, are used as signs of in- 
volution, (13). Thus, a, a®, a’, at, a®, repre- 
sent the first, second, third, fourth, and nth 


t Symbols of quantity. 


signifying “‘taken together.” 


. , signifying ‘‘and soon.” 


a. Positive an 
megative quanti- 
tie 


a. 
de 


Use of the In- 
x. 


aa. Exponents. 


powers of a. 

Multiplication is indieated by three different modes: Ist, 
= Gnentinn ds by the above sign; 2d, by the point, as shown 
multiplication and below, and 3d, by simple juxtaposition. The 
Goiiee. expressions a < b, a.b and ab, have therefore 
the same signification. Division, also, is indicated by 
several methods, the most common mode being to place the 
divisor beneath the dividend, as is done in vulgar fractions. 

The great abbreviation attainable by the use of algebraic 

etiieeail symbols appears when it is attempted to in- 
ation attainable by terpret into word Janguage a complicated ex- 
the msecfsymbuis. | ression, such as that of the binominal for- 


mula of Newton, (33). To accomplish this in such manner 


as to wholly avoid ambiguity, would require the use of 
nearly a thousand words, and, even then there would re- 
main a hiatus calling for some hundreds more, wherewith 
to express, imperfectly, that which is most lucidly con- 
veyed by the simple row of dots preceding the last terms, 

No attempt will be made at this stage of our mathemat- 
ical readings to present or explain the COM- 45 Algebraic 
mon rules and operations of algebra. These problems. 
could not be well understood, without previous study of 
large number of definitions and principles, which more ap- 
propriately belong to elementary treatises on the subject. 

The nature and use of the equation—the all important 
feature of algebra—may be rendered in some degree intelli- 
gible, irrespective of a knowledge of rules and processes, 

In every depsrtment of research there are problems con- 
stantly occurring, in which a knowledge of things un- 
known is sought for, through an insight into their depend- 
ency upon things that are known. This is true, whether 
the investigation has reference to the physical, the mental, 
or the moral sciences, and is especially true in the depart- 
ment of mathematics. 

This, indeed, is the true and sole function of algebra, 
the object of its investigations being the determination of 
values, unknown to the investigator, but which are clearly 
seen to be so related to known values, as to be discoverable 
by their aid. 

The equation is the mathematical balance for the deter- 
mination of these unknown values. It is the 
symbolic expression of equality between two 
quantities or sets of quantities. But it is not merely an ex- 
pression of equality. Every equation is the formal state- 
ment of the conditions of some problem, in which there is 
at least one unknown quantity to be determined. Con- 
versely, every problem concerning quantity, may be form- 
ally stated in an equation. As the counterpoised weights 
in a balance may be changed simultaneously, by adding or 
subtracting equally from both sides, without destroying 
the equilibrium, so, also, in the mathematical balance, any 
transformation is admissible that will equally affect both 
sides of the equation. They may be increased or dimin- 
ished, multiplied or divided at will, provided that the 
equality be always preserved by treating both members alike. 
Various operations of this kind are found necessary, in 
order that the equation may be so transformed as ulti- 
mately to place the unknown quantity alone, on one side, 
and its value in terms of the known on the other. This 
end being accomplished, the equation is solved. The un- 
known becomes known,—the ultimate object of all alge- 
braic investigations. The solution becomes difficult in 
proportion to the intricacy of the various transformations 
required. Sometimes it becomes necessary to extract the 
square root of both members. In this case, the equation is 
called a quadratic, or equation of the second degree. If it 
be required to extract the cube root, it is an equation of the 
third degree. Those of higher degrees are named from 
the highest power of the unknown quantity contained in 
chem. 

The treatment of these more complicated problems is of- 
ten laborious in the extreme, more particularly when they 
are burdened with several unknown quantities, in which 
case their mastery requires the most intense application 
and the keenest powers of analysis. But the valuable re- 
sults attainable thereby far outweigh all the difficulties en- 
countered. 

In the field of astronomical and physical research the 
value of the equation is inestimable, many of the more 
brilliant discoveries of the nineteenth century having been 
accomplished or made possible through its agency. 

The splendid discovery of the planet Neptune, the most} 
remarkable in the history of astronomical seience,. will for- 
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ever remain a witness of the illimitable power and value 
of the algebraic analysis. The discovery was effected 
through the agency of scores of equations, involving as 
many unknown quantities, and requiring the labor of 
years to solve them. Possibly the planet might have been 
detected, sooner or later, by other methods, mayhap by ac- 
eident,,or-as a legitimate consequence of the remarkable 
activity and keenness of modern planet-hunters, aided by 
the improved telescopes of these days. But that fact does 
not detract, in the least, from the merit of the mathemat- 
ical analysis by which the discovery was actually achieved. 
The achievement was not so much an astronomical as it 
was a mathematical discovery. 

Other triumphs of the science which dareth thus “to 
model heaven and calculate the stars,’’ will be noticed in 
gueceeding chapters upon the higher branches of mathe- 
matics. 

es ee oe 


CHRISTIANITY IN ART. 
VI. 


THE MADONNA AND CHILD. 


The most essential thing in the study of art is faith in 
one’s power of growth in taste and insight, and in the power 
of appreciating genuine art works. All that is required is 
persistence. When one has not taste, he can form no con- 
eption of what it is like. When one is not impressed by a 
great work of art, he can not see how it is possible for any 
one ever to be impressed with it. It is necessary that the 
individual shall adopt some habit of careful analysis of art- 
works, to be kept up at intervals for his lifetime—and the 
impatient air of the pupil who studies for ‘‘ marks”’ should 
be laid aside. We can do little by mere ‘‘ cramming.” We 
should be shocked at the irreverence of one who was aix- 


ioustc “get religion’’ in as expeditious a way as possible 


and have done with it. If he wished tocram up his re- 
ligious lessons and have his name recorded in the book of 
life, and then return to the consideration of worldly matters, 
as more congenial to his taste, we should recognize in him 
one who was entirely unregenerate. Regeneration implies 
a change in the heart—a change in one’s ideal, a change in 
one’s tastes and desires. Soitisin art, though not to the 
same degree that it is in religion; for art, like religion, is a 
spiritual energy of the soul. Art has for its object the mak- 
ing over uf material shapes and appearances as they appear 
to our senses, sc that they shall be manifestations of the 
divine, and become ‘‘the splendor of the true,’’ as Plato 
called the beautiful. The one who is unregenerate in his 
tastes is contented with shapes and appearances in the world 
that are ugly—that lack gracefulness, or subordination of 
matter to mind, and that lack spirituality, or the manifes- 
tation of the conquest of the soul over the lusts of the flesh. 
With the development of & taste for art there is a develop- 
ment of alove of the manifestation of the divine in sensuous 
forms. 

The love of art is, however, to be sharply distinguished 
from religion—it is no substitute forit, but, on the contrary, 
may become something positively unholy. It may lead to 
4 preference of external manifestation to the love of the 
divine “in spirit and in truth.’”’ But the same may be said 
ofall good things that fall short of holiness itself: they may 
be taken by the soul as all-sufficient in themselves, and then 
they become obstructions to grace. But like all other good 
things of a finite character, the love of art must be exercised 
in subordination to spiritual religion. Industry, patriotism, 
Parental or filial love, even philanthropy, may be allowed 
absorb the whole soul, and in that case may become a 
‘ortof idolatry, while if subordinated to the worship of God 
all these things become graces in a Christian character. 





RAPHAEL’S SISTINE MADONNA. 

In the highest rank among Madonnas stands the so- 
ealled ‘Sistine ’’ Madonna of Raphael (‘‘ Madonna di San 
Sisto’’). Perhaps it might he said to be the universal ver- 
dict of critics that this picture is in a rank by itself apart, 
far surpassing all other pictures presenting the same subject. 

In other pictures we often see the Child represented as a 
mere human child, not to be distinguished from any ordinary 
good and well-favored infant. The Child of the Sistine Ma- 
donna has a sublime expression and indicates its superior 
rank in an unmistakable manner. The madonnas are too 
often merely pretty women or charming young mothers, ex- 
hibiting a natural pride in the glory of the child in their 
arms—but the Sistine Madonna is a picture of a mother 
worthy to be the honored being that she was.. She has the 
look of a woman elevated above the rank of all others. 

This work bears the traces of being rapidly finished, and 
it would seem as though Raphael must have painted it all 
at one time and all with his own hand and perhaps without 
first making a sketch or drawing of it. The picture, ac- 
cordingly, has the appearance of a holy apparition. They 
tell us that it was painted for a special occasion and was to 
be carried in a procession. It was destined to be placed in 
the Church of San Sisto, in Piacenza, and it now forms the 
chief attraction of the Dresden gallery. 

Almost a hand’s breadth of the upper part was carelessly 
bent inward so as to conceal the rod on which the curtains 
slide—p'oducing a very bad effect upon the whole picture 
by shortening the green curtains aud the upper light space. 
Mauy of the early engravings of this picture show that 
they were taken before the folded part was restored to its 
true position. 

In the center of this picture the curtains are represented 
as rolling back and revealing to view the glories of heaven 
—a perfect sea of cherub faces bursts upon our view. But in 
front of them a greater glory seems to obscure their radi- 
ance. The Madonna floats forward and downward in the 
picture, holding in her arms the most wonderful Christ- 
ehild. Above the altar in the back of the Church, this vis- 
iou is conceived to appear. ; 

Asthe Virgin moves forward her veil floats back and 
away from her head and shoulder in a graceful manner, 
giving a needed background for the serious features of the 
face. Were the veil to be removed, the head would ap- 
pear against a too brilliant glory, and our eyes could not fix 
themselves on the niajestic countenances of the Mother and 
Child. The same forward movement that causes the veil to 
swell with a cuirent of air, causes also the blue robe that 
she wears to be drawn to one side by the puff of wind. 
This movement of her garment causes a glimpse of a red 
tunic to appear, worn under the outside robe of blue. 

To the left of the Virgin stands Santa Barbara in the act 
of kneeling, with her eyes cast down modestly, abashed by 
the severity in the eyes of the Child, and the sudden glory 
which has shone around her when the curtains were drawn 
asunder. 

On the right of the Madonna (our left) kneels the trans- 
figured pope, Saint Sixtus, praying for the blessing of the 
child on some object which he indicates by a gesture with 
his hand. Is it the congregation of the Church of San 
Sisto? Or is it the world of humanity, or the Christian 
Church at large? We can see in the looks of the Virgin 
and Child that it is something of general import—a serious 
and impressive spectacle. For, as the two gaze out upon 
the spectacle, their eyes open with surprise and soon they 
are lost in reverie; the future looms out of the present and 
they stand before it wrapped in sober contemplation. 

The eyes open with this surprised look in all correct 
copies and reproductions of the original; but some en- 
gravers have softened the look by slightly closing the 
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eyes, thus producing a much more lovely expression of the 
faces, though at the same time losing the sublime and al- 
most terrible look that makes so strong an impression on 
the visitor at Dresden. 

In order to give the proper basis for comparison or contrast 
with the Child, the artist has painted two cherubs in the 
extreme foreground. They lean on the parapet and look up 
to see the wonders of the church—perhaps they gaze, with 
that childlike simplicity and transparent frankness, at the 
human world—so different from the world from which they 
have come as messengers or heralds to announce the ap- 
proach of the Virgin and Child. These children-angels 
have the same serious expression that the Madonna and 
Child have, so as to be in keeping with the tone of the rest 
of the group. But they have no look of maturity in their 
faces, and no feeling of responsibility shows in their eyes— 
only astonishment at something which is not familiar to 
them. The childishness of the angel faces heightens by 
eontrast the earnestness of the Christ face. 

On the left side (to us) of the parapet is the triple crown 
of the Pope-saint, and at the back of Santa Barbara can be 
seen a ylimpse of the tower which is her symbol, for she is 
the patron saint of warriors and of defensive structures. 

In most of the engravings there is a slightly self-conscious 
look in the face of Santa Barbara. It is effected by giving a 
little more fullness to her right cheek, a very bad touch to 
give the picture. In the original the thin face of the saint 
shows only humility and self-restraint and a frightened 
look at the awful presence which the Child and Madonna 
have assumed on this occasion. 

Both Saint Sixtus and Santa Barbara seein in this picture 
to be desirous of exhibiting something that they have pre- 
pared for the approval of the Madonna and Child. The 
gesture of the saint is very marked, and the attitude and 
expression of countenance of Santa Barbara indicate the 
same thing. The wondering gaze of the cherubs, and the 
surprise and serious thoughtfulness of the Madonna and 
Child, all point to the same thing. The question that we 
asked before, in considering the gesture of the saint, comes 
up again perpetually as we study this marvellous painting: 
what is the motive that causes that expression? 

It is noteworthy that this was painted the same year that 
Martin Luther nailed his ninety-five theses to the gate, and 
received his summons to the diet at Augsburg. The news 
of this did not make much noise in Italy at that time, we 
May suppose, although it arrived about the time Raphael 
was engaged on this work. Do the Madonna and Child per- 
haps see the great schism which will rend the Christian 
Church of Western and Central Europe in twain and result 
in fearful persecutions, inquisitions, burnings at the stake, 
thirty years’ wars, national churches in England and 
other northern nations, great migrations of peoples for re- 
ligious liberty, Huguenot expulsions, and English-puritan 
colonizations? The world at the time Raphael painted this 
Madonna had indeed a portentous look. The new world 
had recently been discovered, Mexico was just then being 
conquered by the Spaniards, Henry the Eighth was writing 
defences of the Catholic faith, but soon would turn against 
it and establish a State church. The ‘‘Time River,’ as 
Goethe says, ‘‘was swollen to overflowing.’’ If some faint 
premonition of these things were in the mind of Raphael 
and received expression in the supern&tural earnestness of 
the chief personages in the Sistine Madonna, it was a 
strange fate that should carry away this Madonna out of 
Italy and the home of the Catholic church into the northern 
home of Protestantism, where the Madonna received no such 
ceremonial homage as in Catholic countries. 


HOLBEIN’S MADONNA OF THE BURGOMASTER MEIER. 
Next to the Sistine Madonna, thinks Mrs. Jameson, is 





that of Holbein, of which two copies exist, one in Dresden, 
long famous, and one in Darmstadt, which claims to be the 
original. The Darmstadt picture shows: us faces that are 
evidently intended for quite careful portraits. The Dresden 
copy shows the same faces slightly idealized, and’ therefore 
is more likely to be a later copy, though by the hand of 
Holbein himself. 

The Holbein Madonna is worthy to be considered in the 
same connection with the Sistine Madonna,. because of the 
extraordinary motives introduced. 

It is a votive Madonna—. e., made to fulfill a vow. The 
rich burgomaster had*promised a painting for the chapel in 
case the Virgin should intercede for his sick child, and he 
should be restored to health. 

In the painting we see the Madonna standing in a recess 
ona rich Turkey carpet, holding the Child in her arms, 
while on the right hand kneels the burgomaster, praying to: 
the Child with firmly clasped hands and solemn, earnest 
face. In front of him kneels his son, who places his hands 
on the shoulders of a nude infant that stands on the carpet 
and looks with interest at his left hand held out with its 
palm extended. On the left of the Virgin kneel three fe- 
males, one past middle age, and the face muffled up and 
nearly concealed with head dress and neckerchiefs. The 
next is the burgomaster’s wife, and the one in the fore- 
ground is the daughter (Anna Meier). 

The noteworthy feature in the picture is the appearance 
of the Child in the Madonna’s arms. Withanairof languor 
arising from actual weakness and pain, he rests his head 
on his arm asa pillow placed on his mother’s neck, and 
with his left hand seems to make a gesture toward the 
family group below. His face seems to be wasted with sick- 
ness, and (in the Darmstadt copy) to be distorted about the 
mouth and chin. The eyes are partly closed, and lack ex- 
pression, except that of pain and bodily suffering. The 
body is somewhat emaciated. But the child’ standing on 
the carpet is beautiful and well. 

What is the explanation of this strange composition? 
Those who had seen only one of the copies thought that pos- 
sibly the Christ-child had been left unfinished by the artist. 
But both copies present the same sick child in the 
Madonna’s arms. Besides, how could a painter think of 
letting a painting go from his hands with the chief figure 
deformed and incomplete? 

The biographer of Holbein thinks that both children rep- 
resent the same child: the one in the Madonna’s arms be- 
ing the child wasted with disease, and the one on the carpet 
the same child restored to health through the merciful in- 
terposition of the Virgin. 

Other traditions tell us that the child represents the soul 
of the elderly woman on the left, who may have recently 
died. Some accounts make this woman to be the first wife 
of the burgomaster, and others make her to be the grand 
mother of the family. 

The most popular explanation of the picture, and the one 
endorsed by Ruskin, supposes that the Virgin Mother places 
her own child on the carpet by the group and takes up the 
sick child in her arms. The sick child may have died and 
his hand held out may be a gesture of farewell to his parents 
and relatives. Or it may be that he will be restored to his 
parents again in health. 

I can not for my own part adopt this explanation. It 
seems to me that Holbein would not have ventured t 
represent the Virgin as putting down the Christ-child ip 
order to take into her arms another child. All her offices 
are conceived as mediatory and effective only through her 
influence with the Christ-child. It seems to me that the 
Christ-child and not the Madonna is the ehief actor ip 
this picture. While it would not be proper to represent the 
Madonna as neglecting her offices due to the Christ-child 
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for the sake of another child, yet it would be a beautiful 
motive (according to my view) to represent the Christ-child 
as affected by the earnest prayers of the Burgomaster 
family, and by the sight of the suffering infant. He at once 
grants their prayer by taking on himself the illness of the 
infant and by thus restoring him to immediate health. 

It was an exquisitely fitting representation, therefore, 
that Holbein should introduce into this picture Christ act- 
ing as a willing sacrifice for others even when an infant in 
his mother’s arms. It is his grace, his sympathy with pain, 
his readiness to bear the sufferings of others, that are exhibit- 
ed here. He holds out his left hand with a mute blessing on 
the family, and the Burgomaster’s child stands there, sud- 
denly well and strong. A moment before and he had been 
sick and feeble, and had been supported entirely by the 
hands of the youth, his brother. 
¢.n support himself, and in his surprise at the cessation of 
pain he looks at his arm and hand, now restored to healthy 
appearance and vigor. The Christ-child has suddenly a:- 
sumed the diseased condition of the other: even while the 
family are praying. For they are represented as not yet 
realizing the change in their child: the youth looks sober 
and sad; the sister. is very serious; the Burgomaster looks 
ap to the Chrigg child with ‘a face glowing with faith and 
piety. He seems to feel assured of the answer to his prayer. 

The Virgin and Child of the Sistine Madonna seem to 
have a vision of the future, and to see all the meaning of 
the sacrifice made by Christ, as history shall unfold it— 

.and hence, while gazing out of the picture they suddenly 
become thoughtful and see inwardly. The Virgin of the 
Holbein Madonna intercedes, and the Christ-child dis- 
plays his infinite graciousness by taking on himself the ills 
of the invalid child, and thus blessing the pious Burgo- 
master family. 

In the Catholic religion the Virgin symbolically presents 
to the devout worshiper the tenderness and love of God, 
which is as that of a mother toward her infant—a love that 
stoops down to humanity in its utmost feebleness and help- 
lessness, and cares for it just as much as if it were the high- 
est and completest realization of saintliness and rationality. 

In art forms we see that a people celebrates its ideals of 
what is divine. It is worthy of remark in this connection 
that Dante closes the last part of his ‘‘Divina Commedia” 
with a canto that begins with a hymn to the Virgin; while 
Goethe closes the second part of his ‘‘Faust’’ with a “chorus 
mysticus,’’ that celebrates the Virgin with the words: 

“The Eternal-Feminine leadeth us on.” 

Those great poets could find no adequate symbol for the 
grace of God toward imperfect creatures except that of the 
mother-love, and hence they emphasize God’s tenderness by 
magnifying the influence of the Virgin (Regina Cceli) in 
heaven; for it is love that is manifested, not only in ab- 
stract laws and general measures for the good of man, but it 
tenderly cares for individuals and their wants and desires, 
giving good gifts to each without considering what is de- 

» served or earned, any more than the mother considers the 
earnings and deserts of her infants who have as yet no 
sense of individual responsibility. 

Consider, in this connection, the opposite extreme of ar- 
tistic representation which we have already discussed, in 
Michael Angelo’s ‘‘Last Judgment.” 

[Nore.—If the reader should desire to study carefully the 
Holbein Madonna, he may get from J. P. Soule, 388 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass., Holbein, No. 2 (catalogue num- 
ber), medium size, giving photograph of the Dresden copy 
(30 cents unmounted), and B. 30, (giving engraving of the 
heads in cabinet size, 15 cents), and No. 3, No. 4, No. 5, No. 
6. No. 7, and No. 8, giving the Darmstadt copy and its de- 
tails, magnified, 15 cents each.) 

[End of Required Reading for April, ] 
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“COME UP AND BE DEAD.” 


‘And they heard the sweet voice following yon 
half calling, half singing. ‘Come up and be 
— "JENNIE WREN,” In DICKENS. 


more and more Saintly, 
come up and be dead.’ 


Mr. Riah, come up to the roof and be dead, 
From your wearisome life below; 
Come up and walk with a freer tread 
Where the cool soft breezes blow. 
It is high, and the blue sky seems so near, 
You can come and be dead, and peaceful here, 


Be dead to the roar of the crowd, you know, 
To your grim task-master watching there, 
And alive to the rest, and peace and glow, 
The freedom and bliss, of the upper air, 
Where the burden falls, and the band of pain 
Seems tenderly loosed from heart and brain. 


Oh! wise philosopher, Jennie Wren, 
From your perch on the roof of London town, 
Like a chime of bells to the hearts of men, 
Your quaint, weird call comes ringing down, 
Come up and be dead to the deafening roar, 
And alive to the peace of the Sabbath shore. 


A child in years, yet so old in the pain 
Of treading a toilsome, darkened way, 
With a spirit climbing through rack and rain, 
Up the shining stair to a clearer day. 
‘With your back so bad, and your legs so queer,’’ 
Yet wise and strong in your wholesome cheer. 


And I think that over the jasper walls, 
The angels echo the call to-day, 

And the voice of the over-spirit calls, 
Come up to the heights of the soul away, 

Be dead to the cross, and the stinging pain, 

And reach to the thought of infinite gain ; 


Be dead to the falsehood, and ruth and wrong, 
And close your ears to all weary sound, 

And listen awhile to the peaceful song 
The universe sings as it circles round. 

And lie like a little child at rest, 

Quiet and calm on its mother’s breast. 


Dead to the world, and alive unto God, 

May we learn to be as the years go by, 
Climbing daily, from smoke and sod, 

Up to the broad roof neaver the sky, 
Where the inner vision shall clearer grow, 
As the gates ajar swing to and fro. 

ee a 


Miss. —‘‘With respect to the use of this title when two or 
more persons of the same name are spoken of or addressed, 
there is a good deal of diversity. Some give the plural 
form to the name, as ‘The Miss Smiths ;’ others to the ttle, 
as ‘The Misses Smith.’ In favor of the first may be eited 
Boswell, Northcote, Malone, Goldsmith, De Quineey, and 
Wilberforce. The latter form is preferred by Bishop Horne, 
Sir E. Brydges, Charles Lamb, Southey, and Sir R. Peel.” — 
Grant. The easiest way out of the difficulty appears to be 
to speak of “the Miss Smiths,’ but in addressing them in 
correspondence to write ‘*To the Misses Smith.” Arnold in 
his Grammar says, ‘‘With respect to the Miss Thompsons or 
the Misses Thompson, I am decidedly for the Miss Thomp- 
sons. Noone would think of speaking as we are told to 
write.” 
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FASHIONS AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Fashions and physiology are not linked together from 
their association, but because of their divorce. The spirit 
of unreason seems to inspire the inventive genius of the 
modern modiste, just as it inspired her mediseval predeces- 
sors in the days of the farthingales and stomachers. 

History repeats itself; and so does fashion. In its cease- 
less round of variation common sense rarely gets an oppor- 
tunity; and then never for long. Fashion oscillates within 
extremes, and only now and then happens to cross the line 
of common sense; from being on one side, it soon passes to 
the other. Paris is responsible for fashions. The taste of 
the French governs the world! The French, if they do 
not love extremes, certainly practice them. In politics they 
pass from Republicanism to Ceesarism ; from Democracy to 
Imperialism. So, when the pendulum of fashion begins to 
swing back from one extreme, it passes steadily on till it 
reaches the opposite extreme. Crinolines came in with the 
physical needs of a great personage; now for some time 
skirts have been so straight, that it is impossible for the 
wearer to step out properly, and as to running—well, the 
less said about that the better—though we are passing 
through a phase of lawn tennis. When some person’s hair 
grew thin she adopted ‘‘nads’’ and false hair to eke out her 
scanty locks; and, presto! every woman, whether she pos- 
sessed abundance of hair or not, must follow suit; diseases 
and parasites of the hair notwithstanding. 

The goddess of reason was once adopted as their deity by 
the French, at a time when such worship seemed singularly 
inappropriate; and her sway was brief. The goddess of un- 
reason would seem the more permanent deity for the vola- 
tile race; though her worship is not avowed. Where is the 
unknewn sanctum from whence issue these edicts, more 
absolute than Russian ukase or Turkish irade? Even the 
most obedient devotees can not, in my experience, give an 
answer, or even a clue. Yet they obey, unhesitatingly. The 
ear of Juggernaut is not more pitiless than is the rule of 
fashion. Victims fall under it, but their sufferings are un- 
heeded by the admiring crowd of votaries. 

Take the most recent fashion of shoes. The heel of the 
human being projects outwards, or rather backwards, and 
gives steadiness to ‘‘the sure and certain step of man.’’ But 
fashion has decided that the heel of the boot or shoe shall 
get as near the center of the instep as possible. Instead of 
the weight of the body resting upon an arch, in the modern 
fine lady it rests upon pegs with the toes in front, which 
lhave to prevent the body from toppling forward. Then the 
heel is so high that the foot rests upon the peg and the toes; 
and the gait is about as elegant as if the lady were practis- 
ing walking upon stilts. In order to poise the body on these 
two points, a bend forward is necessitated, which is re- 
garded as the correct attitude of the “form divine.’”’ It is 
needless to say that there are few ankles which can stand 
this strain without yielding; and it is quite common to see 
young ladies walking along with their ankles twisting all 
ways, or perhaps with the sole of their shoe or boot escaping 
from under the foot, and the side of the heel in contact 
with the ground. With such modern improvements on 
sandals (which allow the feet perfect freedom and play) the 
present mademoiselle, when she attempts to run, is a 
spectacle at which the gods—well, not quite that, but at 
which her mother might well weep. 

Then, again, what has physiology to say to evening dress? 
Decency hid her head in shame long ago at low dresses, and 
has been silent. Physiology says such dresses are a viola- 
tion of the laws of health. Let it be granted they do not 
entail much harm in the heated atmosphere of dining-room 
and drawing-room, yet what of the drive backwards and 
forwards, even with the help of numberless rugs and wraps? 





What remarks have been made from time.to time about the 
long tarrying in cold ante-rooms, halls, and passages at 
royal drawing-rooms? of colds and chills and of unpro- 
tected lungs injured thereby? It beseems us not to parade 
the horrors of ‘‘a drawing-room”’ here; but the fact is well 
enough known, that many a residence along the shores of 


,the Mediterranean has been the long outcome of such ex- 


posure. 

Whether it be that he is a less esthetic creature, or that 
convenience presses more strongly upon him than upon the 
gentler sex, man certainly escapes the grave changes of 
dress seen in the other sex. He mildly oscillates from the 
weakness of pegtops or Knickerbockers to continuations 
of a fan-like character, where the trowsers almost conceal the 
boot, as is the apparently permanent fashion with our blue- 
jackets. The lappel of the coat covers the tip of the lung 
just where the low dress leaves it exposed, as if inviting 
disease to settle there. The shirt front is exposed in a very 
liberal manner in man; but a well-starched linen shirt frent 
is no bad protection against a rude blast, provided the ex- 
posure be not too prolonged. 

Even when there is no low dress, the upper portion of 
the chest in women is often far too thinly clad. Above the 
corset there is nothing but the dress-bagy over the tender 
skin. Fair reader, my connection with a hospital for dis- 
eases of the chest tells me somewhat about female under- 
clothing, or perhaps rather the want of it. In private prac- 
tice, too, opportunities are afforded for observation of the 
scanty and utterly insufficient underclothing worn by many 
whose means do not prevent their indulgence in proper rai- 
ment. A thin chemise is often all that is worn under the 
corset, even in the coldest of weather. Itis a perilously per- 
nicious practice. If ladies would only wear something 
approaching the merino vests, ete., seen in gentlemen’s 
hosiers’ windows, they would not require the heated rooms 
at present rendered necessary from the insufficient attire 
now in vogue. To be sure, this admits of heavy over- 
clothing being worn when out of doors—cloth jackets, furs, 
furs trimmed with fur, and all the paraphernalia of costly 
outer attire in which the female heart rejoices. But stouter 
underclothing would be far, far better, in every way. It 
would admit of lighter outer-clothes, and be compatible 
with a healthy stroll, even for those who are not unfamiliar 
with a carriage. 

Then what shall be said about the corsets? What does 
the Ladies’ Rational Dress Association, with Lady Haber- 
ton at its head, say about the advertisements in the Queen 
anent corsets ?—‘'‘ They reduce the size of the figure without 
causing any injurious pressure, while their graceful shape 
adds anew charm to the form.’? Whether the audaeity or 
the mendacity of this statement is the greater may be a 
matter on which opinions can differ, the magnitude of 
each beingso great. A liver compressed till the marks of the 
ribs are visible after death ; that is not “ injurious pressure!” 
Neither is displacement of some of the Jess fixed organs 
‘‘injurious pressure,’ I suppose? To have the viscera 
driven downwards until displacement follows, is quite a 
trifle from the modiste’s point of view, perhaps; but to the 
physician it is a grave matter, often entailing ill-health for 
the rest of a lifetime. And as to the “graceful shape”’ of a 
wasp-waisted lady; that, too, only exists from the modiste’s 
point of view. 

Then as to the lower limbs; why are they to be merely 
concealed from view by flowing skirts? decency is honored, 
but why not health? Warm woolen coverings to the lower 
limbs are quite as desirable for the softer as for the more 
robust sex. 

Next as to hats or bonnets; coramon sense, as represent- 
ing physiology, has never attempted to seriously discuss 
a lady’s head-dress. It is scarcely possible to observe the 
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windows of a lady’s cutfitter’s shop without weeping; and 
the only thing which prevents laughter in front of a bon- 
net-shop is the prices. A lady may suffer from severe facial 
neuralgia on exposure to cold; but if the goddess of fashion 
decree that the bonnet shall be worn on the back of the 
head, she must suffer patiently till the reaction to poke- 
bonnets arrives; then she will have a temporary respite 
from her agony, till the next change again leaves the facial 
area exposed. She may have sengitive eyes; but no shade 
of head dress shall protect her frog: the sun’s piercing rays, 
unless broad-brimmed hats happc§ to be a la mode. If her 
skin is sensitive and given to bl§ter, there is a legion of 
cosmetics advertised—at prices v@iich make a serious in- 
road on a lady’s pin-money. To b§autify the skin and clear 
the complexion, it is not essentiagto wear a suitable head- 
dress; the modiste settles the form of hat or bonnet, and if 
the cosmetic-vendor is benefited $hereby, why, there is no 
great objection to that. Is not the lady of fashion one of 
the fat kine, on which the lean kgne can subsist? and the 
modiste plays into her tow-trals hands. 

What can be said also of the fash $nable life, so craved after 
by many who can not enter it, so | pe by many who can 
not get out of it? Ladies setting $ff at midnight to a ball, 
and dancing till daylight, with wiat stimulants, alcoholic 
and vinous, let the novelists who bspire to depict high life 
be the evidence; turning day inio night, and night into 
day, for no earthly reason except ,that such life contrasts 
with every other life. No wonder’a cup of tea is requisite, 
the first thing in the morning, to rouse the jaded frame to 
sustain the effort of dressing, aided by a cold bath, to give 
a fictitious sense of energy; or some potent wine at lunch 
to keep up the delicate frame. A season of fashionable life 
requires an autumn in the country, or at Carlsbad—‘for 
papa’s gout’’—in order to set the young frames up again. It 
may be a life of pleasure to be looked forward to in the 
grand optimism of youth; but what is there in it to make 
it pleasant to look back upon? Ii is an outrage on all phys- 
iological laws. It makes the life of a lady of bon ton more 
arduous than her housemaid’s, more irksome than a ballet 
dancer’s. Yet because it is the life of the highest circles, 
those in the social strata beneath think it is to be coveted. 
The physiologist thinks otherwise; and very decidedly so 
too.—Good Words. 
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Nor Lost, But GONE BEFORE.—Ihese words are quoted in 
acollection of epitaphs by Pettigrew. published by Lacking- 
ton early in the nineteenth century. /The tomb on which they 
occur is that of Mary Angel, widow, who died at Stepney 
1693, aged seventy-two. The inscription runs thus: 

To say an angel here interred coth lye 

May be thought strange, for angels never dye. 
Indeed some fell from Heayen to hell; 
Are lost and rise no more. j 

This only fell from death to earth, 

Not lost, but gone before. , 

Her dust lodged kere, her soul.; perfect in grace, 

*Mongst saints and angels now kath took its place. 





NINE TAILORS MAKE A MAN.--In North’s ‘Church Bells of 
Leicestershire,” the author, in speaking of tolling for the 
dead,says: ‘These tolls are called ‘tellers,’ and it has 
been suggested that the old saying ‘Nine tailors make a 
man’ is a corruption of ‘Nine telle!s3 mark a man,’ mean- 
ing that three times three tolls or <ellers are struck on the 
passing bell fora man.’’ At Wimbledon it is still the cus- 
tom to strike three times three for an adult male and three 
times two for a female on the tencr bell; but for children 
under twelve the treble bell is used, and the strokes. are 
twice three for a male, and twice two for a female. 
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[cowrinuBD FROM MARCH NUMBER. } 

It was already the daybreak of the Revolution. The rank: 
offenses of Great Britain against colonial liberty had gone- 
up toheaven. The Boston Port Bill was passed in: March: 
of ’74. The colonists spoke openly of resistance. Tite eon-- 
servatives, royal officers, reactionary sycophants, and tory: 
ecclesiastics said ‘‘treason.”” Then the people spoke louder: 
than before. New York was shaken. A eommittee of de- 
fense was appointed, but the people ran ahead of the com-- 
mittee. As a matter of fact the people are alawvays-ahead of’ 
the committee. When you want any delicate piece of mine-- 
ing conservatism attended to, you should always appoint: a: 
committee. In the day of doubt and danger it:is-the mag-- 
netism and example of personal leadership ‘that: brings-up- 
Israel out of Egypt. 

In the beginning of July, the people of New York..called‘ 
a meeting ‘‘in the fields.” The particular field in question» 
was in sight, almost in hearing, of Columbia: College. - 
Young Hamiltou attended the meeting. The speakers had: 
fire and enthusiasm; but the stripling-said to hie friends:. 
“They have not argued the question.’? Thereupon he was- 
called to speak. He went up pale and tremulous te the- 
stand, and from that day the slender cotlegian was a man. 
of note in the American colonies. His life-work-had risen« 
upon him in an hour. 

Events followed swift and fast. The military spirit broke~- 
out. Political societies were formed. Liberty was debated... 
The man of brains and courage was at a premium. The~ 
skulk and the eoward went to their own place. The 
students of Columbia College took fire. Hamilton organ-— 
ized them and some other young men of the city into an 
artillery company, and was chosen captain. In the hour of' 
danger and glory the first man is always made the captain. 
In the day of buncombe the last man ‘is made captain. . In» 
the hour of danger and glory men want a hero for a leader. - 
In the day of buncombe they want a fool for a figure-head. 

The war came on in:earnest, and Hamilton, at the head: 
of his volunteer company of artillerymen, immediately be- 
gan to display those sterling qualities for which his military: 
career is distinguished.. He studied the art of war with a» 
zeal unsurpassed among. the officers -of the Continentah 
army. With an infallible intuition, he adapted the military 
science of the books to the somewhat anomalous cenditions- 
under which the revolutionary campaigns must be con- 
ducted. He had the fire and enthusiasm of Greene, the 
daring of Wayne, and the caution of Washington. 

A few days after the battle of White Plains, in which 
Hamilton’s battery had taken a conspicuoys part, when the 
American army, undis:iplined and dispirited, was reced- 
ing across Manhattan: into the Jerseys, the atiention of’ 
Washington was called to a redoubt which some one had 
thrown up at Haarlem. Heights. The general:was astonished 
at the skill manifested in the construction of the work. He- 
inquired by whose command it had been built, and was an- 
swered, by Captain Hamilton of the artillery; The young: 
officer was sent for to the quarters of the commander-in- 
chief. It was the conjunction:of Jove and ‘Mercury. The 
two soldiers met, and such was the profound impression 
made upon the mind of Washington, that the slender fair- 
faced captain was invited to ‘become the general’s -aid and 
private secretary. Hamilton saw that to accept was to de- 
prive himself of that military glory which was almost sure 
to follow active: service in the field; but to accept was also~- 
to be constantly in: the companionship and confidence of 
the Cincinnatus of the West. He chosethe latter, and be— 
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fore he was twenty-years of age had.so won the favor of his 


hief as to become through life his most trusted counselor. 

There is not perhaps in all history an instance of personal 
attachment more remarkable, more lasting, more unselfish, 
more honorable, than that of Washington and Hamilton. 
Great was the disparity between them. Washington was 
#edate and saturnine; Hamilton was communicative and 
sociable. In discerning the ultimate principle of things 
Washington was slow and dull; Hamilton, quick as an 
lectric flash. Washington could see a fact, but not its 
seeret springs and causes; in the power to discover the 
principia and germs of things, Hamiltonsurpassed all other 
men of the Revolutionary epoch. Washington could handle 
events in mass; Hamilton could interpret them. The mind 
of Washington moved.to‘its purpose with heavy strides; the 
intellect of Hamilton flew to the mark with unerring 
accuracy. Washington labored to express that which he 
knew to be rightand true, but there was always spherical 
and chromatic aberration about the things he saw; in Ham- 
ilton’s mind every fact whirled into focus with the rapidity 
and precision of the most perfect instrument. Washington 
was the least ambitious. of all the great men known in his- 
tory; in Hamilton’s :breast the fires of a high ambition 
burned day and night with inextinguishable brightness. 
But in sincere devotion, lofty patriotism, and unspotted 
soundness of character, it,;would be hard to assign the palm. 

It thus happened that the Hamiltonian intellect became 
the interpreter of the Washingtonian desire. Upon the 
thing which Washington reached for in the darkness Ham- 
ilton turned the full light of his genius. From his hand 
«ame nearly all the papers and dispatches of the general-in- 
ehief. Much ofthe chaos of the Revolutionary tumult sank 
into order under Hamilton’s amazing .activities. He was 
everywhere present. He advised in.everything. The dis- 
eipline of the headquarters of the army washis work. At 
the public dinners which Washington -.sometimes gave to 
his officers and to the great men of the colonies, Hamilton 
‘presided with the grace and dignity of. the .most.aceom- 
plished diplomat. If any hazardous business arose, requir- 
sing celerity and silence, Hamilton was sent to doiit. He it 
was who gave Arnold his desperate chase down the :ztiver:: 


it was the avenging angel after the devil. If some matter . 
of great and responsible management, like the bringing | 


down from the North of the army of the inflated.Gates, was 
to be undertaken, Hamilton was commissioned for the 
work. If some low scheme of inter-colonial intrigue and 
jealousy, portending ruin to the patriot cause, had to be 
outwitted and brought to open shame, Hamilton was ap- 
pointed to the task. He it was—and it is one of the secret 
passages of history—who drew the blatant Wilkinson to 
Lord Stirling’s dinner table, knowing that he would heat 
himself with wine and divulge the treasonable conspiracy 
of Conway, Mifflin, and Gates against Washington, which 
Hamilton had scented in the air during his recent visit to 
“the North. If the general-in-chief required a calm, dispas- 
sionate, and comprehensive paper, laying before Congress 
-and the country some of the great questions of the Revolu- 
tion, he had only to indicate his wish, and on the morrow 
there would be placed in his hands a document that would 
have done credit te the best diplomacy of Europe. All the 
way through, from Long Island to Yorktown, from York- 
etown to the presidency, from the presidency to Mount Ver- 
non, this same tireless, watchful spirit, this same indefati- 
gable genius went by the side of his chief, through evil re- 
port and good, sharing his trust, inspiring his counsels, and 
delivering his wisdom and patriotism to the army and the 
people. It is net to the discredit of Washington—for nothing 
can ever disparage that immortal figure—that Hamilton 
wwas his chief support, his oracle, and his guide. 
It is not my purpose to review at any length Hamilton’s 





career as a soldier. His extreme youth and the restrictions 
with which he was hampered as a member of the general’s 
staff obscured the display of his military talents. Yet as 
occasion offered, his daring and celerity in the field shone 
out with peculiar luster. He it was who brought up the 
shattered rear in the perilous retreat from Long Island. 
Think of a boy of nineteen on such a duty as that! No 
wonder that Greene and Washington were astonished. At 
the dangervus passage of the Raritan, with the enemy on 
the other bank and the river fordable, it was Hamilton’s 
batteries, placed on the heights, that blazed into the face of 
the foe until the patriots were safe out of reach. He it was 
who broke the letters which laid bare the treachery of 
Arnold, and he it was who first revealed to Washington 
that deep-laid scheme of villainy and treason. When at 
last, on the night of the 14th of October, the British redoubts 
at Yorktown were to be carried by storm, Hamilton, by 
special request made to Washington, was ordered to lead 
the American advance. Taking his place at the head of 
the column, he and his men dashed forward and tore 
through the abatis as if it were a sport of the holidays; and 
while the British shells were blazing and bursting in the 
darkness, Hamilton, unhurt, with sword in hand, placed 
his foot on the shoulder of a soldier and was the first man 
to leap the parapet in the last charge of the Revolution. 
The rest came pouring after, and the blackened redoubt was 
carried without the firing of a gun. 

On the evening of the 23d of October, 1781, the watchmen 
of Philadelphia, going their nightly rounds, uttered this 
welcome cry: “Ten o’clock! Starlight night! Cornwallis 
is taken!’ It was a fitting thing that this glorious proc- 
lamation of freedom and victory should thus be made under 
the eternal benignity of the open heavens and the silent 
benediction of the stars, in the streets of that old town 
which first among the cities of the world had heard the 
declaration that all men are created equal. Though peace 
lagged for a season, the war was at an end. The patriots 
who at Concord and Lexington had begun a battle for the 
rights of Englishmen had ended by winning their inde- 
pendence. 

In all history there is nothing more pitiable than the con- 
dition of the civil government of the United States during 
and just after the Revolution. While the army, under the 
lead of Washington, covered the American name with 
glory, Congress, under the lead of nobody, covered it with 
contempt. Of a certainty it was not the fault of the great 
and patriotic men who for the most part comprised that 
body; but it was the inherent weakness of the puerile organ- 
ism under which they were expected to act. The confed, 
erate system, as hurriedly devised amid the terrors of war 
in the summer of 1777, was the very climax of organic weak- 
ness—the paragon of political imbecility. Never since the 
days of the Amphictyonic councils of Greece had the an- 
nals of mankind presented a parallel to the farcical absurd- 
ities of the Confederation. Think of a government without 
an executive, without a judiciary, without the power to levy 
a duty or impose a tax, without ability to inspire respect or 
enforce obedience, and that is the Confederation. As an 
organism it had neither head, trunk, limbs, nor vitals. It 
was an eviscerated myth, a mere shadow, a phantom, 4 
ghost, a political nothing. From 1783 to 1787 the civil 
powers of the United States were really in a state of chaos; 
and Washington spoke the truth when he said, in infinite 
sorrow, that after all the sacrifices of war, the government 
of his country had become a thing of contempt in the eyes 
of all nations. 

The patriots of the time now came to see that only half 
of the struggle was over. Through the grey cold morning 
of doubt dawned the solemn truth that though the war of 
the Revolution was ended, the war for the Union remain 
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to be fought. Mere freedom was not enough. In order for 
freedom to live, it was necessary to build.a.temple fit for 
ther te dwell in. 

It is not needed that I should here recount the deplorable 
eircumstanees which drove the Wise men:of '87 into the 
‘Constitutional Convention. A ruined credit, a bankrupt 


¢reasury, a disordered finance, a crazy: constitution, a dis-- 


tracted commerce, a disintegrating people, thirteen ghostly 
states stalking around like specters in a graveyard and 
making grimaces at a government of shreds and patches— 
such were the goblins that ruled the hour. The Wise men 
gaw and trembled, and so, acting from motives of patriotism 
and the instinct of self-preservation, they came together to 
‘build they knew not what. 

It is the truth of history that no greater task was ever im- 
posed upon a body of men than upon the'Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. It was an hour of danger and doubt 
in the general destinies of the world. The Confederation 
had ingloriously failed. The people, apparently satisfied 
with local independence, had grown lethargic, -and seemed 
‘to be shockingly indifferent to the general interest of the 
nation. The precess of disintegration went on unchecked, 
and eivil liberty was withering from the land. 

About fifty of the leading citizens of the United States 
appeared in the Convention. On assembling, it was the 
commen understanding that the business in hand was the 
remodeling of the Articles of Confederation. A few leading 
spirits, sueh as Washington, Franklin, Charles Pinekney, 
and Madison, saw further than this; and very soon the is- 
sue of making a new Constitution was sprung upon the Con- 
vention. indeed, with the progress of debate, it became 


more and more evident that no mere revision of the old 
form of government would suffice for the future of America. 
Thus ail of a sudden, and, as I believe, without any posi- 
‘tive previous expectancy on the part of the delegates assem- 
bled, the whole question of government—government in 
the abstract and government .in its special application to 


‘the wants of the Western continent—arose upon the Con- 
wention. Then followed such a clash of opinions and dis- 
-eord of interests as perhaps has never been elsewhere wit- 
messed in a deliberative body. The ball was opened by Ed- 
mund Randolph with his ‘‘Virginia Plan’’ of government, 
and this was immediately followed by Pinckney with his 
favorite scheme, a part of which was afterwards incorpor- 
ted in the Constitution. Then came the outbreak of the 
‘smaller states. Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland, with two out of the three delegates from New 
York, raised the hue and cry that the small states were to 
tbe swallowed up in a great consolidated government—a 
“monarchy’’ in which the rights of the people would be 
atterly engulfed. It was the first public parade of that 
black and spectral nightmare of American politics—the 
‘doctrine of State Rights. Here the line was drawn, and 
here was pianted the seed of the-deadly upas. 

Vain would it be to enumerate the multifarious schemes 
and inglorious projects of that Convention. Many of them 
Were wild, extravagant, visionary. Some sprang from 
ignorance; some from misdirected patriotism; some were 
puerile and ridiculous. While the Virginia plan and the 
heme proposed by Pinckney -were both before the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, the State Rights party, headed by 
Patterson of New Jersey, and Lansing of New York, 
brought forward the ‘‘New Jersey Plan,” by which it was 
Proposed to retain the old Continental Congress and the 
Confederative Union nearly as they were, and to elect an- 
tually a double-headed president; that is, a plural or a dual 
“ecutive. It was this absurd project which first called 
Alexander Hamilton to his feet. He was at the head of the 
delegation from New York. Thus far he had remained a 
ailent witness of the vain projects daily hatched in the Con- 





vention. In answer to the rather puerile speech which 
Patterson made in defense of his double-barreled presi- 
dency, Hamilton walked into the arena and boldly declared 
his dissent from all the plans thus far submitted. The pro- 
ceedings here, said he, were of such a sort as to weaken his 
faith in the expediency of republican institutions. His 
own reading of history and study of philosophy had led him 
to admire the British constitution more than any frame of 
government with which he was acquainted. Inthe United 
States, however, where entails and primogeniture were 
abolished, where no nobility could exist, where property 
was equally divided, and where the whole genius of the 
people was adapted to popular forms, the real and only ex- 
pedient thing for the Convention todo was to constitute such 
a frame of government as should secure English liberty and 
English stability under a Republican form. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States, now to be established, ought to 
have, and must have, all possible solidity and strength in 
order that Republican institutions might have a fair chance 
of surviving, which they certainly would not have if the 
doctrines recently advocated in the Convention should pre- 
vail. He was in favor of a single executive who should 
hold his office during good behavior, and of a senate whose 
members should have the same tenure as the president. 
Hamilton closed his speech by offering for the consideration 
of the Convention a sketch of that form of government 
which he should favor. His plan proposed a government 
of three departments; legislative, executive, judiciary. The 
legislative department should consist of two branches; an 
assembly, and a senate. The members of the assembly 
should be elected for three years by a direct vote of the 
people. The senators should be selected by electors chosen 
by a direct vote of the people. The executive should be 
chosen by electors who were in turn to be chosen by the 
people, and should hold his office during good behavior. 
He should have an absolute veto over the acts of Congress. 
The judiciary should be chosen by the senate, and should - 
consist of a supreme and subordinate courts after the man- 
ner subsequently adopted. As to the states, very little was 
said except that the governors were to be appointed by the 
chief-magistrate of the Nation. 

I bid you mark this plan with care. It has two peculiar 
features. The first is that the power of the states, in mat- 
ters of the national government, is absolutely annulled. 
The dogma of State Rights is utterly sponged out. The 
word state is only mentioned in the scheme as if to empha- 
size its subordination to national authority. Secondly, 
everything is made to rest upon the people. The represen- 
tatives are to be chosen by the people. The senators are 
to be named by electors chosen by the people. The presi- 
dent is to be chosen by electors of the people. Everything 
is as distinctly popular as it is distinctly national. The 
tenure of the presidency and of the senatorship is not for 
life, not hereditary, not based on a graduated nobility, not 
characterized by a single monarchical feature. There is 
everywhere strength, solidity, equipoise, centralization, 
unity, but no monarchy. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Constitution proposed by 
Alexander Hamilton in the Convention of 1787 is the 
foundation of nationality in the United States. He was the 
author of that great thought. I do not mean that he origi- 
nated the concept. The same grand idea had floated 
through other patriotic brains. Franklin had seen the 
vision afar. Washington had seen it in the shadows. Ed- 
mund Randolph and Madison had seen it through a glass 
darkly. But with them all, the thought had been vague 
and undefined, shifting and uncertain. In Hamilton’s con- 
sciousness it became a living thing—a vision of light and 
glory. He only of all the Wise men realized the peril and 
the possibility of the great oceasion. He only understood 
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the past, comprehended the present, and divined the future. 
He saw as clear as day the one great fact that as between a 
consolidated Union and no Union at all there was no mid- 
dle ground. He saw that sovereignty is one and indivisible; 
and that to talk of sovereign states in a sovereign Union 
was to utter a political paradox. And so he laid the axe at 
the root of the tree. He said, down with the state. He 
said, up with the nation. He neither winved nor stam- 
mered. He neither balked nor trembled. He neither paled 
nor faltered. He walked straight up to the bar of greatness 
with the step of a conqueror. In the folly and dissensions, 
the truckling und mental reservations, the cross-purposes 
and cowardice of the hour, he struck boldly for the solid 
ground. He rose and stood upon it. O, that his courage 
had been emulated! O, that his temporizing colleagues had 
rallied to that impregnable rock! O, that the spirit of unity 
had triumphed then and there! O, that the genius of 
nationality had risen from that confused arena with the in- 
divisible banner lifted above the clouds and tempests! 

The purpose of Hamilton to build an American Nation- 
ality directly upon the foundation of the people, without 
the intervention of the states, was the grandest project con- 
ceived by the statesmanship of the eighteenth century. 
Happy had it been for the destinies of America and for the 
friends of civil liberty throughout the world if Hamilton’s 
views could have prevailed in the Constitution of our 
eountry. Just in proportion as they did prevail, just to the 
extent that his sound and substantial theories of govern- 
ment were incorporated in our fundamental law, just in 
that degree has the temple of American liberty been 
founded on arock. Just in proportion as his views did not 
prevail, just to the extent that his comprehensive princi- 
ples of civil government were thrust aside by temporizing 
expedient and the miserable shufflings ard patchwork of 
compromise, just to that degree have our institutions been 
imperiled, and the glory of the American name scattered to 
the winds. 

The Federal Convention of ’87 closed its work, after a 
four months’ session, by adopting and submitting to the 
people of the states our present frame of government. 
Gerry, of Massachusetts, and Mason, of Virginia, would 
not sign it because State Rights were overthrown. Edmund 
Randolph would not affix his name because the executive 
department was so weak and contemptible. Yates and 
Lansing, of New York, had both gone home in disgust be- 
cause the Convention was trying to establish monarchy. 
To this day the name of Alexander Hamilton stands alone 
as the solitary indorsement of the Empire State to the Con- 
stitution of the Union. 

The influence of Hamilton in giving a final form to the 
great document was almost as conspicuous and singular as 
his name. The illustrious Guizot declares that there is not 
in the Constitution of the United States a single element of 
order, of force, or of perpetuity which Hamilton did not 
powerfully contribute to introduce and to make predomi- 
nant. 

As soon as the work of the great convention was trans- 
mitted to the States, 

A storming fury rose 
And clamor such as heard on earth till now 
Was never. 

The opposition members of the Convention became the 
evant-couriers of distrust and antagonism. Wherever 
they went they cried out, ‘‘Overthrow of liberty!’ ‘‘Tyr- 
anny reéstablished !’’ ‘Centralization!” ‘Monarchy !” 
The democracy ran to with vehement declamations. There 
were no more tobacco plants to be set on the banks of the 
James, nor apple-trees to be trimmed in the valley of the 
Connecticut. If the Constitution had been at once sub- 

mitted to the people, it would have been rejected in every 


state. Such was the popular horror and fear of the con- 
solidated Union that its chief promoters were regarded, in. 
mary parts of the country, with an aversion only equaled 
by that which the patriots had felt for the ministers and 
emissaries of George III. Patrick Henry, in a public as- 
sembly, cried out with a loud voice addressed to Washington: 
“ Even from that illustrious man who saved. us by his valor- 
I will have a reason for his conduct. Who authorized the 
Convention to say ‘We the people,’ instead of ‘We the 
States?’’’ Unless this tide of popular prejudice could be 
stemmed and the apprehensions of the masses quieted by 
sound argument, it was evident that demagogical appeals. 
would triumph over reason, and that the Constitution so 
painfully and patiently elaborated would be rejected with. 
disdain. 

It is not invidious to say that at this perilous epoch in our 
country’s history there was in all America but one man 
who, by the genius within him and the forces of training, 
had the ability to carry the Constitution before the bar of 
the people, to overcome their prejudices, to conquer their 
hereditary jealousy, to allay their fears, to convince their 
judgments, and to rally them to the support of the consoli- 
dated Union. Thatman was Hamilton. He quietly under- 
took the cause of the people against themselves. The plan 
adopted was conceived by himself, and his were the merits 
of the execution. From his office in New York he began 
the composition and publication of those famous essays in 
defense of the Constitution, which will ever remain the 
pride of statesmen and the confusion of demagogues. 

The Federalist was the herald of victory to the supporters- 
of the Constitution, and of overthrow to the reactionary 
Democracy. The calm and masterly arguments were read 
by the hearthstone of the Revolutionary veteran, and his 
brow grew thoughtful. They were read by the young de- 
bater in the political club, and the opposition sat silent. 
They were read in great halls and before assemblies of the 
people, and no man in the ranks of the disorganizers had the 
courage to make answer. They were read with astonish- 


applauded to the echo in the salons of Paris. 

In the composition of the Federalist, Hamilton was ma- 
terially aided by Madison and Jay; and it is but fair to say 
that the parts contributed by them, though inferior to the 
work of the master, are worthy of the highest praise. In 
these great papers, Hamilton had the disadvantage of plead- 


respects defective; but recognizing the fact that the Con- 
stitution was on the whole the best that the spirit of the 
times would bear, he undertook the advocacy of the great 
instrument with all the zeal and enthusiasm of his nature; 
and such was the ability, the candor, the clearness, the pro- 
fundity and soundness, the breadth and comprehensiveness 
of his work that the most renowned publicists of ourcentury 
have conceded it to be without a superior, perhaps without 
even a parallel among the political writings of the world. 
Meanwhile elections were held and delegates chosen to 
adopt or reject the Constitution. In several states the op- 
position had a majority, but the principles upon which the 
opposition rested were already sapped and mined before the 
assembling of the conventions. The supporters of the consoli- 
dated Union had scattered the Federalist into every State, 
and everything except unconquerable prejudice had givel 
way. The State Rights partisans were reduced to the ex 
tremity of repeating the senseless outery of ‘‘Centralization! 
Monarchy!’’ But the cry had lost its terrors. Tn Mass# 
chusetts and Virginia the battle was long and fiercely cot~ 
tested, but the friends of the Union triumphed; at evening 
it was light. Hamilton’s genius nevershone more conspic- 
uously than in the convention of his own State at Pough- 
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thing had gone against him. Two-thirds of the members 
‘had been chosen on a platform of pronounced opposition to 
the Constitution. Governor Clinton, president of the con- 
vention, and many of the most eminent men of the state 
were arrayed under the enemy’s banners.’ That the great 
Federalist leader could win over these delegates and gain a 
sufficient number of votes to secure the adoption of the Con- 
stitution seemed beyond the reach of possibility. Day after 
day he stood up and led the swelling minority. Even when 
not speaking his thin lips were seen to be constantly moving 
in silent formulation of arguments that should answer and 
persuade. With infinite chagrin the opposition saw its 
majority melting away; and when at Jast the news came in 
‘from the Potomac that the Old Dominion had given her 
vote for the consolidated Union, Hamilton arose and said: 
“ Virginia has ratified the Constitution. The Union is an 
accomplished fact. I move that we now cease from our con- 
tentions, and add New York to the new empire of republi- 
ean states.” The effect was electrical. Even Governor 
Clinton voted aye. The Union was an accomplished fact; 
and the man by whose magnificent powers the grand work 
had been effected, bore from the smoking arena the laurel 
-crown of triumph. 

In the formation of his cabinet Washington tendered the 
secretaryship of the treasury to Robert Morris. The distin- 
-guished banker declined the position, but in doing so sug- 
gested to Washington that the one man in the United States 
who was fitted both by studies and ability to create a public 
-eredit and to bring the resources of the country into active 
-efficiency, was Alexander Hamilton. The prediction was 
fully verified. The immediate success which Hamilton 
-achieved in the face of difficulties which might well have 
appalled the most courageous spirit, is without a parallel in 
‘the history of cabinets. 

Hamilton became the real organizer of the new govern- 
ment. Upon the still youthful and elastic form of his old 
thilitary secretary, Washington rested his powerful! hand as 
-on a pillar of support. Besides the pressing and responsible 
offices of his own department just merging from chaos— 
‘the public credit, like Milton’s lion, still hanging half- 
-ereated to the ground and “ pawing to get free’’—Hamilton 
thad to share the counsels of his chief and to bear with him 
the burdens of the new nation. His state papers issued 
‘during the two terms of his service in the cabinet have been 
}pronounced the ablest ever produced by an American secre- 
‘tary. His report on the constitutionality of a national bank, 
in which he elaborates his favorite theory of the implied 
powers of the Federal Government, is a masterpiece on that 
difficult branch of statecraft; and his great thesis on manu- 
factures, embracing in its Scope the whole policy of the 
government, such as he desired it to be, with respect to the 
multifarious industries of the American people and the 
mecessity of encouraging those industries by protective legis- 
lation, is of itself sufficient to establish his rank as the fore- 
most publicist of his epoch. 

After retiring from the cabinet. Hamilton was offered the 
thief justiceship of the United States, but he declined the 
proffered honor and retired to private life. In his adopted 
state he soon became the recognized leader of the bar—a 
leader without a peeror rival. For nine years—broken only 
by a brief interval in 1798, when he was called from retire- 
ment by the now aged Washington to become first major 
general of the army in the expected war with France—he 
continued the admiration of his friends and one of the most 
distinguished citizens of the nation. What the future might 

have had in store, what influence he might have had upon 
the destinies of his country, to what high honorthat country 
might have called him, will rémain a part of the mystery 
“fthat clouded valley which Mjrzah saw in his vision. 
, Of the occasion and the manner of the death of Hamilton 





I need not speak. Vain would it be to harrow the sensibil- 
ities and passions of our nature by reciting again the story 
of that malicious, cowardly, devilish murder. Little need 
to recount the stealthy steps by which Aaron Burr ap- 
proached his victims,or to emphasize the one prodigious 
mistake of Hamilton's life in accepting the challenge of 
that libidinous assassin. For all this anger and sorrow 
there is but one compensation, and that is that in the eter- 
nal justice of things the name of the murderer has been 
cast. out with utter contempt and loathing, while the mem- 
ory of the murdered statesman has been gently covered 
with the blessings of his countrymen and the perpetual 
benediction of history. In the great park of the metropo- 
lis of the nation, within sight of the spot where the young 
collegian, fired with the zeal of boyhood, first raised his 
voice for the rights of man and the freedom of his country, . 
a grateful son, with the encouragement of a grateful people, 
has lately unveiled a granite statue of his father, while 
statesmen, orators and poets, fair women and brave men, 
with applauding hands and cheering voice have honored 
the memory of the illustrious dead. 

Tt is one of the peculiarities of our times to have revived 
an interest in Hamilton’s character and work. With the 
subsidence of the tumult of civil war men have begun to 
look more thoughtfully into the antecedents of the bloody 
struggle. This fact, more than any other, has brought into 
clear relief the worth, the grandeur, the glory, of the Hamil- 
tonian Union; and this fact more than any other has made 
as odious as it deserves to be the pernicious heresy of State 
Rights and secession. So the defeated but still vital apolo- 
gists of nullification and disunion, the old disorganizers 
and their descendants, have gone to malign the memory of 
Hamilton and defile his work. They say that he was an 
enemy to American liberty; a bold, bad man; a conspira- 
tor against the freedom of his country. 

It is averred that Hamilton was a monarchist—a secret 
foe to Republican institutions—a hater of the simple and 
severe forms of Democratic government. If this were true, 
then indeed was he a profound hypocrite and dissembler. 
For no man could have written the preamble to the Consti- 
tution of the United States and defended that instrument 
in the ablest political papers produced in the eighteenth 
century, and at the same time have been a secret foe to Re- 
publican liberty, unless, his moral character had been on a 
level with that of Mephistopheles. If we open Hamilton’s 
works—and it would appear that every man might well be 
judged by the works he leaves on record—we find the charge 
that he was at heart in favor of introducing kingly rule 
‘into the United States utterly and defiantly contradicted. 
Mark this his indignant language: 

“The idea of introducing a monarchy or aristocracy into 
thiscountry * * * * is one of those visionary things 
that none but madmen could meditate. * * * Butif we 
incline too much to democracy we shall soon shoot into a 
monarchy. * * * * The fabric of the American empire 
ought to rest on the solid basis of the consent of the people; 
and the streams of national power ought to flow imme- 
diately from that pure original fountain of all legitimate 
authority.’? Can these words have come from a man who 
was secretly on the side of kings and princes? 

Whence, then, comes the charge that Hamilton was a 
monarchist? Who isits author? I answer,a political op- 
ponent—Jefferson. He it was who more than all others to- 
gether gave currency to this view of Hamilton’s opinions 
on the question of government; and from this source have 
sprung all the charges and innuendoes against the political 
integrity of one who is said by the historian Niebuhr to 
have been as great as the greatest of his age. The charge 
that Hamilton desired the establishment of a monarchy in 
America is not true. It is a partisan falsehood proceeding 
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from a political opponent, and revamped and reissued from 
time to time in the interest of those who desire to weaken 
the pillars of our nationality. In the disturbed era preced- 
ing the adoption of our Federal Constitution, when the form 
of government to be instituted in the United States was 
still an open question, Hamilton believed and taught that 
in the history of mankind the best example of civil liberty 
combined with social order had been afforded by the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain. And what he said was true. 
Let him who can, point to a solitary state, ancient or mod- 
ern, in which the liberty of the citizen has been as well 
guarded as under the constitution of the British monarchy. 
The Cromwellian principle was that every Englishman 
shall be protected if it requires every other Pnglishman to 
do it. And this very day, if in one of the provinces of Great 
Britain a company of political thugs and midnight assassins 
should bind themselves with an oath, put on masks, and 
sally forth to terrify, burn, and murder, the eyeballs of the 
British lion would turn green with rage, and in three days 
he would make Rome howl. 

All this Hamilton said—and more. He said it when the 
question of government in America was still an opén ques- 
tion. He constantly cited the precedents of English liberty, 
and kept his countrymen ever reminded of that which they 
were ever prone to forget, namely, that it was English lib- 
erty which the Americans fought for and won in the war of 
the Revolution. He would have the people remember that 
in the glorious era of the Commonwealth England had 
fought a battle for America, just as America had now fought 
a battle for England. Their Cromwell was our Cromwell, 
and our Washington was their Washington. Their Milton 
was our Milton, and our Franklin was theirs.. To say this, 
and to repeat it over and over, was not to utter sympathy 
with monarchical institutions: it was the soundest of all re- 
publicanism. It was the most loyal political truth in the 
world. 

Jefferson was not a competent witness against Hamilton. 
The testimony of Alexander H. Stephens and Robert 
Toombs would hardly be accepted against the political prin- 
ciples of Sumner and Morton. Jefferson was honest, but he 
was embittered. Every veinin him wastide-full of the vir- 
tuesand vices of radicalism. He was fired with intense pre- 
judices. He had brooded over the evils of tyranny until he 
could have distrusted the moon for having the shape of 
acrescent. He could have mistaken the shadow of a stork 
in the marshes of the Chickahominy for the living apparition 
of George III. Jefferson was fora democraey or nothing. A 
man whocould say that he found more pleasure in planting 
peas than he did in the Constitution of the United States 
was not a competent witness against the framers of that 
Constitution. He who, while holding the second office in the 
gift of his country, declared that under the administrations 
of Washington and John Adams the government of the 
United States had been more arbitrary and tyrannical than 
that of England, at the same time saying that the old State 
governments were the best inthe world, could hardly be ex- 
peeted to speak the truth of one who had striven with all his 
might to give the Union additional power and prerogatives. 
Jefferson openly accused Washington of being a monarchist. 
He said that John Adams and Edmund Randolph were mon- 
archists. He declared that all the Federalists were mon- 
archists, and that with the continuation of Federalism the 
Revolution would have been fought in vain. He croaked 
on this question through all the figures and forms of speech. 
It is amazing to what extent he carried his denunciations of 
those who held the doctrine of a consolidated Union. Even 
after the close of Washington’s administration, when the 

United States under the Constitution had taken high rank 
among the nations of the earth, he poured out in the Ken- 





tucky and Virginia Resolutions of ’98 all the rank poison ef 








nullification and State rights. Calhoun and Hayne never 
went beyond him in his reckless attacks on national suy- 
premacy. If the Kentucky Resolutions, now existing im 
Jefferson’s own: hand, had: been penned by Alexander H. 
Stephens in the palmiest:duys of the Rebellion, they could 
not have:been ‘more heavily:freighted with the deadly. her- 
esies of secession: 

Upon this man’s-testimony we are asked to believe that 
Hamilton—Hamilton who wrote the preamble to the Con- 
stitution, and fought for that instrument a victorious battle- 
against a two-thirds majority in the convention at Pough- 
keepsie—was a monarchist. The evidence is not sufficient, 
In after years when Jefferson was hard pressed to give some- 
substantial evidence of his oft-repeated charges against Ham- 
ilton he could adduce nothing more tangible than an after- 
dinner remark which Hamilton:was said:to have made at; 
Jefferson’s own table, to the effect that the British consti- 
tution might‘be regarded as the best in the world. The- 
evidence does: not convict: And even if it did, it. is high. 


‘time for the American people to:be plainly told that such a. 


government as that of Great Britain, with its magnificent 
House of Commons and responsible Ministry, is better, és: 
to be preferred, is a safer refuge for civil liberty than any: 
nondescript secession confederacy. But while this is true, 
be it never forgotten that: the consolidated, indivisible, re-- 
publican Union, to the defense of which Hamilton contri- 
buted the vast resources of his genius, is infinitely better 
than either confederacy or kingdom:.. Vive la Republiquer 

In the United States the problem has been not only te 
emancipate man and keep him-free, but also to create a nation 
of freemen with-whom the-will of the majority shall have the 
foree of sovereign law. Jefférson:seized the first part of this 
problem; Hamilton grasped:it all.. It was-because Jefferson 
could not and would not see the importance of transforming: 
the United States into a nation that: he remained to his. 
dying day wedded to the destruetive theories of democracy. 
He was a great patriot, anda:bad statesman. His ability to 
destroy existing evils was only equaled by his inability te 
create new institutions. He -could write the Declaration of 
Independence, but vould not appreciate the grandeur of the 
Union. He could deelare the rights of man, but could not 
construct or even conceive the organic forms necessary to 
preserve them. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I say without prejudice or passion 
that the later- governmental theories of Thomas Jefferson 
have been the bane of American politics. The Jeffersonian 
Democracy, by. itself, means- anarchy and ruin. It means. 
the dissolution: of political.unity and the lapse of all things 
into chaos. If one plan; one purpose, one hope, one destiny 
be good for the American people, or for any people, then the 
Jeffersonian Democracy is not good: except in so far as it 
yields to the Hamiltonian Union. In the history of the past 
the democracy has done marvels: It has pulled down the 
thrones of despotism. Here in: the West it has lighted a 
torch which shall never be extinguished. It has startled 
the nations by its eourage and magnanimity. It has writ- 
ten Sie Semper Tyrapnis- in: a record that shall outlast the 
obelisks of Egypt. It has made arbitrary power odious and 
damned the doctrine of the domination of the few over the 
many with an everlasting curse. It has given to liberty 4 
new definition in the language of mankind. Ithas preached 
the pure gospel of human nature in the presence of trembling 
kings, and has painted an aureole of glory about the head of 
hime who dares to die forfreedom. But the Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy, great as it is, must bend the knee to the Hamil- 
tonian Union. Otherwise there is nothing before us but 
discord, dismemberment, and death. 

The democratic instinct is still ready, as it has ever been, 
to defeat itself by audacity. It cries out for liberty, equality, 
fraternity ; but it forgets that liberty, equality, and fratefr 







































' side of the strong towers of union there is nothing but an- 
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nity can exist only within the bulwarks of the nation. Out- 


archy, disintegration, and barbarism. 

I am for all the rights of the Jeffersonian Democracy, and 
I am for all the powers of the Hamiltonian Union. I am 
for the Jeffersonian Democracy under the Hamiltonian 
Union. This is the key of American liberty. Give us the 
unobstructed exercise of democratic rights under the un- 
obstructed exercise of national supremacy, and you have 
the prize for which the ages have contended. But if any 
man will put the Hamiltonian Union under the feet of 2 
disruptive Democracy turn upon him the guns of Gettys- 
burg. 

As between the nation and the state, I say, down with 
the state and up with the nation. The Hamiltonian maxim 
is the one thing cardinal in American politics. How other- 
wise shall the rights of man be made secure except by the: 
supremacy of law and the oneness of the nation? Where 
shall we go for the maintenance of individual liberty except 
to the flag of ‘‘the States in Empire?’’ How shall the pre- 
cious rights of local self-government—the right of every 
man to adjudge his own affairs according to his will—be 
guaranteed and perpetuated except by the supreme power’ 
of unequivocal nationality ? 

This one thing essential to the perpetuity of his country 
Hamilton grasped with greater sagacity and profounder’ 
penetration than did any other man of the epoch. The rest 
doubted, wavered, compromised; he only stood fast, hold- 
ing the anchor. He divined the future. He saw in the dis- 
tance the storms and perils to which the American people: 
were to be exposed. He understood the besetting sins of 
democracy as well as he understood the vices of despotism.. 
The study of history gave him his materials; genius gave 
him his insight. Every relapse of antiquity he analyzed to: 
its elements and causes. Every abortive project of the hu- 
man race struggling for freedom he read as an open book.. 
Every complication and tendency of modern Europe he 
knew by heart. ‘‘Hamilton avait divine ? Europe,” said’ 
Talleyrand. To the wisdom of the philcsopher he added 
the vision of the prophet. With the lore of the jurist and! 
statesman he joined the virtues of the patriot and philan- 
thropist. . 

If Alexander Hamilton could have had his way he would’ 
have choked the serpent of disunion even as Hereules: 
strangled the Hydra. If he could have had his way the 
pernicious doctrines of secession and dismemberment, 
whether in New England or Carolina, would have died! 
without an advocate. If he could have had his way the 
patriotic but infatuated people of the Southern States would 
never have closed their hearts to the blessed memories of' 
the Revolution and rushed blindly after the shameful ban- 
ners 6f disunion, into the dark gorges of blood and death: 
If Hamilton could have had his way the atrocities of Fort 
Pillow and Belle Isle, the horrors of Andersonville and’ 
Libby would never have stained the escutcheon of our 
country or blackened the annals of the world. If he could 
have had his way the fairest portion of our Jand would‘ not 
to-day be sitting in darkness and gloom, crouching in the 
corner of the temple of liberty, but half recovered from the: 
wild insanity and fierce hatred of bloody war. ©: that the 
day may speedily dawn when the distrust and suspicion of 
the disruptive and hostile South shall give place to return- 
ing confidence in the glory of the nation and love for the 
starry banner of that indissoluble union made sacred‘by the’ 
sorrows of our fathers! 

illite 

NAMES OF THE PoPEs.—The custom of eacli: Pope taking'a' 
fresh name on his assuming the pontificate originated A. 
D. 687 with Pope Sergius, whose original. name signified! 
Swine-snout. 


THE BIOLOGISTS ON: VIVISECTION- 


{Mr. Henry Bergh lectured in Association Hall, in New York, one 
evening in the early part of February, on vivisection, thus pushing” 
his battle to prevent cruelty to animals to the very door of the medi-- 
cal colleges. He said: 


“If we have no mght to torttré a man, why torture a dog? Why 
not perform these vivisections on a human being?” Here there were- 
groans and hisses from medical students in the gallery, and a 

lause from the audience on the floor. After stating that not a single- 

act’ tending: to benefit mankind had been evolved by vivisection, 
Mr. Bergh said: ‘Accident is the parent of all original discoveries, 
though millions of animals have been tortured in vain,”’ A storm 
of hisses was created by the remark. ‘Practical physiology is a sole-- 
cism, and not ascience. It learns nothing, teaches nothing.” 

“The moth eaths your garments for subsistence,’ said Mr. Derg, 
in conclusion, ‘‘and the savage Indian scalps you for revenge, but 
the vivisectionist should be placed under‘ social ban, for Hades can 
not produce the scenes they do: Are these the men to call to the 
bedsides of your families? hy, such professional men are worse- 
than disease itself.”’ 


This question is attracting a great deat of attention in Europe, and’ 
it is being elaborately and ably discussed in some of the leading” 
Enghsh magazines. Our readers will ‘find below the main portion of 
an article on ‘‘The Biologists on Vivisection,’’ by R. H. Hutton, im 
the Nineteenth Century. | 





When this-controversy first arose, Professor Ray Lankes- 
ter, a most distinguished man among English physiologists,. 
wrote as follows to a weekly journal:: 

If Professor Sehiffhas carefully and intelligently experimented! 
with the dogs entrusted to him, there is certainly no reason to re-- 
proach him with their large numberi. |The statement was that 700° 
dogs had been vivisected by the Professor.) If you allow experi- 
ments at all, you must admit the more of'if the better, since it is- 
very certain that for many years to come the problems of physi- 
ology demanding“experimentai‘solution ‘will increase in something: 
like geometrical! ratio, instead of décreasing.* 

I have heard! Professor Ray Lankester blamed for this- 
language as if it were hasty and ill-considered ; but it seems 
to me that whether pradént or not for the cause he had at 
heart, it was at any rate perfectly candid, and a thoroughly 
just corollary from the demands which the physiologists 
then put forward} nay, that the tone of the profession, 
though it has since been sedulously reserved as to the quan- 
tity of pain it may be necessary to infliet, has been steadily 
coming up to Pfofessor Ray Lankester’s standard in the at— 
titude it has assumed. And it is indeed obvious that if phy— 
siologists themselves are the only fit judges of the pain they 
ought to inflict, if they are right in asserting, as all those 
whi have considered ‘the question, and who take this side, 
do assert; that no thoroughly educated physiologist should 
shrink from performing atiy number of well-considered ex- 
periments, however fall of torture to the victims, which he 
deems essential to the eliciting‘of any important truth, them 
there can be no eseape from Professor Ray Lankester’s posi- 
tion. In investigations of this sort a large enough number 
of experiments to yield a safe average is at least as necessary, 
probably more so, than in: purely physical investigations ;. 
for in the highly organized beings:there is more risk of 
capricious variations due to the peculiarities of individual 
constitutions; and unless-errors of this kind: can be elimi- 
nated, the deductions from them: may be entirely vitiated, 
and may prove misleading instead of trustworthy. Not a 
physiologist of them all has been found to condemn Profes- 

sor Ritherford’s reduplicated series of severe operations on 
dogs paralyzed, but not’rendered the less sensitive to pain, 
by curari; experiments avowedly made ‘solely to test the. 
effect of various drugs in stimulating the secretion of bile. 
Nor’can any one who maintains the principles of Sir James. 
Paget, mueh less of Dt. Wilks and Professor Owen, consist- 
ently condémn such reduplicated experiments. They set 
out'with the assumption that any amount of animal pain 
which any properly educated physiologist is willing to in- 
flict'in the cause of science is justifiable,.and that it must 








*Letter to the Spectator; January 10, 1874. 
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rest with the individual judgment and conscience of the 
individeal physiologist to decide whether the play is worth 
the eandk or not; and they can not therefore say in any in- 
dividual case, ‘Clearly this man has gone too far; his ob- 
ject was scientific indeed, but trivial, and the number ot his 
victims was too great.’’ They dare not say ‘‘Thus far and 
no farther,” without laying themselves open to the reply 
that they had already conceded the scientific judgment of 
*the individual operator ought to be the sole judge there. 

Indeed if we are to look at physiology solely as an experi- 

mental science, and in no other light, I should suppose that 

Professor Lankester is right. The more of wisely-adjusted 

experiments you perform for a specific end, the better will 

be your progress in the understanding of the physiological 

Waws involved. At all events, we know asa matter of fact 
that wherever these experiments are pursued without re- 

-striction, the more numerous grow the new problems which 

they suggest, whether the solutions of the old problems 
furnished by them be satisfactory or otherwise. If the 
whysiological laboratory is to flourish in England as it 
flourishes in Germany, France, and Italy, the chances are 
that Professor Lankester’s anticipations will be verified, 

-and that ‘‘the problems of physiology demanding experi- 
mental solution will increase in something like geometrical 
gatio instead of decreasing.’’ What is required, then, by the 
physiologists is this, that while endeavoring to put down 

all the eruel amusements, and to substitute for the cruel 
modes of terminating life the most speedy and painless we 
an find, we shall at the same time sanction the unrestricted 
growth of a new profession of very great dignity and in- 
fluence, in which animal torture when weighed against 
thumap gains of any kind, whether purely intellectual or 
directly beneficial to the bodily health and life of men, are 
to be aceounted just as light in the balances as the individual 
fnvestigator chooses to consider it. Does any man in his 
senses really believe that such a revolution as this can be 
effected without lowering enormously the popular consider- 
ation for animal suffering? If it is to be a final answer to 
every question as to the ‘‘why” that the utility of the result 
far outweighs the mischief of inflicting so much pain, how 
are we to answer the brutal wagoner or the brutal rat- 
eateher who declares that as it is essential for the duty he 
fhas undertaken to obtain a certain result in a certain time, 
and at a certain cost, the end must justify the means, even 
‘though the team be over-driven, or the rats poisoned by the 
emost agonizing of all poisons, to obtain it? You can not 
iby any possibility inaugurate a new and highly distin- 
-guished profession of persons whose business it is known 
to be toinflict on animals any amount of suffering requisite 
for the special purpose of benefiting men, without giving a 
mew impulse to the selfishness of men in every other grade 
.of life, and postponing indefinitely the possible acceptance 
of the humaner creed to which the act for preventing 
«ruelty to domestic animals gives at once public expression 
and a new authority. 

And, as a matter of fact, I do observe that since this sub- 
‘ject was first discussed amongst us, the physiologists have 
caused a considerable change for the worse in the profes- 
sional estimates formed of the anguish inflicted by this 
kind of experiment;—estimates changed for the worse 
ehiefly in this, that there is a. visible tendency now to 
whitewash even those most ‘‘cruel vivisectors’”’ whom the 
great physiologists of the past most earnestly denounced. 
At the time the commission on vivisection was sitting, six 
years ago, no expression could be found too strong for the 
-eruelty of physiologists like Magendie. The late Professor 
Sharpey, for instance, spoke of some of Magendie’s experi- 

ments as exciting ‘‘a very strong feeling of abhorrence, not 
in the public mind merely, but especially among physiolo- 
gists,’ and he characterized one of these experiments as 












‘the famous, it ought rather to have been called the in- 
famous experiment.’’ But if you read the medical journals 
now, there is hardly a trace of the same tone of passionate 
indignation against very agonizing experiments. Compare 
the Lancet of 1875 with the Lancet of 1881, and no one can 
fail to be struck with the extraordinary change of tone, the 
disappearance almost of the apologetic line of excuse for 
vivisection, and the appearance in its place of a strongly 
aggressive scorn for the humanitarians,.and of a tone of 
assertion for the absolute right of physiologists, so long as 
they have had a complete education on these matters, to do 
what they will in the cause of science without being called 
upon to render an account to any one. Even in speaking of 
Magendie, so humble and noble a thinker as Sir James 
Paget now expresses none of the disgust which evidently 
filled the late Professor Sharpey at the mention of that sci- 
entific tormentor’s name. I was extremely struck by the 
sedulously moderate tone of this passage: 


I think it probable that the pain inflicted in such experiments as I 
saw done by Magendie was greater than that caused by any generally 
permitted sport; it was as bad as that I saw given to horses ina 
bull-figh*, or which I supposed to have been given in dog-fighting or 
bear-baiting. I never saw anything in his or any other experiments 
more horrible than is shown in many of Snyder’s boar hunts, or in 
Landseer’s ‘‘ Death of the Otter.” 

If any one will look at Professor Sharpey’s account of the 
“infamous”? experiment to which he refers (which, how- 
ever, Sir James Paget, perhaps, may not have seen), it will 
be difficult, I think, for him te imagine any anguish which 
‘“sport,’’ however cruel, could inflict that could come near 
it. But the fashion nowadays—a fashion partly, I think, due 
to the frequent use of curari in all experiments in which 
anesthetics are not used, a poison which, by paralyzing 
the motor nerves, prevents all the usual signs of agony—is 
to speak in the most minimising and depreciating tone of 
the probable amount of pain suffered by the victims of 
physiological experiment, the contortions of whose bodies 
have perhaps all been stilled by a poison which, in Claude 
Bernard’s opinion, rather increased than diminished the 
sufferings under the knife. It is to me perfectly clear that 
the first effect, of the new movement has been, by familiar- 
izing men with the subject, to diminish in a most striking 
degree the professional abhorrence of even the cruelest 
vivisections; and as one result of this, though no doubt a 
result produced without their own knowledge, to persuade 
the professional apologists for the practice that the actual 
sufferings inflicted on the victims are in almost all cases 
comparatively trifling, though it is quite certain that if any 
one were to propose to inflict the same on a criminal under 
a sentence of death, humane men like Sir James Paget, 
Professor Owen, and Dr. Wilks, would be utterly scandal- 
ized and horrified. If any one were to propose to them to 
have all the murderers under the sentence of death put 
under curari, and their bile-ducts opened by a surgical 
operation in order to inject various drugs, this process, with 
frequent reopenings of the wound, lasting for eight hours 
at a time, and the patients’ lungs being kept all the time 
artificially in motion by the use of an engine in order to 
prevent their death through that paralysis of the lungs 
which curari causes, not only would these gentlemen be 
justly indignant, but all England would expect, and rightly 
expect, the humanest of our professions to lead the cry 
against a cold-blooded proposal. The criminal himself 
would no doubt ask, ‘‘Is thy servant a dog, that he should 
suffer this thing?’’ and the inquiry would be most pertinent. 
For when this treatment is inflicted upon a few score of 
dogs, and we indignantly denounce it, we are rebuked by 
this most humane of professions for our grossly sentimental 
and injurious comments. And yet Dr. Anthony, the pupil 
and dissector of Sir Charles Bell, assured us when he was 
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-giving his evidence to the Royal Commision, that in his 
‘epitiion the domestic animals are subject to the same 
‘gpeéial sensibility of the nerves—hyperesthesia, the doctors 
‘gall it—to which civilization has rendered civilized human 
beings liable. 

I may be asked how far I would carry my objection to 
the inflictien of pain upon animals for the sake of men. 
‘And I think the question a most reasonable one. Unless 
‘we are prepared to lay-down some principle for our guidance 
iin these matters, there is nothing but bewilderment on the 
(humanitarian side of the. question, while the scientific men 
have the advantage: of eonsistency iin claiming to inflict 
-any-pain whatever of which they think the result likely to 
-yield a decided balanee of.good. ‘Yet I may say in passing 
that even they can not: persuade men to take much account 


.of the same-sort of caleulation of the amount of health to 


\be gained ori life to' be saved, where the set-off on the other 
aside is not animal -suffering, but a very much smaller 
ameunt of human liberty, pleasure, or privilege to be re- 
mounced er forbidden. The absolute prohibition of all alco- 
holie drinks, except as a drug in the pharmacopeeia of the 
ymedical man, would probably save a hundred times as 


‘many lives, and a thousand times as many constitutions, 


as all the painful experiments upon animals put together; 


_yet no combination ef doctors will ever force that upon us, 
and { think it is quite right that they should not be able to 
dose. Again, the refusal of weak nations to defend them- 


selves against their adversaries would probably prevent infi- 
mitely more cruel deaths and crueler wounds than all the tor- 
tures inflicted on animals since the science of medivine had 
ite rise have contributed to the same result; and yet men are 


-quite right in not saving their lives and their constitutions 


at the cost of their liberty and their national life. I believe 
that no argument is practically weaker with men, in a case 
where moral considerations can be ranged on the other 
side, than the plea of utility to health and life. You might 
prevent numberless and complex diseases by prohibiting 
the marriage of men and women of unsound constitutions, 
‘but moral considerations will not aliow the state to do it. 
Now what is the moral consideration which, in my belief, 
will outweigh all the pleas of the vivisectionists, and pre- 
vent mankind from accepting their estimate of the question 
atissue? I believe it is this—that while we are bound to 
keep animal life in subordination to that of man, we are 
also bound to kill humanely any creatures whose destruc- 
tion is needful for our life, and regard them and treat them 
as bond fide fellow-creatures, in so far as their nature is akin 
éo ours, and to associate our happiness with theirs. We are 
indeed bound to spare them just as much as we, if we were 
in the power of a higher race as they are in our power, 
should expect to be spared by that higher race, ourselves. 
Thus it seems to me that all those sufferings in which the 
lower animals only share our own fate—as the horse, for in- 
stance, shares the liabilities of his rider in war, or in dan- 
gerous journeys; or as the dog shares the abbreviated life 
and the various hardships of the St. Bernard monks in their 
work of mercy at the Swiss hospice—are perfectly legiti- 
mate. Such sufferings of the lower races tend to draw them 
closer to us, and to make us more kindly to them; and 
therefore sentimental writings about such mild discipline 
as that of the whip or.the reins, or the captivity of cage 
birds, or any other pains which mutatis mutandis are of the 
same order as we would be willingly subjected to ourselves 
by a higher race for the sake of being identified with the 
life and aims of that higher race, sound maudlin, unmanly, 
and absurd. Suffering of some kind is the fate of all mor- 
fal beings; and, indeed, the sufferings of wild animals 
which have no association with man are probably quite as 
»8evere, and not nearly so ennobling, as the sufferings of do- 
mesticated animals when humanely trained by those who 





have a true sympathy forthem. But I can not conceive it 
possible that we can once begin to treat the lower races of 
animals as destined to benefit us chiefly by their agonies, 
without extinguishing in ourselves that genuine sympathy 
which our common nature and common susceptibilities, 
and indeed, as many men now hold, our common origin, 
ought to excite. I think that in a rough way we may put 
ourselves in the place of the lower animals, and ask what 
we, with their pains, and their sensitiveness, and their 
prospects of life, and pain, and happiness, might fairly ex- 
pect of beings of much greater power, but of common sus- 
ceptibilities. Small pains, and sufferings, and risks, such 
as we ourselves would willingly undergo (were our lots as 
simple as theirs, and were there none dependent upon us) 
for the sake of helping those above us, we may fairly re- 
quire of the creatures beneath us. I, for my part, bave al- 
ways thought that the genuine inoculations—the only really 
very fruitful experiments amongst those of recent times— 
should be included in this class, except in the rare cases 
where they are known to involve far more torture than the 
ordinary diseases to which animals are liable, especially as 
these inoculations may well benefit not only men but the 
very creatures which suffer them. Indeed, there have been 
not a few medical men who have tried the effect of such in- 
oculation upon themselves; and there would have been 
many more of such experimenters were not the claims of 
kindred among men so much more urgent than any claims 
amongst the lower animals possibly can be. But directly 
you come to the point where no man would willingly un- 
dergo the torture you propose to inflict, and where any 
man who proposed to inflict it on another human being, 
even though he were a condemned criminal, would be 
thought to be degrading his humanity by the proposal— 
then I say you also reach the point where to inflict it upon 
one of the lower creatures for the sake of man, is utterly de- 
structive of the true tie between all sensitive beings, and of 
the true attitude with which civilization itself requires that 
we should regard the fellow-creatures in the ranks of life be- 
neath us. Yet I tried in vain in the Commission on Vivi- 
section to get any physiologist to put limits of any kind to 
the agony which he thought it right to inflict for what he 
called ‘‘a sufficient end.’”’ Now it seems to me that if we 
are to separate the lower races of animals so entirely from 
man, that we may inflict any amount of anguish upon them 
purely for our own benefit—anguish which we should feel 
it utterly atrocious to inflict on the most criminal for the 
same end—we sever all ties of sympathy with the ‘lower 
races of animals, and compel ourselves to assume toward 
them the moral attitude of selfish tormentors. And the re- 
sult of that would, I believe, be so disastrous to our civiliza- 
tion, that we should lose infinitely more in the tone and 
character of our humanity than we could ever gain in the 
lives we might save, or the limbs we might heal, or the 
diseases we might cure, by the knowledge derived from 
such tortures or from the sanatory resources which they 
might reveal. 


PADDLE YouR OWN CANOE.—This expressive phrase 
seems to have first appeared in a poem published in Har- 
per’s Magazine (New York, May, 1854). The following 
stanzas give a fair example of the whole: 

Voyager upon life's sea, 
To yourself be true; 

And, whate’er your lot may be, 
Paddle your own canoe. 





* * * oe . * * 


Leave to Heaven, in humble trust, 
All you will to do; 

But if you would succeed, you must 
Paddle your own canoe. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES. 


[This bright little poem was written on the occasion of a wedding 
among the C. L. 8. C. tribe of California. The high contracting 
parties were a Mr. Jones and a Miss Bell, members of the Society of 
Friends. She has been a Chautauquan. If all readers of the poem 
could know how many Chautauquans were interested in the wed- 
ding, and especially how popular and beloved the lady has been as a 
single Bell, their appreciation of the poem would be greatly enhanced. 
—Ep. CHAUTAUQUAN. | 

All good Chautauquans now burn midnight oil, 
And hang enraptured o’er the classic page, 
Pore over torsos, statues, busts, and spoil 
Their eyes on frescoes dim with dust and age. 


Thus late I mused, when o’er my sight there crept 
A mist which grew into a mighty cloud; 

Strange sounds assailed my ears, and round me swept 
The forms which erst did old Olympus crowd. 


Jove nodded tome from his lofty seat, 
Endymion and Diana wandered by, 
Venus I saw, and Mercury’s flying feet, 
While, last and least, young Cupid met my eye. 


Low at his beauteous mother’s feet he lay, 

Clapping his hands and quite convulsed with glee, 
Yet mid his laughter I could hear him say, 

‘* I’ve caught ’em both, they’ll ne’er escape from me! 


‘* She thought her Quaker garb a coat of mail, 
He fancied he could baffle all my arts; 
Ha! ha! we’ll see them now begin to quail, 
I’ve sent an arrow straight through both their hearts!”’ 


‘‘ Hush! silly child,’’ said Venus; but his side 
I neared and begged his victims’ names he’d tell. 

Up sprang the boy and frowned— Victims! ’’ he cried, 
‘*T’ve hung a chime where was a single Bell! ’’ 

-—— fe 
LAVENGRO. 
A DREAM OR DRAMA; OR, A SCHOLAR, A GYPSY, 
A PRIEST. ' 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Presently a man emerged from the tent, bearing before him a 
rather singular table: it appeared to be of white deal, was exceed- 
ingly small at the top, and with very long legs. Ata few yards from 
the entrance he paused and looked round, as if to decide on the 
direction which he should take. Presently, his eye glancing on me 
as I lay upon the ground, he started, and appeared for a moment in- 
clined to make off as quick as possible, table and all. In a moment, 
however, he seemed to recover assurance, and coming up to the 
place where I was, the long legs of the table projecting before him, 
he cried, ‘‘Glad to see you here, my lord.” 

“Thank you,” said I, “it’s a fine day.”’ 

‘“* Very fine, my lord; will your lordship play ? 
wins—them that don’t finds, loses.’’ 

“Play at what?” said I. 

“Only at the thimble and pea, my lord.”’ 

‘*T never heard of such a game.”’ 

“Didn't you? Well, I'll soon teach you,” said he, placing the 
table down. ‘‘All you have to do is to put a sovereign down on my 
table, and to find the pea, which I put under one of my thimbles. 
If you find it—and it is easy enough to find it—I give you a sovereign 
besides your own: for them that finds, wins.” 

“And them that don’t find, loses,” said I; ‘‘no, I don’t wish to 
play.”’ 

““Why not, my lord ?” 

“Why, in the first place, I have no money.” 


Them that finds, 





have no money, you can’t play. Well, I suppose I must be seeing 
after my customers,” said he, glancing over the plain. 

“Good day,” said I. 

“Good day,’’ said the man, slowly, but without moving, as if in 
reflection. After a moment or two, looking at me inquiringly, he 
added, ‘‘Out of employ ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said I, ‘‘ out of employ.” 

The man measured me with his eye as I lay on the ground. 
length he said, ‘* May I speak a word or two to you, my bord?” 

‘“‘As many as you please,”’ said I. 

‘* Then just come alittle out of hearing, a little further on the grass, 
if you please, my lord.” 

‘“Why do you call me my lord?” said I. as I arose and followed 
him. 

‘*We of the thimble always calls our customers lords,’’ said the 
man; ‘but I won’t call you such a foolish name any more; cone 
along.”’ 

The man walked along the plain till he came to the side of a dry 
pit, when, looking around to see that no one was nigh, he laid his 
table on the grass, and, sitting down with his legs over the side 
of the pit, he motioned me todo the same. ‘‘So you are in want 
of employ,”’ said he, after I had sat down beside him. 

‘*Yes,’’ said I, “‘ I am very much in want of employ.”’ 

‘think I can find you some.” 

“ What kind ?” said I. 

‘‘Why,”’ said the man, ‘‘I think you would do to be my bonnet.’” 

“‘Bonnet!”’ said I, ‘‘ What is that ?”’ 

‘*Don’t you know? However, no wonder, as you had never heard 
of the thimble and pea game, but I will tell you. Weof the game 
are very much exposed; folks when they have lost their money, as 
those who play with us mostly do, sometimes uses rough language, 
calls us cheats, and sometimes knocks our hats over our eyes; and 
what’s more, with a kick under our table, causes the top deals to fly 
off; this is the third table I have used this day, the other two being 
broken by uncivil customers; so we of the game generally like to 
have gentlemen go about with us to take our part, and encourage us; 
though pretending to know nothing about us; for example, when 
the customer says, ‘I’m cheated,’ the bonnet must say, ‘ No, you 
a’n’t, it is all right ;’ or, when my hat is knocked over my eyes, the 
bonnet must square, and say, ‘I never saw the man before in all my 
life, but I won’t see him ill-used;’ and so, when they kicks at the 
table, the bonnet must say, ‘I won’t see the table ill-used, such @ 
nice table, too; besides, I want to play myself;’ and then I would 
say to the bonnet, ‘ Thank you, my lord, them that finds,.wins ;’ and 
then the bonnet plays, and I lets the bonnet win.” 

‘In a word,” said J, ‘‘ the bonnet means the man who-covers you, 
even as the real bonnet covers the head.” 

** Just so,”’ said the man, ‘“‘I see you are awake, and: would soon 
make a first-rate boanet.”’ 

‘* Bonnet,”’ said 1, musingly; ‘‘ bonnet; it is metaphorical.” 

“Ts it?” said the man. 

** Yes,’’ said I, ‘‘like the cant words ——"’ 

‘* Bonnet is cant,’’ said the man; ‘“‘ We of the thimble, as well: as 
all clyfakers and the like, understand cant, as, of course, must every 
bonnet; so, if you are employed by me, you had better learn it as 
soon as you can, that we may discourse together without being un- 
derstood by every one. Besides covering his principal, a bonnet 
must have his eyes about him, for the trade of the pea, though a 
strictly honest one, is not altogether lawful; so it is the duty of the 
bonnet, if he sees the constable coming, to say the gorgio’s welling.” 

‘That is not cant,’’ said I, * that is the language of the Rommany 
Chals.”’ 

“Do you know those people ?”’ said the man. 

‘*Perfectly,’’ said I, ** and their language, too.’’ 

“T wish I did,” said the man, ‘‘ I would give ten pounds and more 
to know the language of the Rommany Chals. There’s some of it in 
the language of the pea and thimble; how it came there I don’t 
know, but soitis. I wish I knew it, but it is diffierlt.. You'll make 
a capital bonnet; shall we close ?”’ 

“What would the wages be?”’ I demanded. 

‘Why, toa first-rate bonnet, as I think you would prove, I could 
afford to give from forty to’fifty shillings a week.”’ 

‘Ts it possible ?”’ said I. 

‘*Good wages, a’n't they ?”’ said the man. 

“First-rate,"’ said [; “bonneting is more profitable than reviewing.” 

“Anan?” said the man. 

“Or translating; I don’t think the Armenian would:have paid me 


At 


’ 


“Oh, you have no money; that of course alters the case. If you H at that rate for translating his Esop.’” 


‘ 
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** Who is he ?”’ said the man. 

‘“ Esop ?”’ 

““No, I know what that it: Esop’s cant for a hunchback; but 
t’other ?”’ 

“You should know,”’ said I. 

‘* Never saw the man in all my life.” 

“Yes, you have,”’ said I, ‘“‘and felt him, too; don’t you remember 
the individual from whom you took the pocket-book ?” 

“Oh, that was he; well, the less said about that matter the bet- 
ter; I have left off that trade, and taken to this, which is a much 
better. Between ourselves, I am not sorry that I did not carry 
off that pocket-book; if I had, it might have encouraged me 
in the trade, in which, had I remained, I might have been lagged, 
sent abroad, as I had been already imprisoned; so I determined to 
leave it off at all hazards, though I was hard up, not having a penny 
in the world.”’ 

‘‘And wisely resolved,”’ said I, “ it was a bad and dangerous trade; 
I wonder you should ever have embraced it.”’ 

“Tt is all very well talking,” said the man, *‘ but there is a reason 
for everything; I am the son of a Jewess, by a military officer,’’—and 
then the man told me his story. I shall not repeat the man’s story; 
it was a poor one, a vile one. At last he observed, ‘‘ So that affair 
which you know of determined me to leave the filching trade, and 
take up with a more honest and safe one; so at last I thought of the 
pea and thimble, but I wanted funds, especially to pay for lessons at 
the hands of a master, for I knew little about it.”’ 

‘* Well.” said I, ‘‘ how did you get over that difficulty ?”’ 

‘Why,’ said the man, ‘I thought I should never have got over 
it. What funds could I raise? I had nothing to sell; the few clothes 
[had I wanted, for we of the thimble must always appear decent, or 
nobody would come near us. I was at my wits’ ends; at last I got 
over my difficulty in the strangest way in the world.” 

“ What was that?” 

“By an old thing which I had picked up some time before—a 
book.”’ 

“A book ?” said I. 

“Yes, which I had taken out of your lordship’s pocket one day as 
you were walking the streets in a great hurry. | thought it was a 
pocket-book, at first, full of bank notes, perhaps,’’ continued he, 
laughing. ‘‘ It was well for me, however, that it was not, for I 
should have soon spent the notes; as it was, I had flung the old thing 
down with an oath, as soon as I brought it home. When I was 
so hard up, however, after the affair with that friend of yours, I 
took it up, one day, and thought I might make something by it to 
support myself a day with. Chance or something else led me into a 
grand shop; there was a man there who seemed to be the master, 
talking to a jolly, portly old gentleman, who seemed to be a country 
squire. Well, I went up to the first, and offered it for sale; he took 
the book, opened it at the title-page, and then all of a sudden his 
eyes glistened, and he showed it to the fat, jolly gentleman, and his 
eyes glistened, too, and I heard him say, ‘ How singular!’ and then 
the two talked together in a speech I didn’t understand—I rather 
thought it was French, at any rate it wasn’t cant; and presently the 
first asked me what I would take for the book. Now1 am not alto- 
gether a fool, nor am I blind, and I had narrowly marked all that 
had passed, and it came into my head that now was the time for 
making a man of myself, at any rate I could lose nothing by a little 
confidence; so I looked the man boldly in the face, and said, ‘ J will 
have five guineas for that book, there a’n't such another in the 
whole world.’ ‘ Nonsense,’ said the first man, ‘there are plenty of 
them; there have been nearly fifty editions to my knowledge; I will 
give you five shillings.’ ‘No,’ said I. ‘I'll not take it, for I don’t like to 
be cheated, so give me my book again; and I attempted to take it 
away from the fat gentleman’s hand. ‘Stop,’ said the younger man, 
‘are you sure that you won’t take less?’ * Nota farthing,’ said. I; 
which was not altogether true, but I said so. * Well,’ said the fat 
gentleman, ‘ I will give you what you ask ;’ and sure enough he pres- 
ently gave me the money; so I made a bow and was leaving the 
shop, when it came into my head that there was something odd in 
all this, and asI had got the money in my pocket, I turned back, and 
making another bow, said, ‘ May I beso bold as to ask why you gave 
me all this money for that ere dirty book? When I came inw the 
shop I should have been glad to get a shilling for it; but I saw you 
wanted it, and asked five guineas.’ Then they looked at one another 
and smiled, and shrugged up their shoulders. Then the first man, 

ooking at me, said, * Friend, you have been a little too sharp for us; 
however, we can afford to forgive you, as my friend here has long 
been in quest of this particular book; there are plenty of editions, as 





I told you, and a common copy is not worth five shillings; but this 
is a first edition, and a copy of the first edition is worth its weight in 
gold.” 

‘* So, after all, they outwitted you,” I observed. 

‘‘Clearly,” said the man; ‘“ I might have got double the price had 
I known the value; but I don’t care; much good may it do them, it 
has done me plenty. By means of it I have got inte an honest re- 
spectable trade, in which there’s little danger and plenty of profit, 
and got out of one which would have got me lagged sooner or later.” 

‘*But,”’ said I, ‘“‘ you ought to remember that the thing was not 
yours; you took it from me, who had been requested by a poor old 
apple-woman to exchange it for a Bible.”’ 

“Well,” said the man, “ did she ever get her Bible ?”’ 

‘“* Yes,” said I, ‘‘ she got her Bible.’’ 

‘Then she has no cquse to complain; and, as for you, chance or 
something else has sent you to me, that I may make you reasonable 
amends for any loss you may have had. Here am I ready to make 
you my bonnet, with forty or fifty shillings a week, which you say 
yourself are capital wages.”’ 

“‘T find no fault with the wages,’’ said I, ‘‘ but I don’t like the em- 
ploy.” 

‘* Not like bonneting?”’ said the man; “‘ah, I see, you would like 
to be principal; well, a time may come—those long white fingers of 
yours would just serve for the business.”’ 

“Ts ita difficult one ?” I demanded. 

‘“ Why. it is not very easy; two things are needful—natural talent, 
and persistent practice; but I’ll show you a point or two connected 
with the game;” and, placing his table between his knees as he sat 
over the side of the pit, he produced three thimbles and a small 
brown pellet, something resembling a pea. He moved the thimble 
and pellet about, now placing it to all appearance under one, and 
now under another. ‘‘ Under which is it now?” he said at last. 
“Under that,” said I, pointing to the lowermest of the thimbles, 
which, as they stood, formed a kind of triangle. *‘ No,” said he, “ it 
is not, but lift it up;’’ and when I lifted up the thimble, the pellet, in 
truth, was not under it. ‘ It was under none of them,”’ said he, “ it 
was pressed by my little finger against my palm;’’ and then he 
showed me how he did the trick, and asked me if the game was not 
a funny one, and on my answering in the affirmative, he said, “I 
am glad you like it, come along and let us win some money.” 

Thereupon, getting up, he placed the table before him, and was 
moving away; observing, however, that I did not stir, Le asked 
me what I was staying for. ‘‘ Merely for my*own pleasure,” said I, 
‘“‘T like sitting here very well.’’ ‘“ Then you won’t close?” said the 
man. ‘ By no means,’’ I replied, ‘* your proposal does not suit me.’’ 
‘** You may be principal in time,’’ said the man. ‘‘ That makes no 
difference,”’ said I; and sittang with my legs over the pit, I forth- 
with began to decline an Armenian noun. ‘“ That a’n’tcant,” said 
the man; “no, nor gypsy, either. Well, if you won’t close, another 
will, I can’t lose any more time,’’ and forthwith he departed. 

And after I had declined four Armenian nouns, of different de- 
clensions, I rose from the side of the pit and wandered about 
amongst the various groups of people scattered over the green: 
Presently I came to where the man of the thimbles was standing, 
with the table before him, and many people about’ him. ‘Them 
who finds, wins, and them who can’t find, loses,’ he cried. Various 
individuals tried to find the pellet, but all were unsuccessful, till at 
last considerable dissatisfaction was expressed, and the terms rogue 
and cheat were lavished upon him. ‘‘‘ Never cheated anybody in all’ 
my life,” he cried: and, observing me at hand, * Didn’t I play fair, 
my lord ?’’ he inquired. But I made no answer. Presently some: 
more played, and he permitted one or two to win, and the eagerness: 
to play with him became greater. After I had looked on for some 
time, I was moving away. Just then I perceived a short, thick per- 
sonage, with a staff in his band, advancing in a great hurry ; where 
upon, with a sudden impulse, I exelaimed, 

‘*Shoon thimble-engro ; 
Avella gorgio.”’ 

The man who was in the midst of his pea and thimble process no 
sooner heard the last word of the distich, than he turned an alarmed 
look in the direction of where I stood; then, glancing around, and 
perceiving the constable, he slipped forthwith his pellet and thimbles 
into his pocket, and, lifting up his table, he cried to the people 
about him, ‘‘ Make way!” and with a motion with his head to me, 
as if to follow him, he darted off with a swiftness which the short, 
pursy constable could by no means rival; and whither he went, or 
what became of him, I know not, inasmuch as I turned away in an- 
other direction. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


And, as I wandered along the green, I drew near to a place where 
several men, with a cask beside them, sat carousing in the neighbor- 
hood of a small tent. ‘‘ Here he comes,” said one of them, as I ad- 
wanced, and standing up, he raised his voice and sang: 

‘Here the Gypsy gemman see, 
With his Roman jib and his rome and dree— 
Rome and dree, rum and dry 
Rally round the Rommany Rye.” 

It was Mr. Petulengro, who was here diverting himself with sev- 
eral of his comrades; thev all received me with considerable frank- 
ness. ‘Sit down, brother,’ said Mr. Petulengro, “ and take a cupof 
good ale.”’ 

I sat down. ‘ Your health, gentlemen,” said I, as I took the cup 
which Mr. Petulengro handed to me. 

‘Aukko tu pios adrey Rommanis. Here is your health in Rom- 
many, brother,”’ said Mr. Petulengro; who, having re-filled the cup, 
now emptied it at a draught. 

“Your health in Rommany, brother,” said Tawno Chikno, to 
whom the cup came next. 

“The Rommany Rye,” said a third. 

“The Gypsy gentleman,”’ exclaimed a fourth, drinking. 

And then they all sang in chorus, 

‘* Here the Gypsy gemman see, 
With his Roman jib and his rome and dree— 
Rome and dree, rum and dry 
Rally round the Rommany Rye.” 

‘And now, brother,”’ said Mr. Petulengro, “‘ seeing that you have 
drunk and been drunken, you will perhaps tell us where you have 
been, and what about ?”’ 

‘*T have been in the Big City ”’ said I, ‘‘ writing lils.”’ 

‘‘ How much money have you got in your pocket, brother?” said 
Mr. Petulengro. 

‘* Eighteen pence,”’ said I, ‘‘ all I have in the world.” 

“T have been in the Big City, too,” said Mr. Petulengro; “but I 
have not written lils—I have fought in the ring—I have fif:y pounds 
in my pocket—I have much more in the world. Brother, there is 
considerable difference between us.”’ 

‘«T would rather be the lil-writer, after all,’’ said the tall, handsome 
black man; ‘ indeed, I would wish for nothing better.” 

‘Why so?” said Mr. Petulengro. 

“* Because they have so much to say for themselves,” said the black 
man, ‘“‘even when they are dead and gone. When they are laid in 
the churchyard, it is their own fault if people a’n’t talking of them. 
Who will know, after I am dead, or bitchadey pawdel, that I was 
once the beauty of the world, or that you, Jasper, were——”’ 

** The best man in England of my inches. That’s true, Tawno— 
however, here’s our brother will perhaps let the world know some- 
thing about us.”’ 

“Not he,’ said the other, with a sigh; “‘he’ll have quite 
enough to do writing his own lils, and telling the world how hane- 
some and clever he was; and who can blame him? NotI. If I 
could write lils every word should be about myself and my own 
tacho Rommanis—my own lawful wedded wife, which is the same 
thing. I tell you what, brother, I once heard a wise man say in 
Brummagem, that‘ there is nothing like blowing one’s own horn,’ 
which I conceive to be much the same thing as writing one’s own lil.” 

After a little more conversation, Mr. Petulengro arose and 
motioned me to follow him. ‘ Only eighteen pence in the world, 
brother!”’ said he, as we walked toge ther. 

“Nothing more, I assure you. How came you to ask me how 
much money I had?” 

‘‘Because there was something in your looks, brother, something 
very much resembling that which a person showeth who does not 
carry much money in his pocket. I was looking at my own face 
this morning in my wife’s looking-glass—I did not look as you do.” 

“I believe your sole motive for inquiring,” said I, ‘‘was to have an 
opportunity of venting a foolish boast, and to let me know that you 
were in possession of fifty pounds.” 

“‘What is the use of having money unless you let people know 
you have it?” said Mr. Petulengro. ‘It is not every one who can 
read faces, brother; and, unless you knew I had money, how could 
you ask me to lend you any?” 

“TI am not going to ask you to lend me any.” 

“Then you may have it without asking; as I said before, I have 
fifty pounds, all lawfully earnt money, got by fighting in the ring—I 
will lend you that, brother.”’ 

‘You are very kind,” said I, ‘‘but I will not take it.” 












“Then the half of it?” 

“Nor the half of it; but it is getting toward evening, I must ge 
back to the great city.’’ 

‘And what will you do in the Boro Foros?” 

“T know not,” said I. 

“Earn money?” 

“If I can.” 

“And if you can’t?” 

“Starve !’’ , 

“You look ill brother,’’ said Mr. Petulengro. 

“T do not feel well; the great city does not agree with me. Should 
I be so fortunate as to earn some money, I would leave the big city, 
and take to the woods and fields.” 

“You may do that,” said Mr. Petulengro, ‘‘whether you have 
money or not. Our tents and horses are on the other side of yonder 
wooded hill, come and stay with us; we shall all be glad of your 
company, but more especially myself and my wife Pakomovna.”’ 

‘‘Wha: hill is that?” I demanded. 

And then Mr. Petuleng o told me the name of the hill. ‘‘We stay 
on t’other side of the hilla fortnight,’’ he continued; ‘‘and as you 
are fond of lil writing, you may employ yourself profitably whilst 
there. You can write the lil of him whose dook gallops down that 
hill every night, even as the living man was wont to do long ago.” 

‘Who was he?” I demanded. 

“Jemmy Abershaw,’’ said Mr. Petulengro; ‘‘one of those whom we 
call Boro drom engroes, and the gorgois highwaymen. I once heard 
a rye say that the life of that man would fetch much money ; so come 
to the other side of the hill and write the lil in the tent of Jasper 
and his wife Pakomovna.”’ 

At first I felt inclined to accept the invitation of Mr. Petulengro;a 
little consideration, however, determined me to declineit. I had 
always been on excellent terms with Mr. Petulengro, but I reflected 
that people might be excellent friends when they met occasionally 
in the street, or on the heath, or in the wood; but that these very 
people when living together in a house, to say nothing of a tent, 
might quarrel. I reflected, moreover, that Mr. Petulengro had a 
wife. I had always, it 1s true, been.a great favorite with Mrs. Petu- 
lengro, who had frequently been loud in her commendation of the 
young rye, as she called me, and his turn of conversation; but this 
was at a time when I stood in need of nothing, lived under my 
parents’ roof, and only visited at the tents to divert and be diverted. 
The times were altered, and I was by no means certain that Mrs. 
Petulengro, when she should discover that I was in need both of 
shelter and subsistence, might not alter her opinion both with re- 
spect to the individual and what he said—stigmatizing my conversa- 
tion’as saucy discourse, and myself as a scurvy companion, and that 
she might bring over her husband to her own way of thinking, pro- 
vided, indeed, he should need any conducting. I, therefore, though 
without declaring my reasons, declined the offer of Mr. Petulengro, 
and presently, after shaking him by the hand, bent again my course 
toward the great city. 

I crossed the river at a bridge considerably above that hight of 
London; for, not being acquainted with the way, I missed te turn- 
ing which should have brought me to the latter. Suddenly I found 
myself in a street of which [ had some recollection, and mechanically 
stopped before the window of a shop at which various publications 
were exposed ; it was that of the bookseller to whom I had last ap- 
plied in the hope of selling my ballads or Ab Gwilym, and who had 
given me hopes that, in the event of my writing a decent novel, or a 
tale, he would prove a purchaser. As I stood listlessly looking at 
the window, and the publications which it contained, I observed a 
paper affixed to the glass by wafers with something written upon it. 
I drew yet nearer for the purpose of inspecting it; the writing was 
in a fair round hand—‘‘A Novel or Tale is much wanted,’’ was what 
was written. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

“T must do something,” said I, as I sat that night in my lonely 
apartment, with some bread and a pitcher of water before me. 

Thereupon taking some of the bread, and eating it, I considered 
what I wastodo. ‘I have no idea what I am to do.” said I, as I 
s'retched my hand toward the pitcher, ‘‘unless’’—and here I took a 
considerable draught—‘I write a tale or a novel—That bookseller,” 
[ continued, speaking to myself, “is certainly much in need of a tale 
or a novel, otherwise he would not advertise for one. Suppose I 
write one, I appear to have no other chance of extricating myself 
from my present difficulties; surely it was fate that conducted me te 
his window.” 
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“TI will doit,’’ said I, as I struck my hand againt the table; ‘I will 
do it.” Suddenly a heavy cloud of despondency came over me. 
Could I do it? Had I the imagination requisite to write a tale or a 
novel! ‘Yes, yes,’’ said I, as I struck my hand again against the 
table, “I can manage it; give me fair play, and I can accomplish 
anything.” 

But should I have fair play? I must have something to maintain 
myself with whilst I wrote my tale, and I had but eighteen pence in 
the world. Would that maintain me whilst I wrote my tale? Yes, 
I thought it would, provided I ate bread, which did not cost much, 
and drank water, which cost nothing; it was poor diet, it was true, 
but better men than myself had written on bread and water; had 
not the big man told me so? or something to that effect, months be- 
fore? 

It was true there was my lodging to pay for; but up to the present 
time I owed nothing, and perhaps, by the time the people of the 
house asked me for money, I should bave written a tale or a novel, 
which would bring me in money; I had paper, pens, and ink, and, 
let me not forget them, I had candles in my closet, all paid for, to 
light me during my night work. Enough, I would go doggedly to 
work upon my tale or novel. , 

But what was the tale or novel to be about? Was it to be a tale of 
fashionable life, about Sir Harry Somebody, and the Countess Some- 
thing? But I knew nothing about fashionable people, and cared 
less; therefore how should I attempt to describe fashionable life? 
What should the tale consist of? The life and. adventures of some 
ene. Good—but of whom? Did not Mr. Petulengro mention one 
Jemmy Abershaw? Yes. Did he not tell me that the life and ad- 
ventures of Jemmy Abershaw would bring in much money tw the 
writer? Yes, but I knew nothing of that worthy. I heard, itis 
true, from Mr. Petulengro, that when alive he committed robberies 
en the hill, on the side of which Mr. Petulengro had pitched his 
tents, and that his ghost still haunted the hill at midnight; but 
those were scant materials out of which to write the man’s life. It 
is probable indeed, that Mr. Petulengro would be able to supply me 
with further materials if I should apply to him, but I was in a hurry, 
and could not afford the time which it would be necessary to spend 
in passing to and from Mr. Petulengro, and consulting him. More- 
over, my pride revolted at the idea of being beholden to Mr. Petu- 
lengro for the materials of the history. No, I would not write the 
history of Abershaw. Whose then—Harry Simms? Alas, the life 
of Harry Simms had been already much better written by himself 
than I could hope to do it; and, after all, Harry Simms, like Jemmy 
Abershaw, was merely arobber. Both, though bold and extraordi- 
nary men, were merely highwaymen. I questioned whether I coul { 
eom pose a tale likely to excite any particular interest out of the ex- 
ploits of a mere robber. I want a character for my hero, thought I, 
something higher than a mere robber; some one like—like Colonel 
B———. By the way, why should I not write the life and adven- 
tures of Colonel B of Londonderry, in Ireland? 

A truly singular man was this same Colonel B of London- 
derry, in Ireland; a personage of strange and incredible feats and 
daring, who had been a partizan soldier, a bravo—who, assisted by 
eertain discontented troopers, nearly succeeded in stealing the crown 
and regalia from the Tower of London; who attempted to hang the 
Duke of Ormond, at Tyburn; and whose strange eventful career 
did not terminate even with his life, his dead body, on the circula- 
tion of an unfounded report that he did not come to his death by 
fair means, having been exhumed by the mob of his nitive place, 
where he had retired to die, and carried in a coffin through the 
streets. 

Of his life I had inserted an account in the Newgate Lives and 
Trials; it was bare and meagre, and written in the stiff awkward 
style of the seventeenth century; it had, however, strongly capti 
vated my imagination, and I now thought that out of 1t something 
better could be made; that, if I added to the adventures, and puri- 
fied the style, I might fashion out of it a very decent tale or novel. 
On a sudden, however, the proverb of mending old garments with 
new cloth occurred tome. ‘ iam afraid,” said I, ‘‘any new adven- 
ture which I can invent will not fadge well with the old tale; one 
will but spoil the other.”” Ihad better have nothing to do with Col 
enel B———,, thought I, but boldly and independently sit down and 
write the life of Joseph Sell. 

This Joseph Sell, dear reader, was a fictitious personage who had 
just come into my head. I had never even heard of the name, but 
just at that moment it happened to come into my head; I would 
write an entirely fictitious narrative, called the Life and Adventures 
of Joseph Sell, the great traveler. 





I had better begin at once, thought I; and removing the bread 
and the jug, which latter was now empty, I seized pen and paper, 
and forthwith essayed to write the life of Joseph Sell, but soon dis- 
covered that it was much easier to resolve upon a thing than to 
achieve it, or even to commence it; for the life of me I did not know 
how to begin, and, after ‘trying in vain to write a line, I thought it 
would be as well to go to bed, and defer my projected undertaking 
till the morrow. 

So I went to bed, but not to sleep. During a greater part of the 
night I lay awake, musing upon the work which I had determined 
to execute. For a long time my brain was dry and unproductive; I 
could form no plan which appeared feasible. At length I felt within 
my brain a kindly glow; it was the commencement of inspiration; 
in a few minutes I had formed my plan; I then began to imagine 
the scenes and incidents. Scenes and incidents flitted before my 
mind’s eye so plentifully, that I knew not how to dispose of them; 
I was in a regular embarrassment. At length I got out of the diffi- 
culty in the easiest manner imaginable, namely. by consigning to 
the depths of oblivion all the feebler and less stimulant scenes and 
incidents, and retaining the bettcr and more impressive ones. Be- 
fore morning I had sketched the whole work on the tablets of my 
mind, and then resigned myself to sleep in the pleasing conviction 
that the most difficult part of my undertaking was achieved. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Rather late in the morning [ awoke; for a few minutes I lay still; 
my imagination was considerably sobered ; the scenes and situations 
which had pleased me so much over night appeared to me in a far 
less captivating guise that morning. I felt languid and almost hope- 
less—the thought, however, of my situation soon roused me—I must 
make an effort to improve the posture of my affairs; there was no 
time to be lost; so I sprang out of bed, breakfasted on bread and 
water, and then sat down doggedly to write the life of Joseph Sell. 

It was a great thing to have furmed my plan, and to have arranged 
the scenes in my head, as I had done on the preceding night. The 
chief thing requisite at present was the mere mechanical act of com- 
mitting them to paper. This I did not find at first so easy as I could 
wish—I wanted mechanical skill; but I persevered; and before 
evening I had written ten pages. I partook of some bread and wa- 
ter; and, before I went to bed that night, I had completed fifteen 
pages of my life of Joseph Sell. } 

The next day I resumed my task—I found my power of-writing 
considerably creased; my pen hurried rapidly over the paper— 
my brain was in a wonderful teeming state; many scenes and vis~ 
ions which I had not thought of before were evolved, and, as fast as 
evolved, written down; they seemed to be more pat to my purpose, 
and more natural to my history than many others which I had 
imagined before, and which I now made give place to these newer 
creations; by about midnight I had added thirty fresh pages to my 
“Life and Adventures of Joseph Sell.” 

The third day arose—it was dark and dreary out of doors, and I 
passed it drearily enough within; my brain appeared to have lost 
much of its former glow, and my pen much of its power; I, how- 
ever, toiled on, but at midnight had only added seven pages to my 
history of Joseph Sell. 

On the fourth day the sun shone brightly—I arose, and, having 
bréakfasted as usual, fell to work. My brain was this day wonder- 
fully prolific, and my pen never before or since glided so rapidly 
over the paper; toward night I began to feel strangely about the 
back part of my head, and my whole system was extraordinarily 
affected. I likewise occasionally saw double—a tempter now seemed 
to be at work within me. 

‘You had better leave off now for a short space,’’ said the temp- 
ter, ‘‘and go out and drink a pint of beer; you have still one shilling 
left—if you go on at this rate, you will go mad—go out and spend 
sixpence, you can afford it, more than half your work is done.” I 
was about to obey the suggestion of the tempter, when the idea 
struck me that, if I did not complete the work whilst the fit was on 
me, I should never complete it; so I held on. I am almost afraid to 
state how many pages I wrote that day of the life of Joseph Sell. 

From this time I proceeded in a somewhat leisurely manner; but, 
as I drew nezrer and nearer to the completion of my task, dreadful 
fears and despondencies came over me. It will be too late, thought 
I; by the time I have finished the work, the bookseller will have 
been supplied with a tale or novel. It is probable that, in a town 
like this, where talent is so abundant—hungry talent too—a book- 
seller can advertise for a tale or a novel, without being supplied with 
half a dozen in twenty-four hours? I may as well fling down my 
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pen—I am writing to no purpose. And these thoughts came over 
my mind so often, that at last, in utter despair, I flung down the 
pen. Whereupon the tempter within me said—‘‘And, now you have 
flung down your pen, you may as well fling yourself out of the win- 
dow; what remains for you to do?’’ Why, to take it up again, 
thought I to myself, for I did not like the latter suggestion at all— 
and then forthwith I resumed the pen, and wrote with greater vigor 
than before, from about six o’clock in the evening until I could 
hardly see, when J rested for awhile, when the tempter within me 
again said, or appeared to say—‘‘All you have been writing is stuff, 
it will never do—a drug—a mere drug;’’ and methought these last 
words were—uttered in the gruff tones of the big publisher. ‘A 
thing merely to be sneezed at,” a voice like that of Taggart added; 
and then I seemed to hear a sternutation,—as I probably did, for, 
recovering from a kind of swoon, I found myself shivering with 
cold. The next day I brought my work to a conclusion. 

But the task of revision still remained; for an hour or two I 
shrank from it, and remained gazing stupidly at the pile of paper 
which I had written over. I was all but exhausted, and I dreaded, 
on inspecting the sheets, to find them full of absurdities which I had 
paid no regard to in the furor of composition. But the task, how- 
ever trying to my nerves, must be got over; at last, in a kind of des- 
peration I entered upon it. 1t was far from an easy one; there 
were, however, fewer errors and absurdities than I had anticipated. 
About twelve o’clock at night I had got over the task of revision. 
‘‘To-morrow, for the bookseller,’’ said I, as my head sank on the 
pillow. “Oh me!” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 

On arriving at the bookseller’s shop, I cast a nervous look at the 
window, for the purpose of observing whether the paper had been 
removed or not. To my great delight the paper was in its place; 
with a beating heart I entered, there was nobody in the shop; as I 
stood at thefcounter, however, deliberating whether or not I should 
call out, the door of what seemed to be a back parlor opened, and 
out came a well-dressed, lady-like female, of about thirty, with a 
good-looking and intelligent countenance. ‘‘What is your business, 
young man?” said she to me, after I had made her a polite bow. ‘I 
wish to speak to the gentleman of the house,” said I. ‘‘My husband 
is not within at present,”’ she replied; ‘‘what is your business?’ ‘I 
have merely brought something to show him,” “but I will -call 
again.’’ “If you are the young gentleman who has been here be- 
fore,” said the lady, ‘“‘with poems and ballads, as, indeed, I know 
you are,’ she added, smiling, ‘‘for I have seen you through the 
glass door, I am afraid it will be useless; that is,’’ she added with 
another smile, ‘if you bring us nothing else.” ‘‘I have not brought 
you poems and ballads now,”’ said I, ‘‘but something very different; 
I saw your advertisement for a tale or a.novel, and have written 
something which I think will suit; and here it is,’ I added, showing 
the roll of paper which I held in my hand. ‘Well,’ said the book- 
seller's wife, ‘‘you may leave it, though I can not promise you much 
chance of its being accepted. My husband has already had several 
offered to him; however, you may leave it; give it me. Are you 
afraid to intrust it to me?’’ she demanded somewhat hastily, observ- 
ing that I hesitated. ‘“‘Excuse me,”’ said I, “but it is all I have to 
depend upon in the world; I am chiefly apprehensive that it will not 
be read.” ‘On that point I can reassure you,” said the good lady, 
smiling, and there was now something sweet in her smile. “I give 
you my word that it shall be read; come again to-morrow morning 
at eleven, when, if not approved, it shall be returned to you.” 

I returned to my lodging, and forthwith betook myself to bed, 
notwithstanding the earliness of the hour. I felt tolerably tranquil; 
I had now cast my last stake, and was prepared to abide by the re- 
sult. Whatever that result might be, I could have nothing to re- 
proach myself with; I had strained all the energies which nature 
had given me in order to rescue myself from the difficulties which 
surrounded me. I presently sank into a sleep, which endured dur- 
ing the remainder of the day, and the whole of the succeeding night. 
i awoke about nine on the morrow, and spent my last threepence on 
a breakfast somewhat more luxurious than the immediately pre- 
ceeding ones, for one penny of the sum was expended on the pur- 
chase of milk. f 

At the appointed hour I repaired to the house of the bookseller; 
the bookseller was in his shop. ‘‘Ah,’’ said he, as soon as I entered, 
“T am glad tosee you."’ There was an unwonted heartiness in the 


bookseller’s tones, an unwonted benignity in his face. *‘So,’’ said 
he, after a pause, ‘you have taken my advice, written a book of ad- 
venture; nothing like taking the advice, young man, of your super- 








iors in age. Well, I think your book will do, and so does my wife, 
for whose judgment I have a great regard; as well I may, as she is 
the daughter ef a first-rate novelist, deceased. I think I shall ven- 
ture on sending your book to the press.’’ ‘“But,’’ said I, ‘‘we have 
not yet agreed upon terms.’’ “Terms, terms,” said the bookseller; 
‘ahem! well, there is nothing like coming to terms at once. I will 
print the book, and give you half the profit when the book is sold.” 
‘That will not do.”’ said I; I intend shortly to leave London; I must 
have something at once.’’ ‘‘Ah, I see,’’ said the bookseller, “‘in dis- 
tress; frequently the case with authors, especially young ones. 
Well, I don’t care if I purchase it of you, but you must be moder- 
ate; the public are very fastidious, and the speculation may prove 
a losing one, after all. Let me see, will five hem’’—he stopped. 
I looked the bookseller in the face; there was something peculiar in 
it. Suddenly it appeared to me as if the voice of him of the thimble 
sounded in my ear, ‘‘Now is your time, ask enough, never such an- 
other chance of establishing yourself; respectable trade, pea and 
thimble.’’ ‘Well,’ said I at last, “I have no objection to take the 
offer which you were about to make, though I really think five-and- 
twenty guineas to be scarcely enough, everything considered.” 
‘“‘Five-and-twenty guineas!’’ said the bookseller; ‘‘are you—what 
was I going to say—I never meant to offer half as much—I mean a 
quarter; I was going to say five guineas—I mean pounds; I will, 
hewever, make it up guineas.’’ ‘‘That will not do,” said I; “but, as 
I find we shall not deal, return me my manuscript, that I may carry 
it to some one else.’’ The bookseller looked blank. ‘‘Dear me,” 
said he, ‘“‘I should never have supposed that you would have made 
any objection to such an offer; I am quite sure that you would have 
been glad to take five pounds for either of the two huge manuscripts 
of songs and ballads that you brought to me on a former occasion.”’ 
“Well,” said I, “if you will engage to publish either of those two 
manuscripts, you shall have the present one for five pounds,”’ ‘God 
forbid that I should make any such bargain,” said the bookseller; 
“I would publish neither on any account; but, with respect to this 
last book. I have really an inclination to print it, both for your sake 
and mine; suppose we say ten pounds.” ‘‘No,’’ said I, ‘‘ten pounds 
will not do; pray restore me my manuscript.”’ ‘“Stay,’’ said the 
bookseller, ‘‘my wife is in the next room, I will go and consult her.”’ 
Thereupon he went into his back room, where I heard him convers- 
ing with his wife in a low tone; in about ten minutes he returned. 
“Young gentleman,’’ said he, ‘perhaps you will take tea with us 
this evening, when we will talk further over the maiter.”’ 

That evening I went and took tea with the bookseller and his wife, 
both of whom, particularly the latter, overwhelmed me with civility. 
It was not long before I learned that the work had already been sent 
to the press, and was intended to stand at the head of a series of en- 
tertaining narratives, from which my friends promised themselves 
considerable protit. The subject of terms was again brought for- 
ward. I stood firm to my first demand for a long time; when, how- 
ever, the bookseller’s wife complimented me on my production in 
the highest terms, and said that she discovered therein the germs of 
genius, which she made no doubt would some day prove ornamental 
to my native land, I consented to drop my demand to twenty pounds, 
stipulating, however, that I should not be troubled with the correc- 
tion of the work. 

Before I departed I received the twenty pounds, and departed 
with a light heart to ny lodgings. 

Reader, amidst the difficulties and dangers of this life, should you 
ever be tempted to despair, call to mind these latter chapters of the 
life of Lavengro. There are few positions, however difficult, from 
which dogged resolution and perseverance may not liberate you. 





CHAPTER XXXIII1. 

I had long determined to leave London as soon as the means 
should be in my power, and, now that they were, I determined te 
leave the great city ; yet I felt some reluctance to go. I would faim 
have pursued the career of original authorship, which had just 
opened itself to me, and have written other tales of adventure. The 
bookseller had, given me encouragement enough to do so; he had as- 
sured me that he should be always happy to deal with me for am 
article (that was the word) similar to the one I had brought him, 
provided my terms were moderate ; and the bookseller’s wife, by her 
complimentary language, had given me yet more encouragement. 
But for some months past I had been far from well, and my original 
indisposition. brought on partly by the peculiar atmosphere of the 
big city, partly by anxiety of mind, had been much increased by the 
exertions which I had been compelled to make during the last few 
days. I felt that, were I to remain where I was, I should die, or be- 
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geome a confirmed valetudinarian. I would go forth into the country, 
¢raveling on foot, and, by exercise and inhaling pure air, endeavor 
4 recover my bealth, leaving my subsequent movements to be de- 
termined by Providence. 

But whither should I bend my course? Once or twice I thought 
of walking home to the old town, stay some time with my mother 
and my brother, and enjoy the pleasant walks in the neighborhood ; 
put, though I wished very much to see my mother and my brother, 
and felt much disposed to enjoy the said pleasant walks, the old 
town was not exactly the place to which I wished to go at this pres- 
ent juncture. I was afraid the people would ask: Where are your 
Northern Ballads? Where are. your alliterative translations from 
Ab Gwilym—of which you were always talking, and with which you 
promised to astonish the world? Now, in the event of such interro- 
gations, what could I answer? Itis true I had compiled Newgate 
Lives and Trials, and had written the life of Joseph Sell, but I was 
afraid that the people of the old town would scarcely consider these 
as equivalents for the Northern Ballads and the songs of Ab Gwilym. 
I would go forth and wander in any direction but that of the old 
town. 

But how one’s sensibility on any particular point diminishes with 
time; at present, I enter the old town perfectly indifferent as to 
what the people may be thinking on the subject of the songs and 
ballads. With respect to the people themselves, whether, like my 
sensibility, their curiosity has altogether evaporated, or whether, 
which is at least equally probable, they never entertained any, one 
thing is certain, that never in a single instance have they troubled 
me with any remarks on the subject of the songs and ballads. 

As it was my intention to travel on foot, with a bundle and astick, 
I despatched my trunk containing some few clothes and books to 
the old town. My preparatians were soon made; in about three days 
I was in readiness to start. i 

Before starting, however, I bethought me of my old friend the 
apple-woman of London Bridge. Apprehensive that she might be 
jaboring under the difficulties of poverty, I sent her a piece of gold 
by the hands of a young maiden in the house in which I lived. The 
fatter punctually executed her commission, but brought me back 
the piece of gold. The old woman would not take it; she did not 
want it, she said. ‘‘Tell the poor thin lad,” she added, ‘‘to keep it 
for himself, he wants it more than I." 

Rather late one afternoon I departed from my lodging, with my 
#tick in one hand and a small bundle in the other, shaped my course 
to the southwest: when I first arrived, somewhat more than a year 
before, I had entered the city by the northeast. As I was not going 
home, [ determined to take my departure in the direction the very 
opposite to home. , 

Just as I was about to cross the street called the Haymarket, at 
the lower part, a cabriolet, drawn by a magnificent animal, came 
dashing along at a’furious rate; it stopped close by the curb-stone 
where I was, a sudden pull of the reins nearly bringing the spirited 
animal upon its haunches. The Jehu who had accomplished this 
feat was Francis Ardry. A small beautiful female, with flashing 
eyes, dressed in the extremity of fashion, sat beside him. 

“Holloa, friend,” said Francis Andry, ‘‘whither bound?”’ 

“T donot know,” said I; ‘‘all I can say is, that I am about to 
leave London.” 

“And the means ?’’ said Francis Ardry. 

“T have them,” said I, with a cheerful smile. 

“Qui est celui-ci?”’ demanded the small female, impatiently. 

“C’est——mon ami le plus intime; so’ you were about leaving London 
without telling me a word,” said Francis Ardry, somewhat angrily. 

“ T intended to have written to you,’ said I ‘‘ What a splendid 
mare that is!’ 

“Ts she not?” said Francis Ardry, who was holding in the mare 
with difficulty; ‘she cost a hundred guineas.”’ 

“Qwest ce qu il dit?’ demanded his companion. 

“Tl dit que le jument est bien beau.” 

*‘Allons, mon ami, il est tard,’’ said the beauty, with a scornful toss 
of her head; ‘‘ allons!”’ 

“Encore un moment,” said Francis Ardry; ‘‘ and when shall I see 
you again ?”’ 

“1 searcely know,’’ I replied. 
ut.” 

“Qwest ce qu'il dit?’’ said the lady again. 

“Tl dit que tout l'équipage est en assez bon gott.”’ 


I never saw a more splendid turn- 


“Alions, c'est en ours,” said the lady; ‘le cheval méme en a peur,’’* 


added she, as the mare reared up on high. 
“Can you find nothing else to admire but the mare and the equip- 
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age?’’ said Francis Ardry, reproachfuily, after he had with some 
difficulty brought the mare to order.”’ 

Lifting my hand, in which I held my stick, I took off my hat. 
‘‘ How beautiful!’’ said I, looking the lady full in the face. 

“Comment?” said the lady, inquiringly. 

“Tl dit que vous étes belle comme un ange,” said Francis Ardry, em- 
phatically. 

‘Mais, a la bonne heure! arrétez, mon ami,”’ said the lady to Francis 
Ardry, who was about to drive off; ‘‘je voudrais bien causer un mo- 
ment avec lui; arrétez, il est délicieuxr.—Est-ce bien ainci que vous traitez 
vos amis?” said she, passionately, as Francis Ardry lifted up his 
whip. ‘Bon jour, Monsieur, bon jour,” said she, thrusting her head 
from the side and looking back, as Francis Ardry drove off at the 
rate of thirteen miles an hour. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 4 

In about two hours I had cleared the great city, and got beyond 
the suburban villages, or rather towns, in the direction in which I 
was travelipg. I was in a broad and excellent road, leading I knew 
not whither. I now slackened my pace, which had hitherto been 
great. Presently, coming to a milestone on which was graven nine 
miles, I rested against it, and looking toward the vast city, which 
had long ceased to be visible, I fell into a train of meditation. 

I thought of all my ways and doings since the day of my first 
arrival in that vast city—I had worked and toiled, and though I had 
accomplished nothing at all commensurate with the hopes I had 
entertained previous to my arrival, [ had achieved my own living, 
preserved my independence, and become indebted to no one. I was 
now quitting it, poor in purse, it is true, but not wholly empty; 
rather ailing, it may be, but not broken in health; and, with hope 
within my bosom, had I not cause upon the whole to be thankful? 
Perhaps there were some who, arriving at the same time under not 
more favorable circumstances, had accomplished much more, and 
whose future was far more hopeful—Good! But there might be 
others who, in spite of all their efforts, had been either trodden 
down in the press, nevermore to be heard of, or were quitting the 
mighty town broken in purse, broken in health, and oh! with not 
one dear hope to cheer them. Had I not, upon the whole, abundant 
cause to be grateful? Truly, yes! 

My meditation over, I left the milestone and proceeded on my way 
in the same direction as before unti] the night began to close in. I 
had always been a good pedestrian; but now, whether owing to in- 
disposition or to not having for some time past been much in the 
habit of taking such lengthy walks, I began to feel not a little weary. 
Just as I was thinking of putting up for the night at the next inn or 
public house I should arrive at, I heard what sounded like a coach 
coming up rapidly behind me. Induced, perhaps, by the weariness 
which I felt, I stopped and looked wistfully in the direction of the 
sound. Presently up came a coach, seemingty a mail, drawn by four 
bounding horses—there was no one upon it but the coachman and 
the guard. When nearly parallel with me it stopped. ‘‘ Want to 
get up?” sounded a voice, in the true coachman-like tone—half 
querulous half authoritative. I hesitated; I was tired, it is true, 
but I had left London bound on a pedestrian excursion, and ! did 
not much like the idea of having recourse to a coach after accom- 
plishing so very inconsiderable a distance. ‘‘Come, we can’t be stay- 
ing here all night,” said the voice, more sharply than before. ‘I 
can ride a little way, and get down whenever I like,” thought I, and 
springing forward I clambered up the-coach, and was going to sit 
down upon the box, next the coachman. ‘No, no,” said the coach- 
man, who was a man about thirty, with a hooked nose and a red 
face, dressed in afashionably cut great coat, with a fashionable black 
castor on his head. ‘‘No, no, keep behind—the box a’n’t for the 
like of you,’’ said he, as he drove off; ‘‘ the box is for lords, or gen- 
tlemen at least.”” I made no answer. ‘“D—— that off-hand leader!”’ 
said the coachman, as the right-hand front horse made a desperate 
start at something he saw in the road; and, half rising, he with great 
dexterity hit with his long whip the off-hand leader a cut on the off 
cheek. ‘‘ These seem to be fine horses,” said I. The coachmar 
made no answer. ‘ Nearly thoroughbred,’ I continued; the coach- 
man drew his breath, with a kind of hissing sound, through his teeth. 
“Come, young fetlow, none of your chaff. Don’t you think, because 
you ride on my mail, I’m going to talk to you about ’orses. I talk 
to nobody about ’orses except lords.”’ ‘‘ Well,’’ said I, ‘‘ I have beem 
called a lord in my time.’’ ‘“ It must have been by a thimble-rigger, 
then,” said the coachman, bending back, and half turning his face 
round with a broad leer. ‘‘ You have hit the mark wonderfully,” 
said I, ‘‘ You coachmen, whatever else you may be, are certainly 
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no fools.” “‘ We a'n’t, a’n't we,” said the coachman. ‘‘ There you 
are right, and to show you that you are, I’ll now trouble you for your 
fare. If you have been amongst the thimble-riggers you must be 
tolerably well cleared out. Where are you going—to——? I think I 
have seen you there. The fare is sixteen shillings. Come, tip us 
the blunt; them that has no money can’t ride on my mail.” 

Sixteen shillings was a large sum, and to pay it would make a con- 
siderable inroad on my slender finances; I thought at first that F 
wouid say I did not want to go so far; but then the fellow would ask 
at once where I wanted to go, and I was ashamed to acknowledge 
my ntter ignorance of the road. I determined, therefore, to pay the 
fare, with a tacit determination not to mount a coach in future 
without knowing whither I was going. So I paid the man the 
money, who, turning round, shouted to the guard, “All right, Jem; 
got fare to——;"’ and forthwith whipped on his horses, especially the 
off-hand leader, for whom he seemed to entertain a particular spite, 
to greater speed than before. The horses flew. 

A young moon gave a feeble light, partial)y illuminating the line 
of road which, appearing by no means interesting, I the less regret- 
ted having paid my money for the privilege of being hurried along it 
in the flying vehicle. We frequently changed horses; and at last 
my friend the coachman was replaced by another, the very image of 
himself—hawk nose, red face, with narrow-rimmed hat and fashion- 
able benjamin. After we had driven about fifty yards, the new 
eoachman fell to whipping one of the horses. ‘* D—— this near- 
hand wheeler!” said he, ‘* the brute bas got a corn.’’ ‘ Whipping 
won’t cure him of his corn,’’ said I. ‘‘ Who told you to speak ?”’ 
said tlie driver, with an oath; “mind your own business; ’tis n’t 
from the likes of you I'm to learn to drive ’orses.” Presently I fell 
into a broken kind of slumber. In an hour or two I was aroused by a 
rough voice—‘Got to ——’oung man; get down if you please.” I 
opened my eyes—there was a dim and indistinct light, like that 
which precedes dawn; the coach was standing still in something like 
a street; below me stood the guard. ‘‘ Do you mean to get down,” 
said he, “ or will you keep us here till morning? other fares want to 
getup.” Scarcely knowing what I did, I took my bundle and stick 
and descended, whilst two people mounted. ‘All right, John,” said 
the guard to the coachman, springing up behind; whereupon off 
whisked the coach, one or two individuals standing by disappeared, 
and I was left alone. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


I went on to an old city where I remained two days, passing my 
time as best I could—inspecting the curiosities of the place, eating 
and drinking when I felt disposed, which I frequently did, the diges- 
tive organs having assumed a tone to which for many months they 
had been strangers—enjoying at night balmy sleep 1n a large bed in 
a dusky room, at the end of a corridor, in a certain hostlery in which 
I had taken up my quarters—receiving from the people of the hos- 
telry such civility and condescension as people who travel on foot 
with bundle and stick, but who nevertheless are percieved to be not 
altogether destitute of coin. are in the habit of receiving. On the 
third day, on a fine sunny afternoon, I departed from the city of the 
spire. 

As I was passing through one of the suburbs, I saw, all on a 
sudden, a respectable-looking female fall down in a fit; several per- 
sons hastened to her assistance. ‘She is dead,” said one. ‘No, she 
is not,’ said another. “I am afraid she is,’ said athird. ‘Life is 
very uncertain,” said a fourth. “It is Mrs. ” said a fifth; ‘‘let 
us carry her to her own house.”’ Not being able to render any assis- 
tance, I left the poor female in the hands of her townsfolk, and pro- 
ceeded on my way. I had chosen a road in the direction of the 
northwest; it led over downs where corn was growing, but where 
neither tree nor hedge were to be seen; two or three hours’ walking 
brought me to a beautiful valley, abounding with trees of various 
kinds, with a delightful village at its farthest extremity; passing 
through it I ascended a lofty acclivity, on the top of which I sat 
down on a bank. and taking off my hat, permitted a breeze, which 
swept coolly and refreshingly over the downs, to dry my hair, drip- 
ping from the effects of exercise and heat of the day. 

And as I sat there, gazing now at the blue heavens, now at the 
downs before me, a man came along the road in the direction in 
which I had hitherto been proceeding; just opposite to me he stop- 
ped, and looking at me cried—‘‘Am I right for London, master?”’ 

He was dressed like a sailor, and appeared to be between twenty- 
five or thirty years of age—he had an open manly countenance, and 
there was a bold and fearless expression in his eye. 











“Yes,” said I, in reply to his questiom;: ‘‘this-is-one of the ways te 
London. Jo you come from far?” 

“From ” said the man, naming:a’well-known sea-port. 

“Is this the direct road to London from:that' place?” I demanded 

“No,” said the man; ‘“‘but I had to visit'two or:three:other places- 
on certain commissions I was e1 trusted! with; amongst others te’ 
, where I had to take a smali' sum of'money... I am rather” 
tired, master; and, if you please, 5 will'sit down beside you.” 

‘*You have as much right to sit down bere:as I have," said I; “the’ 
road is free for every one; as for sitting:dewn ‘beside me;'you have’ 
the look of an honest man, and JB have no-objection to your com-- 
pany.” 

“Why, as for being honest, master;’” said ‘the man, laughing an@! 
sitting down beside me; ‘I haw’n’t' much' to say—many is the wild 
thing TI have done when I was younger; however, what is done, is 








done. To learn, one must live,. mastery and: I have lived long enough. 


to learn the grand point of wisdem.’’ 

“What is that?” said I. 

“That honesty is the best pelieyy master.”’ 

‘‘You appear to be a sailor,’” said I) looking at his dress. 

“I was not bred a sailor,’’ said the man. “though when my foot i: 
on the salt water, I can play the part—and play it well, too. I am 
now from a long voyage.”’ 

“From America?”’ said I. 

“Farther than that.” said: the man... 

‘‘Have you any objection to tell me?” said I. 

“From New South Wales,” said the:man, looking-me full in the 
face. 

“Dear me,” said I. 

‘““Why do you say ‘Dear me?””’ said thg man. 

“It is a long way off,’’ said T. ; 

“Was that your reason for saying so?”’ said the man. 

“Not exactly,’’ said I. 

“No,” said the man, with something of a bitter smile; “it was- 
something else that made you say so;, you were thinking of the con- 
victs.”’ 

“Well,” said I, ‘what then—you are no convict.’”’ 

“How do you know?”’ 

‘*You do not look like one.” 

‘‘Thank you, master,” said:the man ‘cheerfully ; ‘‘and to-a eertaim 


| extent you are right—bygones, are bygones—I am no longer what B’ 


was, nor ever will be again; the truth, however, is the truth—a eon- 
vict I have been—a convict at Sydney Cove.” 

“And you have served out the period for which you were sen-~ 
tenced, and are now returned?” 

‘“‘As to serving out my sentence,’ replied the man, ‘‘} can’t say 
that I did; I was sentenced for fourteen years, and was in Sydney 
Cove little more than half that time. The truth is that I did the 
government a service. There was a conspiracy amongst some ef the 
convicts to murder and destroy—I overheard and informed the gov- 
ernment; mind one thing; however, I was not concerned in it; these- 
who got it up were no comrades of mine, but a bloody gang of vik 
lains. Well, the government, in consideration of the service } had! 
done them, remitted the remainder of my sentence;.and some kind 
gentlemen interested themselves about me, gave me goed books and 
good advice, and being satisfied with my conduct, precured me em- 
ployment in an exploring expedition, by which I earned meney- 
In fact, my being sent to Sydney was the best thing that ever hap 
pened to me in all my life.” 

“And you have now returned to your native country. Longing 
to see home brought you:from New South Wales?” 

“There you are mistaken,” said the man. ‘Wish to see England: 
again would never have brought me so far; for, to tell you the truth, 
master, England was a hard mother to me, as she has proved te 
many. No, a wish to see another kind of mother—a poor old woman 
whose son I am—has brought me back.” 

“You have a mother, then?” said I. ‘‘Dees she reside in London?” 

“She used to live in London,” said the man; “but I am afraid she 
is long since dead.”’ 

‘‘How did she support herself?’ said I. 

“Support herself! with difficulty enough: she used to keep a small’ 
stall on London Bridge, where she sold fruit ;-I am afraid she is dead, 
and that she died perhaps in misery. She was a poor sinful erea 
ture; but I loved’ her, and she loved me. I'came alk the way back 
‘merely for the chance of seeing her.”’ 

‘Did you ever write to her,’’ said I, ‘‘or cause others to write te 
her?”’ 

“IT wrote to her myself,” said:the man, ‘‘about’'two years ago; bel 
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I never received an answer. I learned to write very tolerably over 
there. by the assistance of the good people I spoke of. As for read- 
ing, I could do that very well before I went—my poor mother taught 
me to read, out of a book that she was very fond of; a strange book 
itwas, 1 remember. Poor dear!—what I would give only to know 
that she is still alive.” 

“Life is very uncertain,” said I. 

“That is true,” said the man, with a sigh. 

“We are here one moment, and gone the next,’’ I continued. “As 
| passed through the streets of a neighboring town, I saw a respect- 
able woman drop down, and people said she was dead. Who knows 
but that she too had a son coming to see her from a distance, at that 
very time.” 

“Who knows, indeed,’’ said the man. 
mother is dead. Well, God’s will be done.”’ 

“However,” said I, “I should not wonder at your finding your 
mother alive.’’ 

“You wouldn’t?”’ said the man, looking at me wistfully. 

“] should not wonder at all,’’ said I; ‘‘indeed, something within 
ine seems to tell me you will; I should not much mind betting five 
shillings to five pence that you will see your mother within a week. 
Now, friend, five shillings to five pence——” 

“Ts very considerable odds,” said the man, rubbing his hands; 
“sure you must have good reason to hope, when you are willing to 
give such odds.”’ 


“Ah, I am afraid my 


“After all,” said I, ‘‘it not unfrequently happens that those who 


lay the long odds lose. Let us hope, however. What do you mean 
to do in the event of finding your mother alive?”’ 

“T scarcely know,” said the man; ‘‘I have frequently thought that 
if I found my mother alive I would attempt to persuade her to ac- 
company me to the country which I have left—it is a better country 
for a man—that is a free man—to'live in than this; however, let me 
first find my mother—if I could only find my mother——”’ 

“Farewell,’’ said I, rising. ‘‘Go your way, and God go with you— 
I will go mine.’”’ So we went down the hill together to the village 
through which I had already passed, where we parted, the sailor- 
looking man going his way and I mine. 

After walking about a dozen miles, I came to a town, where I 
rested for the night. The next morning I set out again in the direc- 
tion of the northwest. I continued journeying for four days, my 
daily journeys varying from twenty to twenty-five miles. During 
this time nothing occurred to me worthy of any especial notice. The 
weather was brilliant, and I rapidly improved both in strength and 
spirits. On the fifth day, about two o’clock, I arrived at a small 
town. Feeling hungry, I entered a decent-looking inn—within a 
kind of bar I saw a huge, fat, landlord-looking person, with a very 
pretty, smartly-dressed maiden. Addressing myself to the fat man, 
“House!” said I, ‘thouse! Can I have dinner, house?” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


PROPHECY FULFILLED. 


How died the poet A&schylus? 

That hero of ancient Grecian verse, 

Who carved with his sword an enduring name, 

And twined it with verse as a wreath of fame. 
As he walked near Gela in a field 

Pond’ring some mystery deep and sealed, 

Engrossed in thinking, down he sat, 

And to think the better took off his hat. 

An eagle chancing to pass that way, 

In her talons a tortoise taken as prey, 

Espying his head so shining and white 

Like a cobble-stone, she paused in her flight, 

Thinking, perhaps, that it might be well 

To drop the tortoise and crack its shell. 

Released from her talons it downward sped, 

And cracked—not its shell—but the poet’s head. 


MORAL. 


When rhyming, ’tis always an excellent plan 
To keep the eyes open as much as you can, 
Lest some passing eagle, by instinct lei, 

Let fal) a tortoise, which strike on your head. 
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THE OIL EXCHANGE OF AMERICA. 


ITS IMPORTANCE AND MAGNITUDE—THE MODE OF CON- 
DUCTING BUSINESS—UPS AND DOWNS OF TRADE--PECU- 
LIARITIES AND IDIOSYNCRASIES—ITS ORGANIZATION . 
AND MANAGEMENT. 

Nearly every one is more or less familiar with the discovery of 
petroleum on Oil Creek, Pennsylvania, and its tributaries, and the 
wondrous results which have grown from it. When it was first 
placed before the world as an illuminator, the question of ‘‘ cheap 
light’ had become a problem of difficult solution. The whale had 
been so persistently hunted, and so many thousands of them de- 
stroyed, that the timid leviathans had taken alarm and sought refuge 
in the frozen north, among whose icebergs and floes their pursuit was 
hazardous in the extreme, and the results disproportionate to the dif- 
ficulties encountered and distances to be traveled. Petroleum was 
only known as a medicine and liniment, when Colonel Drake under- 
took his daring experiment near Titusville, from which has poured 
streams of light into the dark places of the earth, carrying comfort 
into thousands of homes which else had been illuminated by the 
tallow dip or firelight. This was the inception of a vast business 
whose ramifications extend to the four quarters of the globe, which 
gives employment to thousands and tens of thousands of people. 

RIVERS OF OIL. 

It is not our purpose, in this article, to go over ground which has 
been repeatedly tilled, but to write of one of the branches of the 
production, refining and handling of the great staple, which has 
grown from zero in 1860 to the magnificent proportions of the present 
day. At first there was no market for the article, excepting the little 
which was required for the ills of human flesh. Gradually its value 
as an illuminant became known, the amber crude gave place to the 
golden refined, and the carbon being eliminated sufficiently, the pres- 
ent bright light was given to a needy world. Soon the demand in- 
creased to such an extent that the drill was set in motion at several 
points along ‘‘ The Creek.’’ The result was ‘“‘gushers’’ of such 
enormous size that there was soon no demand at all confmensurate 
with the supply. The rocks literally poured out rivers of oil, which 
ran to waste down Oil Creek and spread in countless iridescent hues 
upon the broad bosom of the Allegheny River. At the wells ten cents 
a barrel was the best price obtainable for even such proportion of the 
product as was needed, and the barrels were of more value, several 
times over, than the lambent fluid itself. The means used to market 
the commodity were by teamsters, who hauled it in barrels to Oil 
City, there to be loaded on steamers, or it was placed directly 
into barges at the wells and floated down ‘‘ The Creek” at high 
water, or “‘ pond freshed”’ if the stream was low. Pittsburgh was 
the then center of the oil trade. From that city came the buyers 
who bought the “ actual stuff,’ receiving it from the producer, 
‘planking the cash down,’ then and there. Where Oil City now 
stands was not even arespectable hamlet at the time oil was dis- 
covered, but as well after well was struck, demand increased and the 
price of oil appreciated, and the scattered village expanded. It be- 
gan to hum with industry, its streets were alive with teamsters, the 
air resounded with the shouts and oaths of busy, excited men. 

The great oil excitement of 1863, 1864, and 1865 set in, which sent 
such a whirl of speculation through the land, and set the drill 
“bouncing ”’ in all parts of old Venango county. All this time the 
oil itself was handled, no pipe lite was known, and “ certificates ”’ 
were an unborn thought. So long as oil was found where it could 
be floated down partially navigable streams, or such as could be made 
so by pond “‘ freshets,”’ to the Allegheny, just so long was the barrel 
and barge in the ascendant, and ruled the entire line of procedure. 
Just so long the teamster was the chief factor in the business, and 
mud the almost insurmountable obstacle. In February, 1865, came 
the striking of the ‘“‘ United States’’ well, on Pithole Creek, and with 
it a new problem for solution. Here was oil to be moved many 
miles, either to Titusville or the river, and as Pithole Creek was not, 
nor could not be, utilized for transportation, the teamster became 
more important than ever. His enemy, mud, however, gained the 
ascendency, for so very bad were the roads in either direction, 
that in the spring and fall of that year, three barrels were a load for 
a four-horse team With oil being poured out at the rate of thou- 
sands of barrels per day from flowing wells, on the Holmden and 
other farms, it soon became an almost impossible matter to get it 
taken to market at a price which would afford a profit. 

A PIPE LINE. 

But Yankee ingenuity was never foiled, when it came to the pinch, 

and so it proved in this case. A genius conceived the idea of laying 
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a line of pipe from Pithole City to Titusville, and pumping the oil 
through it. With almost magical celerity the work was done, and 
lo! the problem was solved, the teamster gone, the mud dried up, and 
eheap, certain, and economical transportation had. How breath- 
lessly was the end of that two-inch pipe at Titusville watched to ‘‘see 
if oil would come through,’ and when the amber jet gushed forth 
from it and struck in regular stream upon the bottom of the tank, 
a shout went up which made the welkin ring, and announced a new 
era in the onward march of our great industry. Out of this dis- 
eovery came the present ec: mplete manner of handling the vast pro- 
duction of to-day, as compared with that of 1865. From it grew the 
exchanges, the certificates, the brokér, the clamor and the clangor 
ef those buss marts of trade. 

Our purpose is to treat of these institutions, and especially of the 
Oil City Oil Exchange, the parent, the leader, the ‘“‘market-maker of 
the world,’ the center from which radiates all the life, soul and 
virility of the petroleum trade. Where millions of barrels of oil 
change hands every business day of the year. Where “giants in 
these days”’ hur! “‘great blocks”’ of oil to and fro. Where the ‘‘bulls 
and bears”’ fight battles as serious in their results as those of the 
late war, but where the ‘‘bleeding”’ is done in ‘‘bank accounts.”’ 
Where single transactions frequently involve checks of $50,000 and 
$100,000. Where fortunes are made and lost ina breath. Where 
the market ‘‘goes up’’ and “lay dowas”’ result. Where ‘down she 
goes”’ and the bulls are ‘‘squeezed.’’ Where margins are ‘‘called’’ 
and ‘‘put up” without a murmur. Where the buzz of the ‘‘whip- 
saw” is heard in the land to the much undoing of him who seeketh 
riches too quickly, causing, in many instances, the severance of the 
‘‘whipsawed one’’ from the exchange. Where the shores of the si- 
lent sea of the past are strewn with the wrecks of many a goodly 
vessel which set sail on its troubled waters, buoyed by hope and 
navigated by confidence. Where personal honor is at a high point, 
and the services of the ‘Arbitration Committee’ are seldom called 
into requisition. Where the ‘rules,’ adopted for the government 
and guidance of the members, are as strict as those of any organiza- 
tion in the land. Where a surging mass of humanity gathers about 
the ‘“‘bull-ring”’ and “‘hammer”’ or ‘“‘whoop-er-up”’ the livelong day. 
Where the click of the telegraph and the sharp cry of the messenger 
boy are incessantly heard. Where unique and apt nomenclature, 
the coinage of the brains of busy workers, is ever in use. Where 
jokes, practical and peculiar, are given and taken with unexcep- 
tional good humor. Where is constant strife and the exercise of 
quick and caustic wit, but no personal difficulties, no lasting ani- 
mosities. Where all is quiet and peaceful, until the sound of the 
gong starts the roar and whirl of the waves of trade, which subside 
as quickly when the electric tintinnabulation announces the closing 
hour. Such is an oil exchange, such par excellence is the Oil City 
oil mart. 

THE BEGINNING, 

This giant of business, this great representative of oildom and the 
petroleum supply of the world, grew from very small beginnings. 
In the early days of interchange of views and a crude attempt to 
handle a representative of the oil bought and sold, instead of the 
‘actual stuff,’ the trading was done in a car of the old Farmers’ 
Railroad, which then connected Oil City and Titusville, which car 
was especially set apart for the use of the oil men who came to Oil 
City from Titusville. This was in 1867, and this car was the first oil 
exchange. Soon speculators began to find the need of a permanent 
organization and a definite place for the transaction of business. 
About December, 1869, such an organization took place in the office 
ef Messrs. Owston & Sowers, where Griffith’s drug store now stands. 
Across Center Street was the office of the Pacific and Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company, and a portion of their room was used by the youth- 
ful Exchange. In the summer of 1871 they moved to the Sands 
Block, at the corner of Sycamore and Railrvad streets, but were 
ousted by fire during the following winter. They then opened for 
business in the Opera House Block, but subsequently built a ‘‘lean to”’ 
near the Empire Transportation Company’s office. This was the 
building used by the Oil City Oil Exchange until 1873, when the or- 
ganization received its quietus from the excitement incident to the 
memorable ‘‘shut down” and ‘‘stoppage of the drill,”’ resultant from 
the great ‘South Improvement Company” fight. 

THE REORGANIZATION. 

February 7, 1874, the present Oil Exchange was organized with 
fifty-five members. No rules were adopted, other than those gov- 
erning the initial organization, these being of a lax description. A 
room was secured in the Collins House Block in the rear of the 

Western Union Telegraph office, with an entrance on Sycamore 











street and another on Seneca. Business commenced at eight o'clock 
in the morning and continued until nine or ten at night, as circum- 
stances or the whims of the members dictated. There was but little 
order or system, and no safety against ‘‘lay downs”’ excepting the 
honor of members; it is but justice to say that this was generally 
sufficient, as it had been in the beginning of the oil business, and to 
the time now alluded to. 
PIPE LINES. , 

At this time there were in existence several pipe line companies, 
each and every one competing for the business of the producer. The 
“lower oil region’? was pouring out its thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of barrels of oil which were handled by the United, Union, 
Relief, Karns, Conduit, American Transfer, Grant and Antwerp, 
together with a number of smaller lines. 

The modus operandi of transferring the oil from the well-tanks to 
the large iron receptacles belonging to the various pipe lines, or 
their patrons, was by means of a network of two-inch iron pipe con- 
nected with each of the tanks at the wells, and the oil either run by 
gravity or pumped into the large tanks aforesaid. All the expense 
and labor of the work was, and is, performed by the companies, who 
charged thirty cents per barrel for thus taking the oil, caring for it, 
and loading it on cars or barges, as the case might be. This greatly 
relieved the producer and middle man, as the outpour of petroleum 
had again begun to exceed the demand, and the well-owners would 
consequently have been much embarrassed had they been compelled 
to care for their oil, as in days of yore. Out of this facility of hand- 
ling grew the 

CERTIFICATE. 

The pipe lines above mentioned issued acceptances to their pro- 
ducing patrons for the oil entrusted to their care, which were really 
promissory notes, the lines agreeing to deliver the number of barrels 
of oil named in the acceptance, to the holder thereof, at any of the 
loading racks of the companies. These were the representatives on 
paper of the actual oil in the tanks of the lines, and were good for 
their face at any time the individual holding desired the crude 
petroleum. These ‘certificates,’ as they were soon, and still are, 
called, afforded the long-desired medium for handling large lots of 
oil speedily and without any bother. The middle-men seized upon 
them with avidity, and at once inaugurated that spirit of speculation 
which has since grown so large and extended into all parts of the 
country. Where before had been a limited business, done in a great. 
measure by due bills of individuals—the solidity of which depended 
on the credit and standing of the person or persons issuing them— 
was now a regular, systematic arrangement, with corpdrate chartered 
companies back of it, and the confidence thus engendered left noth- 
ing to be added to induce heavy trading. 

The Oil City Exchange began at once to grow in importance, its 
numbers increased, its daily transactions became of greater moment, 
and all was life and activity. ‘‘ Brokers’’ multiplied, and orders ar- 
rived with pleasant frequency. A regular “ brokerage’’ price of six 
dollars and a quarter per thousand barrels was established. It soon 
became evident that business would be much simplified and the dan- 
gers of speculation and mistake lessened by dealing exclusively ‘‘ on 
the floor” in certificates of one thousand barrels or upward, and 
eliminating entirely all fractions of a thousand. This course was 
adopted, and maintained to the present time, there being no certifi- 
cates among the trade of less than one thousand barrels, and very few 
for a larger quantity. The price bid for and sold at was, and is, that 
of the ruling figure per barrel, it being manifest that a multiple of one 
thousand would readily occur to all when the oil was paid for. The 
cash system was established at once, and no deviation has ever been 
made from it, the oil bought and sold always being paid for whep 
delivered. A fluctuation of five-eighths of a cent per barrel was also 
adopted, or six dollars and twenty-five cents a thousand barrels. 
This was probably settled upon because of the convenience of adjust- 
ing brokerage charges. 

CONSOLIDATION. 

During the year 1876 a very active competition occurred among 
the various pipe lines, which had increased in number more rapidly 
than the business would warrant. Business was done at such rates 
of transportation that the managers and stockholders saw that, un- 
less some change was made, ruin would inevitably be the result. To 
remedy the difficulty a consolidation was effected between the (old) 
United Lines, Antwerp and Oil City, Atlantic, American Transfer, 
and Sandy pipe line companies forming the basis of the present or- 
ganization, known as the *‘United Pipe Lines.’’ The new company 
was chartered in March, 1877, with a capital of $3,000,000, and J. J. 
Vandergrift chosen President, J. R. Campbell, Treasurer, and E. 
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Hopkins, General Manager. These gentlemen still hold the same 
positions, with the exception of Mr. Hopkins, who.has been re- 
moved by death, Mr. W. T. Scheide now being the efficient General 
Manager. In the same year (1877) the Empire, Columbia Conduit, 
American Transfer, in McKean County—Olean, Hunter & Cum- 
ings, Keystone ani Relief pipe lines, were purchased, and the 
stock of the United Company raised to $5,000,000. Subsequently the 
Union, Karns and Tidioute and Titusville pipe companies were 
bought, thus completing the consolidation of all the lines of mo- 
ment in the oil region. Since the union of these companies ‘“‘The 
Tidewater Pipe Company, Limited,” has been formed, and is the 
only line of any importance competing with the “United.” Its 
pipes being laid in McKean County alone, of the producing districts, 
and its outlet being at Williamsport, its certificates are not dealt in 
extensively on the floor of the Exchange, hence our readers will under- 
stand that in speaking of ‘‘certificates”’ hereafter, ‘‘United’’ accep- 
tances are alluded to, and those only, as they form the medium of 
barter and transfer. Under the new arrangement the operations of 
the ‘‘United’’ were largely increased, and every facility afforded the 
trade for speedy, safe, certain and easy transaction of business. Al- 
though the “United” did not wish to become, and are not, strictly 
speaking, a storage company, they were forced by the rapid devel- 
opment of McKean County and the resulting astounding outpour- 
ing of petroleum from its thousands of wells, to build hundreds of 
immense iron tanks in which to store the surplus production. To 
enable them to do this, it was found necessary to establish rates of 
storage sufficient to transact this new phase of their business with- 
out loss to themselves or their patrons. They fixed upon one third 
of one per centum per barrel as the charge to such of the pro- 
ducers as had storage in the “‘Lines,’’ in other words, those which 
owned or had rented tankage connected with their pipes. Certifi- 
eates issued by the ‘‘Lines’’ to producers not in this position mature 
when dated, and begin to take at once a storage charge, or ‘‘freshen- 
ing’ in the language of the trade, of one cent and a quarter per 
month, or twelve dollars and a half for each thirty days they are 
left unrenewed. For ‘freshening’ one, or any number of days 
fewer than fifteen, the ‘‘Lines’’ charge fifty cents per day. Such 1s 
now the immensity of the business and the increased number of 
‘certificates’ that the ordinary methods of ‘“‘freshening’’ do not 
suffice, and ‘‘carrying”’ rates from day to day are paid and received 
among the members on the ‘“‘floor.”’ 
CERTIFICATION. 

At the time of the reorganization of the Oil City Oil Exchange, 
there was no such system known as the certification of checks by the 
banking institutions, but each dealer’s check was received as good, 
and no query raised in regard to it. Subsequently, experience 
taught the necessity of some safeguard, as several “lay downs’”’ of 
magnitude demonstrated the need of something more than individ- 
ual honor and responsibility. There was devised the ‘‘certified’’ 
check, which is now universally used as the medium between man 
and man in the purchase and sale of oil. It is plain that it would be 
as impossible to transact’the business of the Oil Exchange by the ac- 
tual exchange of currency in each transfer of certificates, as it 
would be to handle the 80,000 barrels of daily production without the 
aid of pipe lines. A “‘certified’’ check is simply dny individual’s 
check marked “‘good’”’ by his banker, the bank then being responsi- 
ble for the amount written thereon, These are used by the several 
deale:s and brokers who deposit them at their bank. The banks 
have a kind of clearing house arrangement, settling with each other 
every day, paying and receiving differences, as the case may be. 

FLUCTUATIONS. 

Within a year the fluctuations allowed ‘‘on the floor’ have been 
changed, they being reduced to one eighth of one cent per barrel, or 
to give a clearer idea to the reader, we will assume that the opening 
priceis 83c per barrel, or $830 for a thousand barrels, the next change 
would be either 83\%c or 82%c, as the market changed. 

MARGINS. 

The same necessity which called into existence thegertification of 
checks, also brought about the margin system, and incorporated into 
the rules special provisions in regard to their being ‘‘called’”’ and “put 
up.’ Any member can, in making asale or parchase, ‘‘call’’ mar- 
gins upon the other party, or be called upon, and the person being 
“called”? must ‘‘put up’ within an half hour thereafter, or the oil 
can be “bought in’”’ or “sold out” at the option of the caller and the 
expense of the delinquent. There is, however, an exception to this 
rule in “‘futures,”’ i. ¢., oil disposed of at seller’s or buyer’s option for 
& specified period. The actual working of the rules in everyday 
practice will be explained further on. 











OFFICERS. 


The present perfect organization. has been the result of long ex- 
perience and close observance of the inner and outer workings of the 
business and its needs. The Oil City Exchange now has a president, 
vice president, treasurer, secretary, a board of ten directors (the 
president being ex-officio a member of the board), an arbitration 
committee, to whom is referred all questions of violation of the 
rules, and a floor committee, to maintain erder during the sessions, 
and to take cognizance of such violations of the rules as may come 
under their observation. The Exchange owns its own building, each 
member holding a share of stock which represents his equal interest 
with all the other members in its ownership. The president presides 
at all meetings of the Exchange and at those of the board of 
directors. The arbitration committee has very important functions. 
If any member violates his contracts, is guilty of fraudulent con- 
duct, or in any minor manner breaks any of the laws governing the 
Exchange, this committee metes out his punishment, which can be 
fine, suspension, or expulsion, as it may determine. It is not, how- 
ever, the court of last resort, as a member feeling himself aggrieved 
can appeal to the board of directors, whose judgment is final. These 
officers and committees are chosen yearly, by ballot, and retain their 
position for the twelve-month. 

A DAY IN THE EXCHANGE. 

We will now take the reader with us into the large and beautiful 
room used for business, with its frescoed ceiling, its ‘‘bull-ring,’’ its 
luxurious seats, its raised dais surrounding the “bull-ring,” and its 
crowd of excited dealers and brokers. We will suppose he makes 
his entry by the Seneca Street doors, the main entrance. He first 
finds himself in a vestibule with a pair of green doors before him 
with circular glass windows, on which are inscribed, ‘‘No admit- 
tance except for members.’’ This is, however, not an insurmount- 
able obstacle, as we, his guide, possess the open sesame to the cave 
within. Pushing through these doors he finds himself in an alcove, 
spacious in extent, lighted by two large plate glass windows, @ 
chandelier hanging from the ceiling, and a fountain plashing 
melodiously in its glass basin. On his right he discerns an opening 
through which he catches a glimpse of the large room of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, sees the focus of the net«work of 
wires which he has seen outside, making ‘unwritten music paper 
against the sky.’’ On his left is the arched doorway into the reading- 
room, where, as it is not yet the hour of convening,’ he espies many 
members engaged in chess and checker-playing or perusing the 
morning newspapers. Ere he enters this doorway, we ask him to 
affix his signature to the yisitor’s book, and we place ours on the 
right of his. He is now ‘‘registered’’ and has the “right of the floor’ 
for the day and can go in and out, wander about, read, write, sleep, 
or smoke, as he may see fit—in the proper places. From the vesti- 
bule he passes into the main room and finds himself in a spacious 
chamber with frescoed walls and ceiling, the dome being lighted by 
three windows of heavy glass. Directly in front of him is the ros- 
trum of carved black walnut with the president and secretary.’s- 
desks, and on the right and left corners bronze figures of knights im 
armor supporting tinted, engraved globes covering gas jets. Look- 
ing aloft he sees pendant from the ceiling a pair of beautiful chande- 
liers of twelve lights each. Immediately on his right and left are 
the Center and Sycamore Street entrances, and at the other corners 
of the main hall are the smoking and wash-rooms respectively- 
Again casting his eyes upward he sees a gallery running around the 
entire chamber, where visitors are allowed access at pleasure. Start- 
ing from the face of this gallery, at regular intervals, are gas 
brackets of three lights, in harmony with the center chandeliers. 
Examining more minutely he discovers on his left, occupying the en- 
tire space between the Sycamore Street entrance and the wash-room 
door three large blackboards which are covered with figures. Ap- 
proaching more nearly he finds on the center and largest one, the 
shipments, charters, runs and business of the exchange in gross 
thousands, for the preceding month. On the right hand board are 
the shipments, and their average, charters and their average, and 
the amount ‘‘required to fill’ for the present month. On the left. 
hand board, the current price of refined oil in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Antwerp, Bremen and London, for each day of that 
week, both morning and afternoon quotations being given. The 
larger board is also used, to give notice of any business of the Ex- 
change or any meeting of directors or committees, which it may be 
advisable to communicate to all the members. 

EXPLANATION, 

“Shipments,” as displayed on the board, mean the amount of oil 

shipped from the oil regions, on the day specified, by the United 
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Pipe Lines; ‘“‘Charters,” the quantity required te load vessels taken 
ap on charter on the day indicated. The average of each is the di- 
vision of the total by the number of days of the current month 
which have passed into eternity. ‘‘Amount required to fill,” is the 
aggregate of all the capacity of engaged vessels which have not 
as yet been loaded. In other words, the shipments represent 
the quantity of oil taken away to the seaboard, either by pipes or in 
ears, the “‘charters,’”’ the amount to be shipped abroad in vessels en- 
gaged that day, but which may not be loaded for weeks to come, and 
‘required to fill,’ the total which is necessary to be placed afloat be- 
fore the contracts made can be discharged. 

Having studied these figures as long as he pleases, the visitor 
turns and inquires, what is that for? The cause of the inquiry is an 
oblong enclosure made by nickel-plated pipes raised on posts of the 
same material, about four feet from the ground, inside of which is 
strewn sawdust. His guide answers: that is the ‘‘bull-ring,’’ or 
‘‘bull-pen,” around which the members congregate to transact busi- 
ness, and is designed to keep the crowd apart, thus preventing a 
jam and crush in moments of excitement. He gazes around the 
room and sees a number of gentlemen, singly and in groups, some 
reading, others conversing, others receiving or sending dispatches, 
others smoking, and all quiet and apparently unconcerned. He 
looks at the cl@ek and notes the hands are pointing toward ten, he 
also observes to the left of the clock, as he stands, a gong, hung 
against the wall, and surmises what that is meant todo. About 
this time a gentleman mounts the rostrum and calls out: ‘‘What 
am I bid for Forest Oil Company stock?” and again, ‘‘What am I 
bid for Oil Exchange stock?’ This is the morning call of stocks. 
‘This disposed of, his attention is attracted by the members gather- 
ing around the ‘‘bull-ring,”’ filling the entire space about it, and flow- 
ing over on and occupying the raised dais. He becomes inter- 
ested as he observes the close scrutiny of the clock, the references to 
watches of those out of range of the Exchange timepiece, the sup- 
pressed excitement, and eager play of feature. As the hands mark 
the hour of ten, the gong he has before scrutinized, gives its 
afarum, the same electric spark sounding similar bells in the Ti- 
tusville, Bradford, Parker, Pittsburgh and New York exchanges. 
Presto, what a change! Where was calmness, quiet and order, is 
now a babel of sounds, a hurrying of feet and commingling of ges- 
tures, confusing in the extreme to the uninitiated eye and ear. He 
hears shouted, ‘‘I’ll give three-eighths for five.” ‘‘You can have it.” 
““T’ll take twenty.”’ ‘“‘That lets me out.” ‘Let herrolt.’”’ ‘I'll sell 
den at a quarter.’’ “I'll sell ten more.’’ ‘‘Who will give a quarter 
for fifty?’”’ “I'll give three-eighths for ten to-morrow.” ‘‘Bull it up.” 
“What can I get ten carried for?’’ “I'll give seventy cents on 
twenty.’ ‘“‘Half for ten sellers next week.” “I'll sell ten buyer’s 
first six, ninety-two and a-half.”’ “I'll give five-eighths for seller’s 
March.” “I'll sell running out to-day at an eighth.”’ “I'll give 
eighty-five for ten buyer’s March, M. U.”’ ‘Look out for general 
average.” ‘This certifigate wants a fire-slip.”” ‘‘I’ll give ten dollars 
to put ten to-day at two and a-half.”’ ‘‘I’ll give it to call at eighty- 
four to-morrow." ‘‘Whoop-er-up,”’ etc., and all this amid a roar and 
noise which further confuses the listener to whom this nomencla- 
ture is like so much Greek. To the members all is as plain as 
a, b, c, but a word of explanation is necessary for our readers. 

Jn the instance presented above, the opening price was eighty- 
three and three-eighths cents per barrel for “spot’’ oil, or cer- 
tificates deliverable and expiring that day, or needing “ freshening ”’ 
the following day. The “quarter” and “half’’ were the fluctu- 
ations of one-eighth above and below the opening figure. The ‘‘five,”’ 
‘*ten,”’ and “ twenty’ refer to the number of thousands of barrels 
bid for, or offered. ‘‘ Ten to-morrow,” indicates the bidder did not 
wish to purchase oil which he would be obliged to take the day of 
purchase. ‘ What can I get ten carried for? I'll give seventy cents,” 
shows that the party making the bid desired to have ten thousand 
barrels of oil carried over until the next day, for which he was wil- 
ling to pay seventy cents per day on each thousand barrels, being 
either unable to get accommodation in bank, or deemed it more de- 
sirable, perhaps, on account of “general average,” to get some one 
else to take the certificates, returning them to him on the morrow. 
In such case the borrower may be “ short”’ on the market, and thus 
gains the *‘ freshening,’’ making that much clear money by the 
transaction, but he, if he actually “ carries’’ the oil, assumes all risk 
of “ general average,’ and pays the pipe line storage charges, return- 
ing the oil “freshened.” ‘General average” is a very important 
factor in the calculations of the dealer in pipe line certificates. The 
pipe lines agreeing, in all instances, to return the same quantity of 
ail received by them from the well-owners, it naturally follows that 





a 
some provision must be made to cover losses which may accrue from 
lightning, bursting of tanks, or other casualties, which do occur and 
are likely to transpire at any time. They have therefore adopted the 
course, in the event of destruction of oil, of levying a pro rata assess. 
ment on all the crude petroleum in the tanks in their lines. This 
falls alike on the outstanding acceptances and credit balances, is a 
just and equitable method, and a cheap insurance for the owners of 
oil. The trade has given it the name “general average.” “Buy- 
er’s first six ’’ means that the purchaser has the option to call the 
oil at the price named, any time on or before the 30th of June, 1899. 
but must receive it at that time. ‘‘Seller’s option”’ is exactly the 
reverse of the last mentioned. ‘‘ Buyer’s March M. U.” is an option 
for that month precisely like that previously stated, the M. U. mean- 
ing margins up. Thisis a mere pleasantry, as margins can be ‘“‘called” 
at the option of the seller or buyer on any and all transactions, 
“spot” or ‘‘futures.’’ ‘‘ This certificate wants a fire-slip,” shows 
that a general average has occurred, and a slip setting forth that the 
requisite number of barrels and fractions of barrels of oil have been 
purchased of the lines to restore the certificate in question to its full 
value of one thousand, has been procured by the last holder of that 
particular acceptance. These are duly numbered to correspond and 
attached to each certificate as required. The offer to give money for 
puts and calls indicates the offerer wishes to secure the privilege of 
“‘putting’’ or “calling” the quantity named during the period of 
time mentioned, and only shows that he has an opinion that the 
market may reach either point, or possibly he has formed the idea 
that there is about to be a decline or advance within the specified 
time, and secures his put or call as an insurance to buy or sell 
against. Forinstance, he secures a call at eighty-four cents the fol- 
lowing day, the ruling figure then being eighty-three and a half 
cents; he believes in a decline, and immediately sells the same num- 
ber of barrels at the then price, expecting a depreciation and conse- 
quent profit, but feeling that if he is mistaken, and the market ad- 
vances, he knows exactly what he will lose, and can not get seriously 
hurt in the event of a sharp and rapid appreciation. 

Thus the trading goes on hour after hour, with sufficiently rapid 
fluctuations to keep the excitement up most of the time. 

PRACTICAL JOKES. 

Suddenly a pause ensues. Our visitor sees one member after 
another desert the ring, until itis as lonely as it was before the gong 
sounded. There is a lull in business, and apparently the interest so 
warmly manifested a few minutes before has died out. Some of the 
members begin to indulge in practical jokes, hats are knocked off, 
various calls are heard, imitations of animals and birds are frequent, 
and sometimes a regular carnival of fun sets in, all good-humored, 
but none the less spicy. A short time since a merchant of the city, 
who is a genial, jovial gentleman, and indulges in a broad-brimmed 
silk hat for his usual wear, was made the victim of a practical joke 
of an exceptionally funny character. An old hat as closely resemb- 
ling his as possible was procured. He was then induced to come 
into the Exchange, and being a member and frequent visitor, came 
entirely unsuspicious, when a crowd gathered around him, and his 
own shiny castor was slipped from his head and passed out of sight. 
and the decoy hat kicked into air. The deception was complete. 
Foot after foot elevated the now crushed headpiece, and all his ef- 
forts to rescue what he believed to be his own new tile, were futile. 
The uproarious laughter and fun were contagious, the oldest and 
most staid members joining therein, none enjoying it more than the 
victim himself when his own hat was returned to him unharmed. 

Woe be unto the luckless countryman who finds his way into the 
Exchange unheralded, and whose curiosity leads him to investigate 
the mysteries of the ring. If the genii of Aladdin’s ring had ap- 
peared before him, rising from the ground, he could not be more 
astonished than he is by the tricks and performances of these mod- 
ern genii of the bull-ring, and of which he is the innocent and 
unsuspecting victim. The favorite method pursued in such eases, 
is to inaugurate a sham fight on either side of the stranger, fists 
flourishing back and front of him, angry words and loud talking at 
each other, pushing to and fro, with the appearance of a general 
scrimmage, until he betakes himself to flight under the impression 
that he has been in mortal danger among howling bedlamites. 

All these our visitor takes as part of his initiation into the mys- 
teries of the oil trade. He is shown the beautifully engraved accep- 
tances issued by ‘“‘The United Lines” and the freshening and fire- 
slips attached thereto. While this is being done some prominent 
dealer or broker receives a telegram, and saunters up to the ‘‘ring.” 
Quiet reigns again; the “boys” stop their fun, a rush is made for 
the ring and the trading begins again with renewed vigor and noise. 
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This continues until half past twelve arrives, when the gong once 
more sends out its note of warning and the members disperse to re- 
assemble at one-thirty o'clock to resume business, the final ending 
of the day’s transactions being at four o’clock. No trading is per- 
mitted outside of the Exchange, nor at any other time, excepting 
during business hours. 

THE VOLUME OF TRADE. 

The aggregate amount of the transactions of the Oil City Oil Ex- 
change for 1881, is best shown by a comprehensive summary of the 
number of barrels of oil sold and resold, the average price for the 
year, the highest and lowest prices, the average daily business, and 
the total value of the oil handled. In the year 1881 there Were 303 
business days in the Exchange, in which there were handled 258,- 
614,000 barrels of crude petroleum at an average price of 833¢c per 
barrel, having a total value of $180,641,200. The daily average of bus- 
iness was 835,000 barrels. The highest and lowest prices were $1.01 4c 
in September, and 717%c in July. The business of 1881 was largely 
in excess of 1880, which year showed total sales of 152,028,000 of a 
value of $141,576,079, the average price being about ten cents higher 
than that of 1881. Some idea can be formed of the enormous busi- 
ness of the five banks of the city, their capital and facilities for 
handling so wonderful a trade. In all these large operations, in- 
volving nearly three-quarters of a million of dollars every business 
day, not asingle hitch occurred, no mistakes were made and no losses 
accrued to these institutions. So great is the care exercised and so 
perfect is the system, that everything works smoothly and like clock 
work. There is no fuss or worry, but all is as it should be, and all 
patrons are treated alike in all particulars. The responsibility rest- 
ing on these institutions is immense, involving not only the ordinary 
financial management of banking concerns, but the looking after 
certificates, which are placed with them as collateral, to see that the 
freshening is properly attended to, and above all, to keep sufticient 
margins to cover all possible fluctuations. The certification of 
checks is an onerous and exceedingly responsible duty, and it is 
easily recognized that our bankers must be men of more than ordi- 
nary acumen, must combine many unusual qualifications, must be 
suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. 

NOMENCLATURE. 

It will be expected of us, as a kind of an annex, that we should 
give some explanation of the numerous quotations used in the fore- 
going pages, as they belong entirely to the business, have grown out 
of the necessities or idiosyncrasies of the petroleum trade. Their 
aptness and expressiveness will be recognized immediately. ‘Spot 
oil,” means certificates which are sold to be delivered the day of sale, 
and which take storage charges at once. **Futures,’’ may be buyer’s 
and seller's options for any specified time or actual vil from wells on 
board the cars used in transportation. “Calls,” are the right given by 
one dealer to another to call on him for a named number of thousands 
of barrels of oil at a fixed price, for which a consideration is paid. 
“Puts” are manifestly the reverse of calls. are wells 
which flow naturally when the drill penetrates the sand. In the 
early days of drilling wells were sunk as ‘‘wet holes,” that is, by 
drilling to the required depth, then ‘seed bagging” off the surface 
water, setting the pump at work, relieving the rock of the water 
and thus determining whether vil was present or not. Now, all 
wells are drilled through casing, and show their true character as 
soon as the drill 1s in the sand. I[f no oil is found, the well isa 
“duster.” ‘‘Floating,” is getting certificates carried on the floor of 
the Exchange among the members. A “pond fresh” was a local ex- 
pression on Oil Creek in its palmy days, when oil was shipped in 
barges largely. The empty boats were towed up to tke wells by 
horse power. The boats were then loaded, which would bring them 
down to the bottom. When all was ready, a dam gate up the stream 
would be shut, and the water allowed to accumulate until a sufti- 
cient quantity was collected, when the pent up waters were let 
loose upon the stranded barges, and away they went to the Alle- 
gheny river and a market. ‘*Actual stufl”’ is oil that must be taken 
by the buyer and paid for atonce. ‘*Market-maker of the world,” 
applies solely to the Oil City Exchange, which settles the daily price 


*Gushers”’ 


paid for crude petroleum, the world over. ‘*Blocks” are tens of thou- 
sands of barreis of oil bought or sold in one single transaction. “Bulls” 
are those dealers who are always striving to advance prices, and 
“Bears” those operating for a decline. ‘Bleeding’ bank accounts, 
is where one dealer ‘chews up” another by a sudden rise or fall, and 
consequently swells his own bank account to the depletidn of the other, 
A“Whipsaw”’ is thus: A speculator determines in his own mind 
that the market will change materially. He sells, we will say, for 
llustration, and prices advance. He becomes frightened, covers 





his sales, and ‘goes long,’ in other words, buys as much more to 
make up the loss. A sudden break occurs, and he repeats the oper- 
ation, losing in every move. This delightful experience is ‘‘whip- 
sawing.’ A “stand off’’ is where matters are about equally bal- 
anced. ‘Buy on the dump,’’ means that it is wisdom to purchase 
when holders of oil are selling all they can get rid of. A “rich and 
juicy’ sale or purchase is self-explanatory. ‘‘Let her roll” is a 
phrase borrowed from racing gamblers and indicative of a lively 
market. ‘‘Watch the little Indicator,” is derived from the same 
source. “That lets me out,’’ means that the party has ‘‘covered”’ 
his shorts, i. ¢., bought enough to be even, or has sold his long oi? 
for the same purpose. ‘*Long”’ oil is that which has been purchased 
for a rise and is owned by the purchaser. ‘*Whoop-er-up” is plain 
enough to those who understand or have had their ears pierced by 
the babel of Exchange sounds. 

Of all these various yet homogeneous parts is made up the prin- 
cipal and leading mart of the petroleum trade, where is daily shaped 
the destinies of those engaged in the second great industry of the 
United States. 

cee 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 


The last three years have been discreditably marked by a 
fresh outburst of hatred against the Jewish race, accompa- 
nied in several cases by cruel persecutions. There have 
been anti-Jewish riots in Servia and in Roumania. The 
Jews have been subjected to disgraceful atiacks in southern 
and western Russia. In cultured and philosophic Ger- 
many there has been a violent spasm of anti-Semitic feel- 
ing, popularly described as /Judenhetze, which a distin- 
guished German has truly characterized as ‘‘a monstrosity 
of disordered national feeling.’’ In France there has been 
the unusual phenomenon of a newspaper called the Anti- 
Jew, a phenomenon surely alien from the best traditions of 
a nation which has always prided itself upon a champion- 
ship of the rights of humanity. Even in the United States 
the Jews have been made to feel that they are unpopular. 
In England there has indeed been no trace of such antag- 
onism, although in the English press reflections have beep 
made upon the Jews which betray a considerable amount 
of dislike and irritation. 

If we look into the causes of this outbreak they are not, 
perhaps, far to seek. The Jews have always had a talent 
for succeeding—notably in the acquisition of great wealth, 
but also in other and nobler ways. All history has proved 
that they are a race of intense physical vitality and splendid 
intellectual endowments. If any one will count the number 
of eminent persons who have at least an admixture of Jew- 
ish blood in their veins, he will see that the Jews are excep- 
tionally gifted; nor can any one deny the vast services, 
which, as a race, they have conferred upon humanity. In 
England they are a comparatively small community, yet 
they have acquired an influence entirely out of proportion 
to their numbers. Till very recently Jewish birth was a 
decided hindrance to success at the bar, yet there is already 
one distinguished judge, and there are several eminent 
barristers who are Jews both by race and religion. A very 
short time has elapsed since the ancient universities were 
freely thrown open to Jews, yet already, and at both uni- 
versities, Jews have taken their position among our most 
successful students. It is but a few years since they were 
allowed to sit in Parliament, yet already the House of Com- 
mons numbers some Jews among its influential members. 
But though Jews have also made themselves felt in the 
English press and in English politics, their success has ex- 
cited no opposition. Whatever may be the faults of the 
English nation, jealous exclusiveness has not, of late years, 
been among them. The extreme freedom of our institutions 
has led us to adopt in its widest sense the motto of Napo- 
leon, ‘‘La carriere ouverte aux talents.”’ When, as was 
very recently the case, a Jewish newspaper admits para- 
graphs which are insulting to Christianity, it is not unnat- 
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ural that this should lead to angry comment; but, as a 
rule, the position of Jews in England is entirely free from 
attack or annoyance. Lord Beaconsfield, who with honor- 
able courage made his boast of the Jewish origin which 
others levelled against him as a taunt, received from the 
English nation and the English Parliament the proudest 
honors which can be bestowed upon a citizen ;,and few men 
stand higher in general esteem than the venerable Jewish 
philanthropist, Sir Moses Montefiore. 

What, then, is the source of the hatred openly professed 
against the Jews in many countries of Europe, and espec- 
ially in Germany and Russia? The feeling is only in part, 
and very small part, religious, and it is by no means cred- 
itable. This somewhat ludicrous ‘Anti-Semitic League”’ 
has been joined by Radicals and Socialists, as well as by 
Protestants and Catholics. It owes its existence to the im- 
memorial unpopularity of the Jewish race among the na- 
tions of the world. There is hardly an age in history, and 
hardly a civilized nation among mankind, which has not, 
in some way or other, betrayed its dislike of Judaism. The 
Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Persians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Syrians, the Egyptians have all beén guilty of 
crimes against the Hebrews. Ancient literature abounds in 
the deadliest invectives and the most futile calumnies 
against them, and, remembering the massacres which have 
befallen them in so many lands, the Jews might almost ask 
in the words of Horace: 

Quod mare lugubres, 

Non decoloravere cxedes? 

Que caret ora cruore nostro? 
No doubt the tribalism of the Jews was one cause of these 
outrages. But they also rose in part from the very virtues 
of which that exclusiveness was, in heathen countries, the 
sole protection. 
aniversal, isolation was necessary to preserve the purity of 
Jewish religion, and that isolation was justified, at ieast 
originally, by divine and providential sanctions. 

It might have beea hoped that when Christianity became 
the religion of the civilized world, Christian nations—which 
owed to the Hebrew race so large a debt of gratitude, and 
which professed to accept as a tenet of their religion the 
aniversal brotherhood of man—would have risen superior 
to race hatreds. Unhappily this has not been the ease. 
Detestation of the Jewshas lingered on among the ignorant 


populace as an acquired habit and a rooted prejudice. They | 


have been treated with tyrannous insolence and fanatical 
eruelty. Throughout the Middle Ages the view taken of 


their position was dominated by the absurd superstition | 


that it is the duty of men to visit the sins of past genera- 
tions upon their innocent descendants. 
read the history of the Jews since the Christian era without 
a blush of shame. Exactly in proportion as the Church be- 
«ame more ignorant, more superstitious, and more corrupt, in 
that proportion did her synods and her rulers execrate and 
wrong the Jews. The decree of the Synod of Toledo, requir- 
ing them to emigrate or to be baptised; the bitter diatribes 
of Pope Stephen VI, and of Archbishops Agoberd and 
Amolo in the ninth century; the sanguinary fanaticism of 
the eleventh century; the spoliations of Philip Augustus; 
the outrageous theory of Pope Innocent III, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, that Jews were doomed to the curse of perpetual 
slavery; the shameful calumnies against them which pre- 
vailed in the twelfth century, and which led to such dread- 


ful crueities after the plague of 1348; the extortions of John | 
and Henry III; the massacres of Jews in the reigns of 


Richard I and Edward I; their expulsion from France by 
Louis IX; their destruction wholesale by the sword and 
plague, and famine and shipwreck, in the fifteenth century 
in Spain; their treatment by the inquisition; the compul- 
sory baptism of their children in Portugal; the massacre of 





When idolatry and moral corruption were | 


| stock-jobbing and avarice. 
| clusively 
| press; of unfair barter and oppressive usury. Every nation 


a 
two thousand in three days at Lisbon, in 1500—these events, 
terrible as they are, are but episodes in the long annals of 
wrong and oppression inflicted upon Hebrews by the igno. 
rance and selfishness of professing Christians. 

The errors, follies, and sins of nations always evoke their 
own retribution. The conscience of our race has declared 
itself on the side of tolerance and justice, and it might 
therefore have been heped that the nightmare of this med. 
izeval Judeaphobia was over, and that all Europe might profit 
by the moral and intellectual qualities of Israelites without 
further outbreaks of jealousy and hatred. For it is undeni- 
able that the Jews have always shown, as a race, many 
high qualities. They are industrious; they are able; they 
are kindly and hopeful; they are capable of the very high- 
est development; they produce many men of genius; they 
furnish the relatively smallest number of criminals; their 
sanitary regulations give them a singular immunity from 
epidemics; in filial reverence, in domestic affection, in loy- 
alty to each other, in gratitude for benefits, in temperance, 
chastity, and frugality, they often set a very bright example. 
The rigidity of the yoke laid upon them by an irrational 
Talmudism has been greatly relaxed since the days of the 
great and good philosopher, Moses Mendelssohn. In many 
of their political and religious views they are showing signs 
of progress which bring them into much closer affinity 
with Christian culture. On the other hand they are still 
suffering the consequences of the disabilities to which they 
were once liable, and the very qualities and conditions which 
are now kindling the envy and rage of Germans and Rus- 
sians are due to the oppression of past centuries. In all his 
worst features the Jew is what the Christian has made him. 
There are, of course, bad Jews as there are bad Christians, 
and the comparative isolation of Jews gives special promi- 
nence to their offences. The plea urged in excuse for the 
wrath and contempt of anti-Semitic leagues is that Jews 
are addicted to unpopular pursuits; that they follow demor- 
alizing trades; that they are guilty of ostentation, greed, 
They are accused of aims ex- 
Hebraic; of clandestine manipulation of the 


has its own favorite vices, and various forms of Mammon- 
worship may perhaps be regarded as national vices of the 
Jew, though certainly he has no monopoly of them. Let it 
be admitted that in Jews, as in all men, there is much of 
the bad side of human nature, and that if they have unde- 
niably produced some of the noblest specimens of the hu- 
man race, both morally and spiritually, they have also pro- 
duced some of the most degraded. Let it be admitted, also, 


| that the aristocrats and artisans who foster the Judenhetze 
It is impossible to | 


in Germany, no less than the ignorant rabble who kill and 
plunder the Jews in Russia, are actuated by real as well as 
fancied grievances. But when we endeavor impartially to 


| strike the balance of the faults on both sides it is plain that 
| the Jew-baiting which goes on in Germany is discreditable 
| to the Christianity and even to the philosophy of the fellow- 
| countrymen of Lessing, and that the atrocities in Russia 


appeal to every generous mind for strong remonstrances 


| against the oppressors and deep sympathy with the op- 


pressed. 
In Germany it may be perfectly true that public opinion 


| has been offended by the bearing and conduct of wealthy 


Jews; but the anti-Jewish agitation, first excited by an ob- 
scure journalist, has derived its chief source from envy at 
their success and wealth. <A few attacks upon Christianity 
in the Jewish press may have kindled religious anger, and 
Christian Socialists, like Stécker, may feel an innate horror 
of caste gxclusiveness and the autocracy of capital; but 


| there is no legitimate ground for the furious terror of Juda- 


ism, as a peril to the world, into which some of the Ger- 
man papers have lashed themselves. We do not wish to be 
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Sees 
sweepingly censorious against nations whose calmness and 
justice are subjected to the tremendous strain of jealousies 
between race and race. Englishmen, no less than others, 
in their dealings with alien nationalities have shown a 
spirit the reverse of sublime or Christian. If ever the 
English working classes have to confront the awful problem 
of Chinese competition, against which our brethren are 
wildly struggling in Australia and western America, we 
may find that abstract principles form a very feeble barrier 
against perplexed and terrified exasperation. Still the fact 
remains, that in Germany the anti-Semitic leagues have 
thrown to the wind “those divine lessons of Nathan der 
Weise,” which Goethe hoped that his countrymen would 
never forget. At Munich a Jew merchant entering a café 
selfishly monopolized some of the newspapers by sitting 
upon them. A young lieutenant, a representative appar- 
ently of German Juygkerthum, demanded one of the papers, 
and on being refused he first boxed the Jew’s ears and then 
ran him through with a sword. The anecdote is typical. 
The Jews may have given some just reasons for offence, 
put the revenge inflicted upon them is disproportionate and 
reckless. If in Berlin and Munich Germans have forgotten 
Lessing, and will not listen to the remonstrances which are 
being addressed to them by some of their own wisest rulers 
and greatest writers—by men like the crown prince on the 
one hand and by Von D6llinger on the other—may they 
not be reminded by the noble words of Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, that ‘‘the one idea which history exhibits as ever- 
more developing itself into greater distinctness is the idea of 
humanity ; the noble endeavor to throw down all the barriers 
erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views, 
and, setting aside the distinction of religion, color, and 
country, to treat the whole human race as one brotherhood, 
having one great object—the free development of our spir- 
itual nature?” 

In Russia, as might have been expected, the results of 
hatred against the Jews have been yet more shameful. 
During the anti-Jewish riots at Warsaw, which originated 
in the infamous manner so recently recorded, an assault 
was made on the Jewish population, and its extent and vio- 
lence may be estimated by the fact that six thousand fam- 
ilies were sufferers, and that two thousand rioters have 
been subsequently arrested. There have been outrages at 
Kieff. At Elizabethgrad whole streets of Jewish houses 
have been razed and sacked. At Minsk eight thousand per- 
sons lost their all. At Koretz thirty men and women per- 
ished in the flames, and eighty families were left houseless. 
In Austrian Brody, near the Russian frontier, it is said that 
ten thousand refugees are huddled in the streets and cellars. 
The Jewish papers and pulpits inform us that the sufferings 
to which the three millions of their co-religionists in Russia 
are liable are but partially known in England, because the 
leading rabbis are unable to furnish direct information ex- 
cept at the peril of their lives. The Russian government 
has, indeed, disclaimed all feeling of hostility to the Jews, 
although it may be permitted us to wish that the repressive 
measures adopted against rioters had been prompter and 
more energetic. 
position have hardly concealed their bitterness. General 
Iignatieft, in his circular to the provincial governors, spoke 


of the Jews as “exploiters” of the Russian nation. After 


the riots at Kieff’ it is said that the governor-general on be- | 


ing deprecatingly asked, *‘Where the poor Jews could go?” 
replied, ‘To Jerusalem, or into the Dniper.’’ The reports 


of the commissions which have sat at Minsk, at Wilna, at | 


Kharkow, at Odessa, and other places, recommended anti- 
Semitic restrictions which ean hardly fail 
wide-spread suffering. Many Russian papers openly 
diligently preach the bitterest opposition. Possibly 
fears expressed by the Jewish communities in Russia 


to produce 


and 


and 





Unfortunately Russian officials of high | 


| thing more than twenty millions. 
the 


Poland may be exaggerated, but beyond question there ex- 
ists in western and southern Russia a spirit of blind and 
furious hatred against them, which to the disgrace of the 
ninteenth century and of the Christian religion, may yet 
cause riots and disaster even more deplorable than those 
which have already occurred. 

Under these circumstances it is impossible to resist the 
appeal for sympathy which the Jews in England and else- 
where have made to us. It would be a most happy result 
of the present troubles if the Jews, like the Greeks, could 
be restored to the dignity of an independent and self-gov- 
erned nation in their own Holy Land. There they might 
once more develop, amid unimpeded conditions, the genius 
and the greatness which they showed in past ages, and to 
which the whole world will be indebted to the end of time. 
There they might learn the absolutely immeasurable in- 
feriority of their Talmud to their Bible. There they might 
free themselves from the less honorable tendencies into 
which they were mainly driven by the disabilities which 
closed every other career against them, and deprived them 
for so many ages of the fair rights and dignities of citizens. 
There they might once more make the wilderness blossom as 
the rose, and fulfil the high destinies foreshadowed for them 
of old by their glorious prophets. If this can not be, then 
while we trust that they may themselves be led in every 
country of Europe to lay to heart, and to profit by the bit- 
ter lessons of misfortune, we trust also that every Christian 
nation will recognize that the treatment to which they are 
now being subjected is not only the worst possible ‘‘tsum- 
mons to Christian fellowship,’’ but also that it constitutes 
in itself an indelible blot upon the annals of that religion 
which claims to be, above everything else, a gospel of 
Christ, and therefore a gospel of mercy and humanity; a 
gospel which preaches that love to God, our Father, is best 
shown by love to our brother man.—7he Morning Post. 

i 

MIsTER.—At a time when men were generally called by 
their Christian and surnames only, tie word Mister was 
probably applied as a sort of title to those who had learned 
a mystery or trade, and who would perhaps be looked upon 
as of higher rank or position than mere laborers or hus- 
bandmen. The question often met with in old writers, 
“What mister wight is that?’? meaning, what is that man’s 
employment and consequent condition in life? seems to 
favor this view. Smart, however, seems to think that 
Mister was adopted, or at least promoted, for the sake of anal- 
ogy with ‘‘mistress;”’ ‘‘for mistress, among our old writers, 
often had the form of mastress in order to suit with master, 
which was then used where we now find ‘mister.’’? And 
Walker says, ‘‘The same process of change which has cor- 
rupted master into mister, has, when it isa title of civility 
only, contracted mistress into missis. Thus ‘Mrs.’ Mon- 
tague, ‘Vrs.’ Carter, etc., are pronounced ‘Missis’ Montague, 
‘Missis’ Carter, ete. ‘To pronounce the word as it is written 
would in these cases appear quaint and pedantic.’’ A cu- 
rious instance of the incongruous way in which the titles 
Mister and Esquire are sometimes used, occurred at the 
time when the Corporation of Stratford-on-Avon resolved 
to present the freedem of that town to Garrick. Their reso- 
jution declares that this was done ‘‘through love and regard 
to the memory of the immortal Mr. William: Shakspere, 
and as an acknowledgment of the extraordinary merits of 
his most distinguished representative, David Garrick, Es- 


quire.’’ 
fe - 
NUMBER OF THE STARS.—Sir William Herschel, after some 


| very elaborate investigations and calculations, estimated 


the total number of stars within the celestial vault at some- 
Mr. Chacornac thinks 
this estimate too small, and is of opinion that seventy-seven 


| millions are comprised within the first thirteen magnitudes 
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Dr. Vineent, in introducing the lecturer, said: 
land the solemn, solid English people, when they get into 
# great audience, are among the most delightful people to 
talk io in the world; for, when a speaker says a good thing, 
everybody in the house wants to say ‘good,’ [claps his 
hands], and they do it in that way, and I think that about 
as undemonstrative an audience, for an intelligent audience, 
as I have ever seen in my life, does once in a.while freeze 
up here at Chautauqua. Early in the morning when sitting 
under the mighty leeture to which we listened [Bishop 
Warren’s}, you forgot to express yourselves ; and the moment 


somebody started you, then out of your hearts there came a | © : : o> 
| They are officered invariably by English gentlemen, and are 


burst of applause that helped the lecturer wonderfully. I 


don’t ask you to applaud me; I never say anything worth | 
applauding [great applause |—well, I understand that to be | 


an endorsemett of my last.remark [laughter], and I agree 
with you. But when I bring a man to this platform like 
Bishop Warren, or like my eloquent friend, Dr. Butler, I 


have a desire that the Chautauqua audience should express | 


what they feel. It is a wonderful help to a speaker to have 
a responsive, wide-awake audience, and the touch by one 
man of his hands together will start a whole audience into 
expressing just what they feel. 
me to say this to you. IT want you to feel wide-awake this 
morning and feel perfectly free to express yourselves when 
you enjoy 4 good strong lecture. Dr. Butler will now lecture 
on “The Sepoy Rebellion.’’ [{Applause.) 

Dr. BuTLER: Christian friends, will you excuse me in 


saying that my lecture is an agony to myself. I have never | 


been able to leave my own feelings outside of it. Far beyond 
what you can see in my narrative—and it is all a narrative 
—I ean see those loved ones that went down in this tide of 
misery and destruction, and I have to live the agony over 
again through which we passed at the period of which I am 
now about to speak. 

Two historical reminiscences will place you in sympathy 


Roe’s journal of his visit to the Great Mogul, as ambassador 


parallel on the earth, and which he described for his govern- 


ment, I little imagined that I should stand in that very | ‘ 
| to half their pay. 


Dewanee Khise, and see the last representative of those 
Great Moguls on trial for his life, descending to a grave of 
infamy and oblivion. 


of Abder Rahman and his three hundred thousand cavalry, 
under the walls of Poictiers on the 13th of May, A. D. 732, 


delivering a blow which that day saved Europe from be- | a : 
| over the most magnificent appendage that any crown ever 


be my lot, at a future day, to see Havelock doing for | held. 


Oriental Christianity what Martel did for the Christianity | . rie 
| again to live in affluence at the end of their term of ser- 


coming Mohammedan, how little I imagined that it would 


of the West! Had either of those two men failed, instead 
of the spires of our Christian churches in London and New 
York, and throughout Christendom, we would have had a 


minaret and a mosque for worship, and the Koran for a | 


ereed. ‘The face of the world, on both hemispheres, would 
have been essentially different from what it is to-day. I 
have brought with me three or four illustrations, not for 


sensation, but because they belong to my narrative, and | 


will serve to elucidate both that narrative and the word of 
God. You have heard of ‘the habitations of cruelty,” 
where instruments appropriate are found. I was permitted 
by the government when the Sepoys were disarmed to take 
two of these away-—and when I come to the part where 
Wm. 


*A lecture delivered at Chautauqua in 1880, by Rey. Butler, 
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THE SEPOY 


In Eng- | 


| correctly the significance of my lecture. 


Dr. Butler has not asked | 


Or, in reading Charles Martel’s won- | 
derful effort, when like a hammer he struck the death-blow | 


REBELLION. 


! 
they were employed you will see the inventions heathenisy, 


provides for the destruction of human life. You have heard 
and sung of ‘‘Heathen gods forsaken and fallen.”’ Perhaps 
you never saw one. I have brought this one here from the; 
temple of Maha Deo (The Great God) in Delhi, the wife of- 
their incarnate deity Vishnu, an image and mythology - 


| which has done more to degrade and debauch the conscience 


of woman in India than all the other literature of that land. 
These and three others will help you to understand more; 
A definition or 
two before Icommence: The word ‘‘Sepoy,’’ you will re.. 
member, means “native soldier.’’ These soldiers of India’ 
are a hereditary class. Three generations of them have 
served the English government, and they call them Sepoys. 


trained in English tactics, and are armed with the English 
weapons. The word ‘sahib”’ means gentleman. ‘*Fakeer” 
means a native saint. Bearing these three definitions in 


| mind, [ presume there is nothing else that will not explain 
| itself as I proceed. 


I have a few words to say, in the first place, in regard to 
what India is. We speak of India—I mean foreigners, who 
have not been there, or those who have not adequately 
studied the subject—as if it was one nation, one people, as 
you wouid speak of France or Germany; but India is an ag- 
gregation of nations. Tide after tide of western immigra- 


| tion has flowed in and over the land, driving back the ab- 
| origines farther and farther from the Hindoo boundaries on 


the west—and the result is there are twenty-three different 
languages in the country, besides the English. There are 
three leading religions, the Hindoo, the Mohammedan, and 
the Buddhist. The population approximates, including Brit- 
ish Burmah, two hundred and forty-one millions of men 
speaking these twenty-three languages. One hundred and 
eighty millions of them are Hindoo; forty-one millions are 
Mohammedans; the rest are Buddhists, and Seikhs, and 


' other sects. Now, over this splendid empire, so much larger 
| than the land that rules it, the East India Company had 
with my subject. When I was a youth and read Sir Thomas | held dominion for two hundred and fifty-seven years. 

| They were the most magnificent masters of the world. The 


of Queen Elizabeth, in 1612, and my mind was excited with | servants of the East India Company, civil and military, 


the gorgeous representations of the glory that had then no | 


received pay beyond that ever given to the servants of any 
government or company on earth. After thirty-two years 
of service they were permitted to retire on pensions equal 
It was a princely position. Now, the 
value of India to England—for I have been asked, ‘‘Why 
did not Great Britain allow the Hindoo nation to go when 
they threw oft their allegiance?’’—the value of India to 
England is found in these facts I have intimated. Here is 


| an immense patronage; she can train up sons to be gov- 


ernors of these millions and hold sway all over the land, 


These men send home, year after year, the result of 
their savings, and enrich their native country, returning 


vice. Then, there is the immense trade of the East. For, 
although the clothing of the average Hindoo is not very 
voluminous, it is something for Manchester to have the ex- 
clusive right to make cotton cloth for two hundred and 
forty millions of the human race. Then, there are their in- 
vested funds in the canals and the railroads, and the various 
improvements of the land; these funds amounted in 1856 
to $350,000,000. But the highest mission there is the moral 
mission of England. God, by a series of the most remarkable 


| events, has placed her in power there, because she had the 


Bible, and evangelical religion. . France was ahead of her, 
and at one time it did seem as if the French troops would 
have shut out England, but the Marquis of Wellesley 
smoked the French out of India by a vigorous use of his 


| artillery, and England seized and has held India to the 
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nt hour, with the magnificent opportunity of evan- 
gelizing nearly one-fifth of the human family. 

Let me enter now more directly upon my theme: the first 
consideration is the favoring circumstances for the develop- 
ment of that rebellion, giving it a possibility of existence, 
and several facts have to be considered here. 

Fight hundred years ago there came into India the Mo- 
“*hammedan power, and there being no patriotism or federal 
jdea in India, the various nations simply submitted to the 
march of the conqueror as he took these various peoples in 
detail, and by overthrowing their governments, making 
compacts with them which involved a treaty with recog- 
nition of the Mohammedan as the paramount power, they 
overran the whole country, and then sat down to rule as 
imperial masters, made a monopoly of education, and gave 
the places of power and offices of trust to Mohammedans, 
and, as the Hindoo cares little who rules his country if heis 
only allowed to cultivate his lands and eat his rice in peace, 
the change of masters made little difference, so the re- 
sult was that he bowed his neck and became servant to 
the tribute imposed by foreigners. Although these Mo- 
hammedans were only a small minority of the whole 
nation, they managed to overawe the Hindoo mind and hold 
it for eighs hundred years in subjection. Now, when I en- 
tered India in 1856, the position of the Mohammedan em- 
peror was very singular. The various Hindoo nations, after 
Great Britain had established her dominion jn the south 
and east of the country, began to assert themselves a little 
more thoroughly, and to refuse this yearly impost and trib- 
ute to the Mohammedan government. The Great Mogul, 
as he was called, became convinced, after some experience, 
that he had not resources to keep these people in subjection, 
ifonece they tasted the sweets of independence. So, after a 
few ineffectual efforts, and seeing the gradual approach of 
the power of Britain, he made a compact with the English 
nation that he would retire from the care of ruling and hand 
over the actual administration of the government to them 
for certain considerations. These considerations included 
his possession of the imperial palaces, the leading one of 
which occupies nearly one-half of the city of Delhi, and was 
a fortified palace of great magnificence. Inside that palace 
are those splendid places of which Moore writes so fully in 
his ‘‘ Lalla Rookh.”’ He was to have all his palaces kept in 
repair at the expense of the public exchequer; was to receive 
his imperial revenue; was to be regarded as the fountain of 
dignity, so that every patent of nobility was to be made out 
inhisname. These considerations he put forward, England 
accepted them, and he retired from the responsibility of 
ruling a nation that he could no longer hold. No doubt he 
had driven a pretty sharp bargain with the English govern- 
ment, but they were content to have it so, and the dominion 


of Great Britain began to extend all over the land, either in | 


direct rule or in protecting power over the petty sovereiguties 
of India. 
and went to housekeeping, and tried to live upon his in- 
come; that income was nine rakhs of rupees. A rupee is 
fifty cents. He tried hard to live on his $450,000, but after 


having made the effort for four or five years he found he was 
I see some of you smile; but, in his cir- | 


not able to do it. 
cumstances, you couldn’t have done it any more than he. 
There are things possible to virtue that are not possible to 
vice, and I thus intimate the reason. He made his appeal, 
and, after various efforts, the English government, in con- 
sideration of the circumstances of the poor old man, actually 
made an advance, and another advance after that, until at 
the time I entered India he was receiving eighteen rakhs of 
rupees a year, $900,000, paid in gold, and yet he was not able 
to keep out of debt, nor make ends meet. Polygamy is an 
awful curse, and especially when it is associated with aristo- 
cratic notions. The ‘' shahzadas,” or king’s seed, of course, 





So the Great Mogul gave up the cares of ruling | 





could not soil their hands even to earn an honest living, and 
the result was, it was understood by the British government 
and the Mogul emperor that the allowance made to him was: 
to cover his nieces and nephews and aunts, and all his 
brothers and sisters. When I entered Delhi for the first 
time, those lazy shahzadas (some of the worst men that ever 
polluted this earth), sang their verses to their Sitars, as they 
call them, behind walls where, pressed together for the 
means of subsistence, were some seventeen hundred people, 
altogether, including retainers and servants, each and all 
trying to keep up their state and pageantry upon this $900,- 
000 a year. In the good old days they could have mitigated 
their circumstances easily. If the secretary of the Mogul em- 
peror had come to him and said, ‘‘ Your Imperial Majesty, 
we want money, the treasury is empty, and bills are pre- 
sented for payment; what am I to do?’ His Imperial 
Majesty would think a moment, and select one of those 
sovereignties within a hundred miles of Delhi, and he would 
say to his secretary, who would write from dictation, ‘‘ Tell 
His Highness the Rajah that lama little in want of money, 
and would be obliged for a loan of two or three rakhs of ru- 
pees.’’ And the document would be signed, carefully sent 


| off to its destination with a brigade of soldiers to honor it, 


the letter would be presented and the poor Rajah would read 
it and understand exactly what it meant. The word ‘ bor- 
rowed ’”’ was there, but not a cent of it was to come back 
again. It was a civil way of demanding it. There was no 
use in his not yielding, or to declare that he hadn’t the 
money, because he knew very well that the brigade would 
be let loose upon his bazaar, and would help themselves 
to twice as much. So he had to hand out the cash. But 
under the new arrangement it was impossible longer to 
carry out this policy, because the English government would 
not allow it. So the shahzadas chafed and hated and were 
willing to imbue their hands in British blood, if the oppor- 
tunity was presented, because they made them live honestly 
and let other people’s money alone. Every money-lender 
and merchant in that bazaar outside was as exultant as the 
shahzadas were infuriated, over the idea that the whole 
power of Great Britain was pledged to take care of every 
rupee in his coffers, and that no man should wrong him 
of a cent. Thus, within those imperial walls the conspiracy 
was forming for the time when that compact should be bro- 
ken, and the English government be overthrown, and the 
good old days of misrule and rapacity come back again, 
without anybody to call them to account. 

When I went through Cawnpore, (little imagining what 
would occur there within the next ten months), the Nana 
Sahib (that is the name of the greatest monster that ever 
wore a turban) was in his glory; he was then entertaining 
the British officers with feasts and festivals, throwing over 
ladies’ shoulders, in the hour of their departure, his cashmere 
shawls, and conferring upon the English officers some 
equivalent liberflity. How little they knew that the man 
at whose tables they were entertained and whose wine they 
drank, was thirsting for their blood, and would have it 
within ten months. 

Bajec Reo was the last sovereign of the Mahrattas—a 
race whose territory lay between Delhi and Bombay,—one 
of the most military races in India. Bajec Reo was child- 
less, and earnestly desired to have some representative of 
his name,to whom his wealth and title might be trans- 
mitted. He adopted the son of a Brahmin, who bore the 
name of Nana Sahib, and became his adopted child. To 
him he left his private wealth and palaces. When he came: 
of age and his reputed father died, the English government 
refused to continue the pension that was paid to Bajec Reo, 
(who was pensioned by the English government just as the 
Great Mogul was) to a son only adoptive. The fact that 
they would not give him the royal salute when he visited 
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the station at Cawnpore, nor continue to him his reputed 
father’s immense pension—the refusal of the royal honor 
more than of the royal pension—sunk into the soul of this 
Hindoo, and he determined, if the opportunity ever came, 
he would have revenge. He was in a state of mind to 
sympathize with the parties in Delhi who originated this 
great conspiracy against English rule, and it was under- 
stood that the emperor, as the center of that conspiracy, 
promised him that if he would aid in the overthrow of the 
English government, the title of the Peishwa should be 
honored as it was of old, and he should be placed on the 
throne of his reputed father. The word Peishwa was in 
India somewhat equivalent to the word Pope in Roman 
Catholicism. The hundred millions of Hindoos in that 
land looked to this man as the head of their religion. 

In addition to this, there entered into the elements of 
this development the priesthood of both religions. They 
were terrorized by the growth of education and the spread 
of the Christian faith, and at the restraints put by Chris- 
tian law and civilization upon the horrible customs of the 
country, such as infanticide, Suttee, Juggernaut, naked 
fakirs, and the deeds and circumstances of a cruel heath- 
enism. These priestly parties circulated the most enor- 
mous falsehoods, to misrepresent the purposes of the Eng- 
lish government in regard to their faith. 

The fourth element was their immense caste army. For long 
years the East India Company had fondled this caste army, 
respected its institutions and given it a dignity whieh oth- 
erwise they never would have realized. At last it be- 


came so that a low caste man had but little chance among 
them, and the whole Bengal army was considered to be com- 
posed almost entirely of high caste Hindoos. They came 
at last to dictate to their government, and to demand con- 
sideration and respect for their caste prejudices and rules, 
until they became masters. That army of Bengal was 


190,000 strong, irrespective of the other armies in the other 
presidencies. They were a splendid body of men, invinci- 
ble to anything in the east as long as led by English officers. 
Besides these 190,000 men in the regular army, were the 
“contingents,’’ permitted to be held and used by the various 
governments over which England exerted its protectorate, 
go that there must have been something like 400,000 armed 
men in combination with this great effort when it was 
made. To meet this we had in India at that time 45,000 
English soldiers, and like our own army they were away on 
the borders and up toward Cabul. We had not a single 
English soldier in the whole northern valley of the Ganges, 
with the exception of half a regiment at Lucknow and half 
a regiment at Cawnpore. You can see at once how com- 
pletely we were in the power of this caste army. They were 
ignorant—perhaps not one in a hundred could read or write; 
they were superstitious—their consciences were completely 
under the control of the priests and they would believe 
everything that was said by these priests. The forts, thé 
arsenals, the treasuries of the empire, were in their hands. 
They had any amount of money and of munitions of war. 
They were stupid enough to believe the falsehoods of the 
priests and fakirs, that if they would only wipe out the 
handful of English people then in the country, England 
never would renew them, and the land would fall, as a re- 
sult, into the hands of the Hindoos and the Mohammedans. 
‘The East India Company and the old fogies would ac- 
cept no warning. They fully believed the Sepoys. They 
said: ‘‘They have served us one hundred and fifty years, 
and what motive have they now to be unfaithful?’’ The 
result was that they discouraged every attempt to educate 
or Christianize them. I am sorry to say, but it is historical, 
that I have known Lord Canning, the Governor-General, 
before the Sepoy rebellion broke out, to dismiss from Her 
Majesty’s service a Sepoy that had become a Christian at 





Umritser, and blamed his commanding officer, and, I be. 
lieve, reduced him for having been present at the baptism, 
Such was the manner in which the English governmen 
then were determined to deal, as far as English public opin. 
ion would permit them, with the question of evangelizing 
that great Sepoy power. God was ignored, and idolatry 
was patronized. 

The next item is that there were no railroads and py 
bridges—in fact the Hindoos never think of making either. 
these improvements have to be made by foreigners; and the 
time chosen for the development of the rebellion was the 
worst part of the year for the English constitution, just ag 
the great heat was coming on. ; 

Now you have the facts—the condition of the Delhj 
emperor, the state of dissatisfaction of the Nana Sahib, the 
conspiracy, uniting for the time these heads of the leading 
creeds. Then, as their instruments to work out the result, 
this immense caste army, this bigoted priesthood, with alj 
the opportunities of every sort that were required to do it 
successfully and well, and this, too, at a time of year when 
they could take every advantage of the European constitu- 
tion in the hottest season of the year. I come now to its 
development. These were the preparatory facts that made 
it possible. When I entered the country in the fall of 185¢ 
there were no hotels; I was dependent for a night’s lodging 
and a meal of food on the liberality of the English officers 
wherever [,went, and grander hospitality no stranger could 
desire than was ever ready for the traveler there. Every- 
where I went there was anxiety. I saw it on the faces of the 
ladies and in the looks of the English officers. I made bold 
to inquire what was the matter. They said there was a 
something, an under movement working; they could not 
exactly say what it was, but they realized that the Sepoys 
were dissatisfied; the fakirs were busy, the priesthood was 
insolent, and they feared that they were standing over a 
volcano that might at any hour burst beneath their feet. 
The Delhi conspirators would no longer trust their docu- 
ments to the usual postal facilities, so they made arrange- 
ments by which the fakirs became the living postoffice of 
the conspiracy, and when we were in our beds at night, 
little dreaming of danger, those fanatical priests were sit- 
ting with groups of Sepoys around them, preparing for that 
dreadful hour. 

The year I went to India saw the introduction of the En- 
field rifle there—a weapon that needs a special cartridge 
which has to be lubricated. The Enfield rifle brought ‘‘the 
greased cartridge,’ a cartridge suitable to it, and these 
fakirs, who went over the country preparing for this combi- 
nation and our destruction, told the Sepoys that they had 
information from a contractor who prepared those cartridges 
that they were lubricated by a compound made of bullock’s 
fat and hog’s lard. That seems a very simple statement to 
you, but I will venture to say, there could not be put into a 
single sentence an influence that would more thoroughly 
alarm both Hindoo and Mohammedan than did that short 
sentence. It has to be explained. The bull is sacred among 
the Hindoos. The mythological allusion I dare not fully 
explain. If you walk into the streets of Benares to-day you 
will see these Brahmanee bulls as white as silver, witha 
great hunch on their back, walking about the streets. No- 
body owns them. They are the chariots of the god, Siva, and 
earry him on his midnight rides wherever he wants to go. 
So they wander into the temples and are fed by the offerings 
of the people, and they multiply until they become trouble- 
some, but you dare not touch them because they are sacred. 
I have sat and watched the operations in the crowded thor- 
oughfare. One of these bulls will come along, his sides 
shaking with fat; he is so used to people that he will not do 
them any harm, still he feels as though he had the right of 
way, and if he pushes you over you are not to complain. ff 
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he passes by a grain store it is an opportunity for him. The 
shops are not like yours. They are not enclosed, but are 
simple counters placed in the street under a straw shed, 
and the merchant sits with his legs under him, tailor fash- 
ion, and a stick with a hook in it by which he can draw 
his grain baskets to him. The bull comes along and dips 
his head into a basket of grain and commences to enjoy 
himself. Now, the Hindoo merchant dare not strike him. 
I have seen them junip off in their anxiety, and run around 
where the bull was, and take up a handful and offer it to 
him. It is more easy for the animal to eat in that way 
than to have his head over a deep basket, and as he eats 
the Hindoo will walk along with him until he gets him 
by his own store and pass him on to his next door neigh- 
bor, and there leave him. [Laughter.] 

Now, to a people who act in this way, what a horror it 
was to hear that one of these bulls had actually been 
slaughtered, and his fat taken to lubricate a cartridge that 
must be taken by the Sepoy to his lips and bitten off before 
he could pass it into his gun. No, he would die any death 
before he would touch it. It equally affected the Mussul- 
man, who has just as much antipathy to the hog as the 
Hindoo has reverence for the bull, and there is not an or- 
thodox Mussulman in India who would touch a hog with a 
ten-foot pole. I do not wonder at it, for the hog is there in 
his native land. [Laughter.] And more hateful looking 
cattle you never saw than Hindoo hogs; they are tall and 
slab-sided, very long in the snout, very few hairs upon 
them, look as though they had the scrofula, and when I 
add that they are the public scavengers, you can imagine 
how low down a man must be in India before he follows 
the example of the prodigal son and feedsthe swine. Now, 
the idea to this Mussulman Sepoy, or officer, that this hate- 
ful pig, that Mohammed curses from snout to tail, had been 
killed, and his lard employed to lubricate the cartridges he 
must handle! No; he, too, like the Hindoo Sepoy, would 
die any death, but that cartridge he would not touch. Sir 
John Hearsey, at Barrackpore, near Calcutta, thought he 
would test this. It was all talk, and would of course evap- 
orate. So he ordered parade next morning, and the cart- 
ridges were ready. The men whose duty it was to serve 
them were called out, and there sat General Hearsey. He 
said to the first man: ‘Fill your pouch.” The man looked 
in the face of his general, and said, ‘‘Never!’’ ‘What,’ 
says he, ‘‘you will not fill your pouch when I order you?”’ 
He answered, ‘No, sir; I will not.’’ He attempted to load 
his gun and shoot his general, and had to be cut down. The 
men sympathized with him, and not one of his comrades 
would arrest him. That regiment was dismissed on the 
spot from the service of Her Majesty, and they went 
through Upper India, and wherever they appeared they 
were the heroes of the hour. They had defied the gov- 
ernment and disobeyed a general on parade, and had come 
off seotfree. 

Now, there are circumstances in this world, preovidences 
that seem to be permissive, (permitting a smaller calamity 
to avert a greater), and I suppose this may be regarded as 
one of them. This was on the eleventh of May. We ascer- 
tained afterwards that the thirty-first of that month was the 
time that they intended to make this terrible effort; and at 
one hour, and in every place, they were to rise and consum- 
mate their deeds of blood. If events had run on to that 
time, I ean not see how any one could have escaped, whom 
they intended to destroy; but these men precipitated 
the matter, and about twenty days in advance of the time. 
Their precipitancy thus gave time for the escape of nine- 
tenths of those whom they had purposed to destroy. The 
influence of that regiment on the minds of the Sepoys at 
. Meerut, led them to rise in mutiny. They attacked the 
homes of their officers, and the ladies and children, setting 





fire to the houses, and they killed the occupants as they 
came out, and then marched for Delhi—the headquarters of 
the great rebellion. The brigade there joined them and 
perpetrated the same fearful cruelties. Every English and 
Christian life was sacrificed. The Mohammedan emperor 
was proclaimed, and seven thousand men stood ready to do 
his bidding. Fortunately for us and the rest of India, it 
was three weeks in advance of their plans. 

Allow me here a little personal narrative. We heard of 
the fall of Meerut and Delhi. We were probably a hundred 
and eighty miles or more from them on the other side of 
the Ganges, north. The hope of the people in Bareilly was 
that the matter had ended, and that there would be no more 
of it. The other stations did not rise; they waited. There 
came a few days afterward, to my home, the adjutant of the 
brigade, informing me that Brigadier Troup requested me 
and my family to leave the place. I had been holding a 
Thursday evening meeting for prayer with them, and very 
precious influences had operated on the minds of the civil- 
ians and the military officers who attended, and one or two 
probably experienced a change of heart during the ten 
weeks before these events occurred. This good man, the 
adjutant, since then the’ most magnificent friend of our 
missionary labors in India, Colonel Gowan, told me that 
General Troup had reason to believe that our overthrow 
was only a question of very brief time. He said “the had 
ordered out of the station every nor-combatant, and that 
none but himself and the military officers were to remain 
and face the result.’”’ 1 asked my wife what she thought 
about the matter, and she said if the civilians chose to leave 
the station, all right; we were missionaries and ought to 
trust Christ, and that she could not see the way clear to 
leave the place; that we ought to remain at our post and 
trust to our Heavenly Father’s care. So we gave that reply 
to the adjutant. The general sent him back again with a 
more imperative message, and found we were still of the 
same mind (though we prayed together on the second occa- 
sion, and asked God to direct us); my wife’s mind and my 
own being still more made up that we should stay where 
we were. The adjutant returned and made his report. Soon 
after the general himself came down to our house and said, 
‘‘Butler, you are mad.’’ Well, I said, ‘General, why do 
you say that?’’ And he replied, “I know these people and 
you do not know them, and I tell you there is a dreadful 
day ahead, and you can not answer to your Board in New 
York for your imprudence if you stay here to be cut to 
pieces. Go and shelter yourself from the approaching 
storm. And then when it is over, come back and live and 
do good. Now, if that is not enough, I want you to under- 
stand that in this country military officers are absolute, and 
in a moment like this can do as they please, and if you re- 
fuse to act as I advise, I will order a guard to take you out 
of the city.’’ Of course there was no alternative, and I made 
arrangements, and under the cover of night, we left Bare- 
illy. Before we started I went to bid the kind general fare- 
well. He had been living a very rough and rugged life, 
and he had learned Hindostanee so thoroughly that he could 
swear jf it like a trooper; he knew that his roughness of lan- 
guag¢ would make him a conspicuous object for their ven- 
geance when the hour came, but he had lately turned to God, 
and sought grace and mercy. We satin his window and 
looked out where the old flag was flying over the quarters of 
the artillery and cavalry and infantry. Heobserved: ‘‘Well, 
Butler, here I must stay with my officers until the bell 
strikes. We may not meet again, but I want you to remem- 
ber, whatever occurs, that I have made my peace with God; 
now, good-bye.’’ The facts, which of course are too long to 
recount here, are narrated in my work on this subject called 
“The Land of the Vedas.’’ We made our way through that 
fearful jungle to Nainee Tal, as is there narrated. All 
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seemed quiet for a few days after, and my wife raised the 
question, why did we leave our position? Why not go 
back again? But one morning the dreadful intelligence 
reached us that at eleven o’clock Sunday, the day before, 
the Sepoys had risen, and the very first man they shot down 
was the senior general, who had just returned; he had gone 
away for a few days to inspect his province and thus fur- 
nished Brigadier Troup the opportunity to do as he did. I 
met him in the jungle, and the old man declared that Troup 
was mad to act as he did. Yet that man, who had such con- 
fidence in his Sepoys, was the first man that they shot dead. 


They wrought ruin all over that cantonment, and murdered | 


right and left all that could not escape. 

There was a very remarkable fact associated with Briga- 
dier Troup’s escape. When he saw them coming from the 
flag station (the whole place being in a crescent you could 


see every movement), his groom came rushing in and ex- ; 


claimed, ‘‘ Fly! fly!’’ 


ing?’’ The groom replied, ‘‘They are coming to murder | 
you, Sahib. I have been watching for these three weeks, and | 
I could not speak to you sooner, but there has never been an | 


hour, day or night, that one of your chargers has not been 
saddled and bridled ready to be mounted, and I have one 


now at the back door, and you can save yourself. Ride right | 
| deemed at seven per cent. when Delhi fell, and the people 


in the line of your house, and before you have to turn the 
road you will be out of the reach of their rifles.” 
aged by the words of his Hindoo servant, the General went 
out, sprang on his charger, and rode away. A half dozen rifles 


were soon leveled at him, but he escaped, and came to us. | 
He lived to be the successor of General Havelock in com- | 
| were the last of the Christian life in India, and the proba- 


mand of the heroes that were led to the relief of Lucknow. 


The first member that ever joined our mission became a mar- | 


tyrthat day. Hernamewas Maria. Poor girl! she was the 
first of her race and sex that gave her hand to our mission 


in the valley of the Ganges; but, although she died that 
martyr’s death, I felt satisfied that she was prepared for the 
transition to the martyr’s crown. 

A man who was deputy judge under our dear friend Judge 
Robertson, drawing a pension for thirty years’ service from 
the British government, on account of his having royal 
blood in his veins, was called to the head of the rebel gov- 


ernment. He had made all his arrangements, and he. told 
some of his friends that he was bitterly disappointed when 
he found the missionary had escaped, because he intended 
that he should hang him and his wife and children along 
side of Judge Robertson and tke rest of the civilians in the 
station, whom he expected to find. I visited him ten 
mouths afterwards and tried to preach Christ to him, as 
loaded with chains he awaited his trial and doom. 

Now, in the next place, let me say what we did for our 
defense. 


dishonored and thrown into the streets. 


man, who has since been a munificent friend to our mission, 
Sir Henry Ramsey, the governor of the hill stations. 
assembled together, and everyone who had more than one 
weapon divided with those wbo had none. 
eighty-seven of us, and we found we had one hundred and 
thirteen ladies and children to protect. 


manding officer ever inspected such an awkward looking | 
There was the old man of eighty | 
years of age, Sir William Richards, down to the young man | 
of eighteen, but I tell you we were all very resolute, and de- | 
{Ap- | 
We knew that Kahn Bahadur had sent a brigade | 
| and wiping us out, they stood fast to the British govern- 


squad as we were. 


termined to be heroes if the opportunity was given. 
plause. } 
after us, and we could actually see, about six miles down 


and five thousand feet under us, the outlying picket of our | 


raging foes. But, as we could be approached, so far as they 
were concerned, on only one road, our first effort was to cut 











Ercour- | 





There we were, after escaping, as it were, by a 

miracle, our dear brothers in Bareilly hanged, their bodies | 
We resolved to | 
defend our position to the last, under the lead of a noble | 


We | 
| cumstances, I ask you to look at them and see if you can 
There were | 
| on any other ground than the certain interposition of Al- 
I suppose no com- | 


down that road where there was a deep precipice of some 
forty yards long, so that it was only a yard wide, and only 
one could come on there ata time. We barricaded both 
ends, and were ready for an emergency; so we stood to- 
gether to be reviewed and receive our address from this 
noble Christian man. His words were few. Hesaid: ‘‘Gep- 
tlemen, here we are, and England will remember us, and if 
we can only hold out a few months against these foes of 
ours down there, we will get relief; but, gentlemen, here 
are a hundred and thirteen ladies and children to protect, 
and the last man of us must die before one of these bloody- 
handed Sepoys shall pass this point.’”’ {Applause.] I had 
an old musket—if it had been an Enfield rifle I should have 
had more confidence in it. I filled my pockets with cart- 
ridges, and, for my part, resolved in the name of God, than 
that awful result should come I would fire off the last shot, 
and then turn and lay about me with the butt end of that 
gun. I went home carrying the musket on my shoulder; 
my wife met me at the door and exclaimed, ‘I thought I 
had married a preacher, and not a soldier.” 

The rainy season came on. We were nearly out of pro- 
visions and nearly starved; we had no credit, until Sir 
Henry Ramsey created a credit by actually making money 
from pieces of paper, which he signed for so much, to be re- 


had so much confidence in him that they took that paper 
and accepted it as cash. 

The famine of news was worse than the famine for food 
ever was. For five months not a ray of light from the out- 
side world ever reached us. We were even told that we 


bility was, if that was so, our own end was only a question of 
time. There we stood, with nothing to do but think and 
watch, and consider the circumstances under which we 
were placed, given up for dead. Dr. Duff wrote a biogra- 
phy of me during tbis time, he being in Calcutta; two years 


| afterwards I had the pleasure, over his tea-table, of thank- 


ing him for the singular satisfaction of knowing what my 
friends would say of me if I was dead and gone. [Ap- 
plause. | 

I come now to the painful part of my narrative. If hell 
was ever let loose on earth it was let loose in 1857. IfI 
were to read you the proclamations on the subject—some of 
them are in my book, already referred to—proclamations so 
atrocious, issued by the Nana Sahib and the Great Mogul, 
it would curdle your blood. They invoked the aid of all 
the powers of heaven and hell to help them. 

(Dr. Butler here showed the audience two or three of the 
knives and instruments used by the Sepoys in their terri- 
ble work, and explained how one was used for decapitating 
human beings at a single stroke, and the other for ripping 
open the bodies of men and women, and then proceeded as 
follows :]} 

Now I come to the interposition of Almighty God in this 
work; I am sure I will have your sympathy, even if I tax 
your patience a little longer. After I have related the cir- 


account for the result, in the face of those circumstances, 


mighty God. 

First of all—His providence had prepared grand and 
good men to work out our redemption; men as rulers, gen- 
erals, commanders, men like Havelock, Montgomery, and 
Ramsey. 

Second—He kept the Punjaub quiet, that northwest pro- 
vince, and instead of the soldiers joining the Bengal Sepoys 


ment, and sent troops and munitions to Delhi, to help the 
little English army there that was trying so hard t» con- 
quer the rebellion at its own headquarters. 
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Third—He held the Newab of Rampore, and the Rajah 
of Nepaul to their allegiance; the result was that our two 
roads on the north and west, held by those respective par- 
ties, were never assaulted, and we had only to defend the 
one leading to Bareilly. 

Fourth—He confounded the Sepoys, as to the intended 
commencement and combination of their purposes. 


Fifth—He demented those counsels by fierce contentions | 


for place and power and plunder, until they distracted the 


unfortunate emperor himself, and he cursed the day that | 
| in and had to remain until November, until the larger 


he ever called them to his aid. 

Sixth—He left them without a competent leader all 
through the struggle. 

Seventh—So demented were these Mohammedans, that 
they could not wait even for the consummation of their au- 
thority, but they must go into the Hindoo temples, and 
desecrate and destroy them and their idols, so that the 
hundred and eighty millions of the Hindoos fell off from 
the conspiracy, disgusted with the perfidy of their Moham- 
medan allies. 

Eighth—He opened a way for our escape, so that not 
more than one in ten that they had intended to doom were 
actually cut off. 

‘/Ninth—He closed the Persian war so that Sir James Ou- 


tram and Sir Henry Lawrence were able to leave the Per- | 


sian Gulf and come round to Calcutta, even without know- 


ing of our terrible condition, just in time to work out our | 


salvation. [Applause.] 


Tenth—Lord Elgin, formerly Governor-General of Canada, | 
was on his way to China to impose certain obligations on | 
Just in the hour of our emergency, that | 
fleet was off Cape Comorin, and our governor-general was 


that government. 


enabled to intercept it and turn its force in for our relief. 
Eleventh—He covered the heads of our rescuers in the 
day of battle, and showed, iu the experience of General Have- 
lock, that he could save by a.few as surely as by many. I 
want to utter a few words of justice to this heroic and saintly 
man. The whole force of his command was only 3,211 men. 
In the worst season of the year he had to pass through his 
great struggle, when he had more to fear from sunstroke 
than from the bullets of the enemy. I have gone over the 
roads that he marched on fornine years, and have wondered 
how, at such a period of the year, he could lead his heroes 
on such a mission. Nine hundred miles through a hostile 
country, three cities to take and seventy-five thousand men 
to face, more than twenty-one to one, and yet Jehovah of 
hosts gave him the victory. We talk of Thermopyle, and 
its deeds of classic fame, but history will yet do justice to 
the heroes that Sir Henry Havelock led. His objects were 
two-fold. He had to relieve the station of Cawnpore. In 
that station was only half a regiment of British soldiers 
under the command of General Wheeler; two hundred and 
fifty ladies and a very large number of children had gone to 
him for protection from the surrounding stations because he 
had a handful of English troops that could be relied upon. 
They were exposed for four months to the fire which Nana 
Sahib and twenty-five thousand Sepoys brought to bear 
upon their defenseless position, for unfortunately the gen- 
eral made a mistake in leaving the fort and going to the 
open, and throwing up a few breastworks about two unfin- 
ished barracks. He fought there, and there the ladies were 
defended under a wall not higher than this platform, during 
those June and July months, under the dreadful sun of 
India, its fierce rays pouring down upon them day by day; 
living on a handful of corn and a gill of water (drawn at 
night at the risk of a human life), until those ladies were 
denuded of their very clothing, for they had to pull off strip 
after strip to bind up the wounds of the noble men who 
were fighting and dying tosave them. [Applause.] General 
Havelock wanted to reach them in time, and beyond them, 











forty-three miles further in, was the residency of Lucknow, 
the center of a city of four hundred thousand people, de- 
fended by another Sepoy army. The seven hundred British 
soldiers under Sir Henry Lawrence, who commanded that 
defense, were reduced to a mere handful by the time Have- 
lock reached them, and he in passing through that city lost 
535 men and had also to surrender his wounded; yet he won 
his way and forced his passage until the thunder of the ap- 
proaching cannon announced to the beleaguered men and 
women that relief was coming. Itis true that he was shut 


army, under Sir Colin Campbell, relieved them all and 
brought them forth. What an hour that was! Noble Gen- 
eral Outram, though senior in command, refused to take 
the honor of the command of the evacuation of that resi- 
dency, and conduct them out into the open, where the Eng- 
lish army were waiting to hail those rescued men and 
women, and so Sir Henry Havelock conducted it, though 
he was dying on his horse; only five days after the evacua- 
tion he laid down in his tentand yielded up his life. When 
dying he called for his companion in arms, and said he, 
“Sir James, we have fought together on many a hard battle- 
field, and now I have to meet the last enemy that man has 
to meet upon earth, and, Sir James, I want you to see how 
a Christian man can die.’’ [Applause.] 
“There rests that noble warrior, 
Rests from the two-fold strife, 
The battle-fields of India, 
The battle-fields of life. 
Victorious first at Futtypore, 
Victorious at Lucknow, 
The gallant chief of gallant men, 
Is more than conqueror now !” 

I know I am taxing your patience, but I want to give you 
one fact more. 

I went up to imperial Delhi, the head of all this terrible 
rebellion. I entered its gates at midnight, and when our 
driver knocked on the door the English sentinel looked out 
and seeing a white face, threw the gate open and we drove 
in. I did not know that the city was empty, but with the 
exception of that fortified palace all the rest was deserted, 
from six in the evening until six in the morning, and when 
we reached the traveler’s rest-house I took my lantern in 
my hand and went out to see the besieged city. But one 
year before the ‘‘street of silver’? was probably the most 
splendid street in the East. Everything that was beautiful 
was found there; a broad and shaded boulevard. But I saw 
as I passed down to the palace at the dead hour of night 
that every door and window was opened and with the ex- 
ception of the wretched cats and dogs, as they prowled 
among the ruins, there was not a sign of life. I came to the 
Katwalli, the place where they collected the Christians on 
the 13th of May and killed them in the presence of the rag- 
ing multitude of blasphemers, and as I stood on the ground 
that drank their blood and realized that I was there alone, 
with the darkness of midnight about me, no light but the 
lamp I held, oh! how my very flesh seemed to creep! Early 
the next morning I went to the palace to look for a friend 
who took me to show me the thrilling scenes around us. 
We went in and saw the emperor awaiting his trial. He 
was sitting on a native bedstead, with his legs tucked under 
him, eating his dinner out of brass vessels with his fingers 
in Oriental fashion, and two English soldiers, each with a 
drawn bayonet in his hand, were standing one at each side 
of him. To one of them I remarked, ‘‘Why do you stand 
with your bayonets drawn? That man can’trunaway.’’ “Oh, 
we are not here to take care of him so much as we are to 
protect him,’’ said he. I asked, ‘‘What do you mean?” 
‘Well, sir, every hour in the day women come to see the 
man in whose name their husbands were sacrificed; and 
husbands come too to look into the countenance of the man 
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who put into operation this terrible rebellion that swept 
from the face of the earth their lovely wives and daughters, 
and worse than killed them, and when they look at him, 
sir, you see their feelings get the better of them, and they 
are ready to take him by the hair of his head, and we have 
to restrain this and take care of him till he is tried.’’ I felt 
the blood rising in my own veins, and I remarked, ‘“Thank 
God that the old sinner is safe in your hands.”’ ‘Yes, sir,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘but it would give me infinite satisfaction if I 
eould put this bayonet through the old raseal.’”’ Well, he 
was tried, and because he was royal, they would not hang 
him, so they degraded him as a felon and put him upon an 
allowance of sixteen rupees a month and sent him to Bir- 
mah, and when I was in Birmah four years after, I went to 
visit the grave of the miserable man, and there was noth- 
ing but green grass upon the mound, as it lay there behind 
the quarter-guard of the English regiment, without a stone 
to mark the spot where rests the last of the Great Moguls. 
How truly might it be said, ‘‘These made war upon the 
Lamb, and the Lamb overcame them, for he is King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords.”’ 

India has served many masters and many masters have 
served themselves of her. She has bowed down beneath 
the burdens of Buddhism, and Brahminism, and Moham- 
medanism, but she is entering upon a new life at last. Her 
own Koo-i-Noor—that gem of purest ray serene, illustrates 
her, for she is now coming into such relations with Christ 
and Christianity that her rest is close at hand, and radiant 
at last with the power of the grace that will redeem that 
beautiful country. Her Ganges shall yet flow in all its 
length through Christian realms, her farms be cultured by 
Christian hands, and she will yet reach the ultimate posi- 
tion that God designed for her when after all her sorrows 
and all her afflictions will come the hour when she will 
shine in brightness and beauty, in the diadem of the Son of 
God! [Long continued applause. ] 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


QNE HUNDRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
THE ART OF SPEECH, VOL. II: STUDIES IN 
ELOQUENCE AND LOGIC. 


1. Q. What is eloquence? A. It is the art and science of 
persuasion. 

2. Q. What is oratory? A. It is the art and science of 
producing strong impressions by means of oral speech. 

3. Q. For one thoroughly to master the art and science of 
eloquence what must he evidently do? A. Master the his- 
tory of public speaking. 

4. Q. With what will the student best begin? A. The 
life of Demosthenes, making a careful study and analysis of 
his masterpiece, the ‘‘Oration on the Crown.” 

5. Q. Give the order in which subsequent studies should 
be pursued. A. Ancient orators, British secular orators, 
American secular orators, and sacred eloquence and oratory. 

6. Q. When was Demosthenes born? A. B. C. 385. 

7. Q. In consequence of the loss of his patrimony what 
privileges was he denied in early life? A. Systematic 
schooling, and nearly all other opportunities of culture. 

8. Q. What were some of the effects of person and speech 
Demosthenes had to overcome in his efforts to become an 
erator? A. He was sickly and ill-favored; his voice was 
weak and he wasa stammerer; his breath was short and his 
manner repulsive. 

9. Q. What were the themes upon which Demosthenes 
expended his eloquence, and which contributed to his ora- 
torical successes? A. He appeared upon the side of justice 
and humanity, always contending for the rights of the peo- 
ple. 





10. Q. What were some of the strong and salient points in 
the character of Demosthenes? A. Freedom from mora} 
and political stains; patriotism; moral fearlessness; un- 
wearied application and perseverance; intensity and ear- 
nestness. 

11. Q. What is said of the greatness of the ‘‘Oration on the 
Crown,” and of Demosthenes? A. It is the greatest speech 
of the greatest orator in the world. 

12. Q. The oration viewed as a whole is, first of all, an 
illustration of what? A. The thorough preparation De- 
mosthenes was wont to give his public efforts. 

13. Q. He held perfectly and vividly in mind the entire 
narrative of facts during what period of Athenian history? 
A. A period of twenty of the most eventful years. 

14. Q. In his choice of subject-matter what was the first 
general principle by which he appears to have been goy- 
erned? A. To use what was most important. 

15. Q. In what two ways did he render these important 
matters still more important? A. By skillful repetition, 
and by intense earnestness. 

16. Q. What was the second general principle in his 
choice of subject-matter? A. He selected and shaped his 
materials upon the basis of acommon interest between him- 
self and his hearers. 

17. Q. Mention two other noted historical instances in 
which the same manner was used toward the hearers? A. 
By Cicero, in his plea for Milo, and by Paul before Agrippa. 

18. Q. What is said of the character of the speech of De- 
mosthenes? A. It was such as could be easily and per- 


fectly understood by any one who could speak his language. , 
19. Q. What was the third general principle in his choice 
A. He sought to appear unselfish and 


of subject-matter ? 
modest. 

20: Q. What is the fourth general principle underlying the / 
construction of this oration? A. He sought so to manage 
all the facts involved that they would place in the worst 
possible light his antagonists. 

21. Q. How does Demosthenes dispatch his comparisons, 
similes, and metaphors? A. In few words. 

22. Q. In what figure of oratory was Demosthenes a mas- 
ter? A. Antithesis. 

23. Q. Give five oratorical arts employed by him that are 
especially mentioned? A. The dilemma, interrogation, 
appeal, assault and epithets. 

24, Q. What figure of oratory was much used by Demos- 
thenes, but by modern speakers is not often brought into 
requisition? A. Rhetorical repetition. 

25. Q. What remark does David Hume make in regard to 
this celebrated speech? A. Could this style of Demosthe- 
nes be copied, its success would be infallible over any mod- 
ern assembly. 


26. Q. What is the first inference, as to the ideal orator, 
drawn from the history of eloquence and oratory? <A. The 
ideal orator should be strong and vigorous in body and 
health. 

27. Q. How must the orator compensate for any lack in 
these respects? A. By the most vigorous application. 

28. Q. What is the second inference as to the character 
of the ideal orator? A. The ideal orator should be religious, 
that is, have essential goodness as to character and inten- 
tion, and a Godward bearing. 

29. Q. What is said to be one of the first things asked by 
an audience? A. Is the speaker honest? ‘ 

30. Q. What is the third inference, as regards the nature 
and sensibilities of the ideal orator? A. The ideal orator 
should have a deep emotional nature and keen sensibilities. 

31. Q. What explains the inability of many men to speak 
publicly who are masters in rhetorical composition? A- 
Sensitiveness uncontrolled. 
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32. Q. What is the fourth inference, as to the earnestness 
and passions of the ideal orator? A. The ideal orator has 
great earnestness, together with strong and healthy pas- 
sions. 

33. Q. What three species of unction areenumerated? A. 
Physical unction, intellectual unction, and the unction of 
the Holy Ghost. 

34. Q. What is the fifth inference, as to the self-possession 
of the ideal orator? A. The ideal orator is always self- 

essed. 

35. Q. What does Bishop Simpson think are the two 
great requisites for ready and correct extemporaneous 
speaking? A. Self-possession and command of language. 

36. Q. What is the sixth inference, as to the moral fear- 
lessness of the ideal orator? A. The ideal orator is mor- 
ally fearless. 

37. Q. What did Goldsmith say were the only rules of 
eloquence he could offer? A. To feel your subject thor- 
oughly, and to speak without fear. 

38. Q. What is the seventh inference as to the convic- 
tions and opinions of the ideal orator? 
isa man of strong convictions and positive opinions. 

39. Q. What is one of the first and best established laws 
of oratory? A. That the speaker must himself be first per- 
suaded, if he would persuade others. 

40. Q. What is the eighth inference as to the persever- 
ance and industry of the ideal orator? A. The ideal orator 
isa man of untiring perseverance and industry. 

41. Q. What chapter in the history of oratory is espec- 
ially full of interest and encouragement to the aspirant for 
the honors of public speech? A. The one which records 
the severe application of distinguished orators. 

42. Q. In what is the ideal orator a master, as stated in the 
ninth inference? A. The arts of poetic representation. 

43. Q. What, does Fenelon affirm of the true orator? A. 
That he is a poet, a philosopher, and a man of passion in 
one. 

44. Q. What is the tenth inference as to the logical in- 
stincts and methods of the ideal orator? A. The ideal 
orator has logical instincts and methods, but is not tram- 
melled by them. 

45. Q. What are some noted illustrations of untram- 
melled logical powers in the field of secular oratory? A. 
The orations of Cicero, Burke, Pitt, Erskine, and Webster. 

46. Q. What is the eleventh inference as to the ideal ora- 
tor? A. The ideal orator is a philosopher. 

47. Q. What is the twelfth inference as to the memory of 
the ideal orator? A. The ideal orator has a philosophical 
memory. 

48. Q. What is the surest way to come into possession of 
a philosophical memory? A. The practice of constantly 
generalizing. 

49. Q. What is the thirteenth inference as to the learning 
of the ideal orator? A. The ideal orator is a man of exten- 
sive learning. 

50. Q. What are the three fundamental factors that con- 
stitute the orator? A. What he is, what he knows, and his 
power of using himself and his knowledge. 


51. Q. What is the fourteenth inference as to those arts of 
eloquence in which the ideal orator is a master? A. The 
ideal orator is a master in those arts of eloquence adjoining 
the fields of elocution. 

52. Q. Under what are these arts chiefly included? A. 
Gesture-culture and voice-culture. 

58. Q. What three important recommendations are made 
tothe student of oratory in this connection? A. The study 
of models, constant practice, and professional elocutionary 
instruction. 


A. The ideal orator | 





54. Q. What is the sixteenth inference as to those arts of 
eloquence of which the ideal orator isa master? [NorTe.— 
In numbering the inferences fifteen is omitted in the printed 
book. To avoid confusion I have followed the numbering 
as there given. A. M.M.] A. The ideal orator is a master 
of those arts of eloquence bordering upon the department of 
rhetoric. 

55. Q. In what recommendation is there a very general 
agreement among orators and rhetoricians for the perfection 
of one’s style? A. Through the untiring use of the pen. 

56. Q. What other methods are recommended for the per- 
fection of the style of the orator? A. Careful revision of 
literary productions, translation from one tongue to another, 
constant study of the best literature of the mother tongue of 
the orator, and the patient study of words. 

57. Q. With what must the ideal orator become thoroughly 
familiar, by the study of models and constant practice, as 
stated in the seventeenth inference? A. The forms of ex- 
pression known as figures of oratory, or figures of emphasis. 

58. Q. Mention six among the more important of these 
figures. A. Antithesis, rhetorical repetition, climax, inter- 
rogation, exclamation, and vision. 

49. Q. What is the eighteenth inference as to the tactics 
and artifices of oratory? A. The ideal orator must become 
familiar with all the tactics and artifices of oratory. 

60. Q. What is said of some of these tactics that have not 
been classified? A. The circumstances under which they 
can be legitimately used must be left to the instincts and 
intuitions of the orator. 

61. Q. What is the first mentioned of these forms of 
speech among those classified, technically called ‘‘Anacce- 
nosis?” A. Counseling with the hearer and asking an 
opinion. 

62. Q. What is the second form, involving a compliment 
to the hearer? A. Presuming upon the agreement and 
knowledge of the hearer. 

63. Q. What are four other forms given? A. Admission 
of difficulty, self-correction, self-interruption, and self-de- 
preciation. 

64. Q. What remark is made as to the use of these and all 
other figures of speech, to be adapted to oratory? A. They 
must be expressed with simplicity, conciseness, and pre- 
cision. 

65. Q. What is the nineteenth inference, as to the natur- 
alness of the ideal orator? A. The idéal orator must regain 
the lost art of naturalness. 

66. Q. In what department of oratory is there perhaps 
more unnaturalness than in any other? A. Modern pulpit 
oratory. 

67. Q. What is the twentieth inference as to the popular- 
ity of the ideal orator? A. The ideal orator has the in- 
stinets and graces of popularity. 

68. Q. What are two evils that interfere with a true 
popular expression on the part of the orator? A. The pres- 
ence of the modern reporter, so far as the speaker gives him 
any thought, and a needless show of learning. 

69. Q. Under the twenty-first inference, what is the first 
requirement to which the ideal orator is expected to con- 
form in a given oration? A. He should have a thorough 
knowledge of the persons addressed. 

70. Q. What is the second requirement, as to the distance 
between the speaker and hearer? A. The aim from the 
start should be to shorten as much as possible the distance, 
figurative and literal. 

71. Q. What is the third requirement, as to singleness 
of aim? A. The aim, when possible, should be single. 

72. Q. What is the fourth requirement? A. He must be 
able to seize upon what is passing. 

73. Q. What is the fifth requirement, as to the cause ad- 
vocated? A. He must believe in the cause advocated. 
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74. Q. What is the sixth requirement, as to winning his 
case? He must be determined to win his case. 

75. Q. What is the seventh, and final, requirement? A. 
‘His self-assertion should be supplemented by eytire self- 
renunciation. 


76. Q. Of what does the science of argumentation treat, 
and in what field does it rest? A. It treats of the different 
varieties of reasoning, and of the different modes of conduct- 
ing an argument, and lies in the field of logic. 

77. Q. In what is the basis of an argument? A. In the 
use of one or more statements in proof of some other state- 
ment. 

78. Q. What are the principal requirements in regard to 
those statements? A. That they shall be both correct and 
clear. 

79. Q. What are four classes of subject-matter that form 
a basis for argumentation? A. Primary mental judgments; 
facts; opinions; revealed or Bible truth. 

80. Q. What are the mental acts included in primary men- 
tal judgments? A. Conscience, consciousness, instinct, in- 
tuition, memory, perception, and common sense. 

81. Q. What are facts given in evidence? A. Premises 
from which a conclusion is to be drawn. 

82. Q. What five classes of facts are enumerated? A. 
Truths resting upon first principles, of general experience, 
of special experience, of testimony, and of experiment. 

83. Q. What is the first step in dealing with facts as evi- 
dence? A. To acquire a strong belief of the truth of the 
facts. 

84. Q. In estimating the force of evidence built upon facts, 
how many degrees are there? A. Four: The possible, the 
plausible, the probable, and the certain. 

85. Q. Under one or the other of what two general types is 
it found that all forms of reasoning fall? A. The inductive 
method, and the deductive method. 

86. Q. When is the reasoning inductive? A. When a 
general conclusion is drawn from particular instances. 

87. Q. What is the deductive method? A. A general con- 
clusion having been reached, the application of it to some 
particular instance, is reasoning by the process of deduction. 

88. Q. When the inductive can be supplemented by the 
deductive method, whatis said of theconclusion? A. It be- 
comes a moral certainty. 

89. Q. According to what may certain varieties included 
under these two general types of reasoning be classified? A. 
‘Quality, rhetorical form, and logical method. , 

90. Q. How is reasoning classified as to its quality, further 
specified. A. As probable reasoning, demonstrative reason- 
ing, and divine reasoning. 

91. Q. Give some of the divisions of reasoning classified 
as to its rhetorical form. A. Reasoning illustratively, in- 
ferentially, suppositively, interrogatively, syllogistically, 
and oratorically. 

92. Q. What are the two general divisions of reasoning 
lassified as to its logical method. A. Sophistical forms of 
argument, and correct forms of argument. 

93. Q. In ordinary discourse, the use of what kind of ar- 
guments should be avoided by the speaker? A. Weak ar- 
guments; those which prove too much; and those which 
may be turned against him upon some other occasion. 

94. Q. What is said of technical terms? A. Avoid, es- 
pecially in popular addresses, all technical terms. 

95. Q. What should the speaker seek to present fully and 
fairly? A. The more important arguments. 

96. Q. In the form of debate in which the opponent is 
absent or silent, what should the speaker guard against? A. 
A too elaborate refutation of unimportant objections, and 
vehemence while refuting objections. 

97. Q. What is said of the correct placing of objections in 





this form of debate? A. It requires the exercise of great 
skill and judgment. The well-nigh universal rule is to state 
and refute objections either in the middle of the argument 
or near the introduction. 

98. Q. In the form of debate in which the opponent igs 
present and states and defends his own views, what should 
the speaker guard against? A. Accusations of insincerity; 
reflections against the gharacter or standing of the oppo- 
nent; misrepresentation of an opponent; treatment of an 
opponent’s views contemptuously ; resort to sophistry ; mis- 
taking violence or rashness for either chivalry or courage. 

99. Q. What is the leading step in debate? A. Clearly 
and accurately to define all terms to be employed. 

100. Q. What has the public already decided as to logical 
exactness in speech? A. That he who dares not reason is 
a slave; that he who will not is a bigot; and he who can 
not is a fool. 
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, For the month of April the Required Reading is the 
second volume of Dr. Townsend’s Art of Speech; and in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, Mosaics of History, Christianity in 
Art, Mountain of Miseries, readings about Mathematics 
and Chemistry. There are one hundred questions and an- 
swers printed in this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, based 
on the second volume of Dr. Townsend’s Art of Speech. 
We divide the work for the month into four parts, one for 
each week, as a matter of convenience to members of local 
circles, and others who wish such a division, as follows: 

First WEEK.—1. The Art of Speech, Studies in Elo- 
quence, to page 58.—Introductory, History of Eloquence, 
Life and Character of Demosthenes, and Oration on the 
Crown. 

2. Questions and Answers on the Art of Speech, from No. 
1 to No. 25, inclusive. 

3. Mosaics of History, and Mountain of Miseries, in THs 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 

SEconD WEEK.—1. The Art of Speech, Studies in Elo- 
quence—Inferences—from page 58 to page 114, inclusive. 

2. Questions and Answers on the Art of Speech, from No. 
26 to No. 50, inclusive. 

3. Christianity in Art, and Mathematics, in THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. 

THIRD WEEK.—1l. The Art of Speech, Studies in Elo- 
quence—Inferences, continued—from page 115 to page 179, 
inclusive. 

2. Questions and Answers on the Art of Speech, from No. 
51 to No. 75, inclusive. 

3. Readings about Chemistry, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

FouRTH WEEK.—1. The Art of Speech, Part Second— 
Studies in Logic, from page 183 to end of book.—Introduc- 
tory, Argumentation, Classification, Practical Observa- 
tions upon Argumentative Speech. 

2. Questions and Answers on the Art of Speech, from No. 
76 to No. 100, inclusive. 


The Forest City Circle of the C. L. S. C., Cleveland, Ohio, 
held its annual meeting on Thursday evening, February 
9th, at which time the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Judge G. M. Barber; vice presi- 
dents, L. J. P. Bishop and Mrs. T. S. Paddock; secretary, 
Mrs. Dr. A. C. Miller; treasurer, E. B. Grover; executive 
and educational committee, the officers, and Mrs. J. C. 
Covert and Mr. S. A. Bradbury; music committee, Mrs. J. 
Ingersvll, Miss Marian L. Barber, and Mr. Howard Yost. 
The circle is in a flourishing condition, having a member- 


* All communications from local circles intended for Tue CHAU- 
TAUQUAN should be addressed to Albert M. Martin, General Secre- 
tary of the C. L. S. C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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hip of forty in good standing. It has ever aimed to follow 
the Chautauqua idea, believing it better to instruct than to 
emuse. While this has tended to drive several members of 
the local circle away, it has proven quite a boon for all 
students who have come into the circle. The exercises are 
conducted somewhat as follows: Opening exercises of 
prayer and music, followed by a short essay on some topic 
¢onnected with the reading of the circle. Then perhaps a 
¢lass exercise consisting of the voluntary answering of ques- 
tions by the members. The questions are printed and dis- 
tributed at the previous meeting. Occasionally a talk is 
had on an important subject by some of the ablest literary 
talent obtainable. Music and miscellaneous business close 
the exercises. 


The 0. W. Holmes Local Circle, at Trenton, New Jersey, 
was organized in October, 1881, with fourteen members, 
which number has since been increased to thirty-four. The 
officers are: Rev. John R. Westwood, president; Ed. C. 
White, secretary; A. Zimmerman, treasurer, and Miss 
Hannah Davis, orthoépist. The secretary writes as fol- 
lows: “Our meetings are held on Saturday night of each 
week, in the Central M. E. Church. Our membership, 
however, is not confined to the Methodists, as we count 
among us some Baptists, Presbyterians and Lutherans. 
Weall agree wonderfully on the C. L.S.C. Questions for 
further study are assigned different members each week; 
and the week’s reading reviewed in a general way. We 
have a basket which is passed around the circle for any 
questions the members are desirous of having answered. 
Some of these questions are answered in open circle, 
while others are referred to some one to hunt up the an- 
swers. No names are attached to the questions. We set 
apart a portion of the meeting nearest a memorial day as 
‘memorial night.’ On Milton’s night we divided the hymn 
on the nativity into sections, which were read by seventeen 
ofour members. ‘Satan’ was read by Miss Ida McMahon, 
and a five-minute sketch of his life by the secretary. Ina 
similar manner we remembered ‘ Bryant’s night.’ ”’ 


The visit of Miss Lucy M. Washburn, the former secretary 
of the California Branch of the C. L. S. C., to Chautauqua 
last summer, awakened much interest on the part of other 
members in the membership on the Pacific coast. The pre- 
sent secretary, Miss Mary E. B. Norton, in a recent letter 
says: ‘Our ‘Pacific Branch’ moves on slowly, but we hope 
surely toward a more prosperous future. We have an in- 
crease of seventy members upon the number who paid their 
fees last year, including a circle of nine just formed iu Idaho. 
T hope to set a little torch burning in each of the States and 
Territories on tris coast before the year closes, and we have 
already, as you will see when the membership records are 
all in, members in Oregon, Washington, Nevada and Idaho. 

In view of the delays and changes at the opening of the 
year, [ do uot feel discouraged, and my interest in the grand 
work deepens each month. In no part of our country can 
there be greater need of its growth and onward progress than 
on this coast.” 


At Bryan, in the northwestern corner of Ohio, they have 
organized a local circle of the C. L. 8. C., with a member- 
ship of twenty, eighteen of whom are women. The meet- 
ings are held on Saturday of each week. The time is oceu- 
pied in reading and discussing the required reading in THE 
CHavTAUQUAN. The vice president acts as teacher. On 
the first Monday of each month a meeting is held for gen- 
eral review and a discussion of all the matter in THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN of the preceding month. At this meeting the 
President acts as teacher. The secretary writes: “I am 
*orry not to be able to say that we all belong to the class 


E 





proper, but Iam proud tu report that each member of the 
class is reading THE CHAUTAUQUAN ‘for all there is in it,’ 
and all enjoy it thoroughly.” 


Miss Fanny L. Armstrong, the corresponding secretary, 
relates the manner in which they organized a local circle in 
New Orleans, La., as follows: ‘‘When I was young, they 
used to keep wood on the andirons, light wood splinters 
under it, with a few coals, all in order, with a match lying 
on the mantelpiece, so a fire could be kindled in an instant. 
In some such way our C. L. S. C. was formed. Rev. D. L. 
Mitchel, ex-Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., had all things in 
order; I went to Chautauqua, and saw him the next day 
after my return, and he said, ‘What about it?’ I said, ‘All 
right.’ At least that is the substance of our remarks. So 
we promised to meet that week, and on the 10th of Septem- 
ber ten persons met, and I told them about it, and we or- 
ganized and elected officers.”’ 

The recording secretary, in a report of a meeting of the 
circle, gives the following information: ‘The meeting was 
opened with reading of Scriptures and prayer. An essay 
was read on ‘The Third Period of Egyptian History,’ by 
Mr. A. F. Godat; Miss Mitchel conducted an exercise from 
the questions and answers on language and writing; Mr. 
Riply gave a discourse on geology. The exercises closed 
with a recitation of Longfellow’s ‘Ladder of Augustine,’ 
by Miss Prospect. The circle numbers sixteen, nine of 
whom are women, and seven men.”’ 


The Mansfield Valley, Pa., local circle had a very enjoy- 
able reunion at the residence of Captain Glenn, one evening 
in February, and were royally entertained by the Captain 
and his estimable wife. During the evening a history of 
the circle since its first organization, now nearly four years 
ago, was read by one of the members, commencing with 
this poetic prologue: 

‘‘While rowing o’er the pearly lake, 
In the bright and sunny days, 
Comes joy in tracing back our path, 
O’er the ripples and the waves; 


As the sunlight on the dimples 
Gives the most resplendent sight, 
So we'll give the sunlight picture 
Of our Chautauqua days to-night.” 

The circle has kept its work up toa high standard from 
the beginning, and has exerted a marked influence in the 
community. Those who have persevered through the en- 
tire course feel their enthusiasm and zeal growing as they 
near the end. The close of the year of study will be cele- 
brated by the circle in a manner befitting the occasion. 


The following account of the manner in which a minister 
in one of the Western States organized a local circle con- 
tains hints that might be acted upon with profit by others. 
He says: ‘I preached on ‘mental girding’ on New Year’s, 
and presented the ‘Chautauqua idea’ asa practicable method 


of doing it. The subject was taken up and talked on the 
streets and in the offices. I answered many questions, and 
distributed several copies of the Hand-book No. 2. Last 
Sunday I announced a meeting at the parsonage of all inter- 
ested in a Chautauqua class. ‘The evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day.’ And this morning I find that of the 
forty-five or more who came last evening, thirty-five have 
left their names and orders for the books required, and oth- 
ers who were not here will have their names added. We 
hope to have a working circle. Let me mention some ofour 
material: Three preachers, one lawyer—and we expect an- 
other or two—one physician, three active school teachers, 
and several that have been teachers, the assistant superin- 
tendent of a Sunday-school, and many other men of weight 
and experience in society and business circles.’’ 
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C. L. S. C. NOTES AND LETTERS. 





The Chautauqua Young Folks’ Reading Union comes so 
near being a preliminary course of the C. L. 8. C. that re- 
ports as to its progress are appropriate in this department. 
Local circles will, in some instances, find it interesting and 
profitable to have meetings combining features of both 
courses. A lady writes from the state of New York con- 
cerning a local circle or union of the C. Y. F. R. U.: ‘Early 
in last December I forwarded thirteen names for member- 
ship in the Chautauqua Young Folks’ Reading Union. We 
have an organized class, and since the time I wrote have met 
every week, with twenty-five or thirty persons in attend- 
ance. We have had some ‘talks’ on the etiquette and his- 
tory, Lut our main work has been with the chemistry, and 
we have been very successful in experiments with the can- 
dle. We have smoked a good many glass tubes, and broken 
some, made hydrogen, and attempted two or three other 
things which we expect will succeed next time. We shall 
meet every week until the evenings get short and farm 
work begins.”’ i 


The secretary of the local circle at Boise City, Idaho Terri- 
tory, writes as follows: ‘The members of the C. L. S.C. 
have organized a local circle in Boise City. We have six 
members of the C. L. 5. C. and five local members. We 
meet on Wednesday evening of each week. Our officers 
consist of a president and secretary. At each meeting the 
president appoints a critic and leader, or questioner, for 
the next meeting. Our programmes are made up of the re- 
quired reading, and questions as divided in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. A portion is read aloud at the meeting, and the rest 
is left for home study. We also have two essays each week, 
and exercises in pronunciation. We are all very enthusiastic, 
and enter heartily into the work. We are few in numbers, 
but expect our enthusiasm wil) incite others to join us, and 
hope they will also unite with the ‘parent circle.’ ”’ 


The Athens, Ohio, readers of the C. L. S. C. have formed 
a local circle with officers as follows: Mrs. J. D. Brown, 
President; Miss Lucy Ballan, Vice President; and Miss 
Jennie Sloane, Secretary. From a letter by.the secretary we 
take the following: ‘*We have been reading for some time, 
a few of our members belonging to the class of 1882, others to 
1883, and the remainder to 1884. We number in all four- 
teen members, but until quite recently have not organized 
a local circle. Now, however, we wonder how we ever did 
without it. We make our meetings very interesting by 
securing the services of our college professors in the way of 
lectures on geology, etc.; also make very useful one of our 
members who has just returned from Europe.’’ 


A member of the C. L. 8. C. writes from Illinois as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ In connection with others I have been enabled to 
organize a ‘ Literary and Social Circle,’ ene of the features 
of which is that old-time debating system that you advised 
in your last address. There is considerable interest mani- 
fested, and I think that by the next commencement suffi- 
cient interest will be sustained to join the C. L. S.C. as a 
society, the name of each member becoming enrolled upon 
the C, L. 8. C. books.’’ 


Cc. L. S.C. NOTES AND LETTERS. 


A member asks for the address of the publishing house 
that has “Conversations on Creation” in pamphlet form. 
The address is London Sunday-school Union, 56 Old Bailey, 
London, England. 


The corresponding secretary of the New Orleans, La., 
local circle writes: ‘‘ Not long ago we made an innovation. 
We thought New Orleans might have some architecture; so 
we appointed a committee of two, Miss Riggs and Miss 
Prophet, to look around and write essays on the Custom 





House and City Hall. They hada ludicrous but instructiyg 
search. They discovered that the City Hall and Custom 
House were grand buildings. They wrote beautifully abou 
the Ironic, Byronic, or whatever it is, order of architecture, 
and gave fine descriptions of the buildings, both within ang 
without. Next week they will hunt some others to describe 
for us. I believe a genuine Greek church will be next in 
order. I don’t know what they will do when they get 
among the old Spanish and French buildings.” 


A lady member writes from Iowa: ‘I am pursuing my 
studies alone, and I feel that [T have not accomplished ag 
rauch as I would if I could have had the benefit of a local 
circle. The nearest one is eighteen miles from my home. I 
attended once, and saw how much I was losing. But I have 
been greatly benefited, and I hope to help others, for I 
awakened no little interest among my neighbors rummag- 
ing their books to find answers to those art questions. I do 
the most of my work on a large dairy farm, but have kept 
up with my reading, and hope to organize a large circle next 
year in the neighborhood.”’ 


A lady who would like to correspond with some other 
member of the circle for mutual help, says: ‘I am in- 
terested in the lady in Alabama who is a terminus of a 
straight line, and whose neighbor is the other terminus: 
also, in the lady who is changing the social atmosphere of 
that country store. Are their names among those desiring 
correspondence?’’ If either of the ladies referred to would 
like to open such a correspondence she will please commu- 
nicate with the C. L. S. C. office at Plainfield, N. J. 


In the most of our large cities the canvass is now being 
made for the city directories. The C. L. 8. C. should be 
represented among the organizations given in these publi- 
eations. The officers of the local cireles will do well to give 
the subject attention. The C. L. 8. C. is a permanently es- 
tablished society, and members in a city away from home 
should be able to find the time and place of a meeting 
through the help of the directory, as readily as members of 
other organizations. 


The memorial day for the present month is Shakspere’s 
Day, April 23d. As that date falls on Sunday, local circles 
can either observe the preceding Saturday, the following 
Monday, or the nearest time to it for a regular meeting. 
The selections to be read are “ Fall of Cardinal Wolsey,” 
from the second scene of the third act of Henry the Eighth, 
and Hamlet’s ‘‘ Soliloquy on Death,’ from the first scene, 
third act, of Hamlet. 


A member of the class of 1882 says: ‘* While I intend to 
complete the prescribed four years’ course this year, yet I 
do not expect to sever my connection with the C. L. S.C. I 
am enlisted, not for three or four years, but during the ‘war,’ 
and I will reénlist at the end of my term of present service, 
and if we have any more definite terms I will continue to 
enlist as often as ‘mustered out.’ ”’ 


There is an error, or rather an omission, in the answer to 
question No. 34, Yebruary number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
page 297. The answer reads, ‘‘seven thousand volumes.” 
Of course it should read, ‘‘seven hundred thousand vol- 
umes,’’ referring to the Alexandrian library. 


A lady from Ohio would like to open correspondence with 
some of the C. L. 8. C. members relative to conducting local 
circles. Any person willing to render such assistance will 
please report tothe C. L. 8. C. office at Plainfield, New Jersey. 


The members of a local circle composed mostly of ladies, 
are alluded to by a Young America as “‘she-talkers,”’ and ab 
ungallant newspaper refers to them as “‘she-tauquans.”’ 
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c. L. S, C. ROUND-TABLE.* 


Dr. VINCENT: I am never thoroughly satisfied with a 
meeting of the Round-Table, for I have a feeling always that 
wemight have done something to make you remember the 
oceasion with greater satisfaction. I believe that our old 
plan with which we began, of holding students’ sessions of 
the C. L. 8S. C., isa wise one, and I think we must come 
back to that. Do you remember those beautiful evenings in 
the amphitheatre, with outline lessons in English history, 
and outline lessons in every department we were to study 
the coming year? I think that with next year we will be- 
gin with students’ sessions as we did before, and make more 
of those sessions as illustrations of how to teach. When we 
come to the natural sciences in the regular course, whether 
we have much of natural science in our public program or 
not, we will have some scientific conferences which will be 
helpful in our local work. 

Now, will Prof. MacClintock make a report on the pro- 
nunciation of the words submitted to him the other day ? 

Pror. MACCLINTOCK: We are asked such questions as 
“Ts there a standard for English pronunciation?” ‘Would 
two differing standards be equivalent to none?’’ ‘Does 
not long usage establish, in a measure, the pronunciation of 
words?’”’ We can not take the time here to state the condi- 
tions of English pronunciation, or propose any laws for its 
governance. As long as the three laws, according to which 
the sounds of a language change, hold their force, it may be 
doubted if we will ever arrive at a uniform pronunciation. 
These laws are: 

(1) The chronological law. Changes in sounds take place 
in time, not by insensible degrees, but per saltum, from gen- 
eration to generation. 

(2) The individual law. A series of spoken sounds ac- 
quired during childhood and youth remain fixed in the 
individual during the rest of his life. 

(3) The geographical law. A series of spoken sounds 
adopted as the expression of thought of persons living in 
one locality, when wholly or partly adopted by another 
community, are also changed, not by insensible degrees, 
but, per saltum, in passing from une individual to another. 

Now, all of us are familiar with the fact that there is a 
great diversity of opinion among our authorities. Mr. 
Ellis (Early English Pronunciation, vol. II, page 630) says: 
“At present there is no standard of pronunciation. There 
are many ways of pronouncing English correctly, that is 
according to the usage of large numbers of persons of either 
sex, in different parts of the country, who have received a 
superior education. All attempts to found a standard of 
pronuneiation on our approximate standard of orthography 
are futile.”” The only expedient, then, seems to be to take 
the average pronunciation of the persons of superior educa- 
tion with whom one is thrown in contact, counting the dic- 
tionaries among these. Let me commend to all the work 
above mentioned, by Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, by far the most 
masterly treatment of English sounds, and destined to have 
great influence in the future. He admits that when asked 
for a pronunciation, he gives his usual way, and then adds 
that he has heard it pronounced otherwise, and has no 
Means of saying which ought to be adopted, or even of say- 
ing which is more customary. The standard used in these 
corrections is Webster. 

“It gave a good deal of satisfaction,”” was an expression 
used by a speaker. A. A good deal is incorrect. Cf. 
Moetzner’s English Grammar, vol. I, p. 282. 

Some of our speakers say Jtalian (i). A. Wrong. It 
should be Italian (1). 


_*The Fifth Round-Table Conference of the C. L. 8S. C. for 1881, held 
in the Hall of Philosophy, Chautauqua, Monday, August 15th, at 5 


clock p. m., Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent presiding. 





‘‘Trade is not luck’? was used by a speaker. Does luck 
mean the same as chance? A. Though luck sometimes 
occurs by chance, we think the phrase illogical. 

How do you pronounce duty? A. Ditty. 

A speaker said sIn-e-cure and ex-hil-yer-ate; was he 
right? A. No; si’-ne-cure; and egz-hil-a-rat. 

Is it bronchitis, broncheetis, or bronkitis? A. Bron-chi- 
tis. 

Is it ker-rect, or cor-rect? A. Cor-rect. 

Is this correct: ‘This occupied a couple of centuries?’” 
A. It may be, according to the intention of the speaker. A 
couple is two things of the same kind taken together; as, 
‘(He had a garden a couple of miles out of town.’’—Dickens. 

Some of the speakers pronounce nauseous and genius in 
three syllables. Is this correct? A. As to the first,no. It 
should be naw-shus. As to the second, there are two words 
spelled alike. (1) Gen-yus—special taste, inclination; men- 
tal superiority; a man endowed with mental superiority ; 
peculiar constitution. (2) Gen’-i-tis—a good or evil spirit, 
hence a supernatural spirit; the animating spirit of a people 
or period. 

The word agriculturalist was used by a speaker. Is it 
correct? A. There is no such word. The word intended 
was agriculturist. 

Should the words papa and mamma be accented on the 
first or last syllables? A. According to Webster, on the last. 

Pronounce laryngitis. A. Lar’-in-ji-tis. 

How shall we pronounce envelope? Then, how develop? 
A. En/’-vel-6pe or en-vél’-ope. Envelope sometimes pre- 
serves a semi-French pronunciation, as Sng’-ve-lop’, or 
Ong’-vel-dpe’. Dé-vél’-dp. 

Doubtful words: Dynasty, decade, prelude, Prussian, 
Louisville. A. Dy’-nas-ty; déc’-ade; pré’-lude, noun; pré- 
lude’, verb; either Priish’-ian, or Proo-shian; Loo’-is-vil, for- 
merly Loo’-I-vil. 

Give the pronunciation of isolated. 
Webster, Is-o-la-ted. 

Is slang ever allowable? A. This is one of two ways in 
which a living Janguage grows. ‘Slang is merely a form 
of dialect.’”—Zillis. ‘Such phrases betray their original 
syntactical relation, and penetrate out of the more rapid 
colloquial into the written language.'’"—Moetzner. Cf. This 
from Lowell’s essay on witchcraft: “‘. Though at the 
risk of bringing it to a no-go.” 

Shall we say ‘“‘can not but,’’ or ‘‘can but?’’ A. We prefer 
“can not but,’ though it would take some time to defend 
the phrase properly. Tecan but think—I can (not do, ete., 
anything) but think. But only implies a negation. The 
difficulty lies in supposing that there is a negation in but 
itself. It merely implies a suppressed thought which is 
either a positive negation, or at least a restriction. Since, 
then, we always understand the negative spirit of the phrase, 
it is according to the spirit to insert the negative. How- 
ever, all the arguments must be drawn from the literary 
usage. Cf. ‘‘What we can not but consider as his error.’’— 
Macaulay's Essays, III, 1. See further under Moetzner, 
Vol. III, page 467. 

Why say ‘‘very like’’ rather than ‘‘very much like?’ A. 
Very like is objected to, though it was originally good. Cf. 
Moetz., I, page 388. 

Isevery-whither as good as every-where? A. Every-whither 
is unauthorized by Webster or Moetzner. 

Which is better, shone or sh6ne? A. Shine. There is no 
more permanent law in the transitions of English sounds 
than that of Anglo-Saxon 4 (4 in father), into modern Eng- 
lish 6. 

How pronounce truths? Should the th be pronounced as- 
in the singular, or as thin this? A. Before an inflectional 
8 the th is softened. Cf. Moetzner’s English Grammar, vol-. 
I, page 57. 


A. According to- 
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{By the common consent of mankind, Shakspere is the greatest 
dramatist, and, in the opinion of many, the greatest writer that the 
world has ever produced. His writings constitute of themselves a 
special study. We have but meager outlines of the great author’s 
life. We know little or nothing of his habits, methods of composi- 
tion, etc. Unlike many of the great lights in literature, he left no 
record of such things. On external evidence it can be said that he 
came of a good family in Stratford-upon-Avon, that his father was a 
glover, and that his mother was remotely connected with the gentry. 
About 1586 he went to London, and is supposed by some to have es- 
tablished himself as a lawyer’s clerk. However this may be, he 
soon took up play-writing and acting as a profession. The last few 
years of his life were spent at Stratford. It is disappointing that this 
is all we know of the life of England’s greatest poet. Shakspere’s 
dramas either wholly or in part, have been translated into every lan- 
guage of Europe, into Bengalee, Hindostanee, and many other 
Asiatic tongues. | 





SHAKSPERE’S DAY. 
APRIL 23. 
* Shakspere Born, April 23, 1564. 
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Read ‘Fall of Cardinal Wolsey,”’ (Henry V//1/, 

Act iti, Scene 2), and 

**Hamlet’s Soliloquy on Death,”’ Act iti, Scemez. | 
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FALL OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. (SHAKSPERE.) 
(Henry VIII, Act iii, Scene 2.) 
Wolsey. 
Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man: To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost; 
And,—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening,—nips his root, 
And then he falls as Ido. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
~Of a rude stream, that must forever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye; 
{ feel my heart new opened: Oh how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favors! 
“There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
‘That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again.— * * * 
* ° * Why, how now, Cromwell? 
Cromwell. 
1 have no power to speak, sir. 


Wolsey. 
What, amazed 


At my misfortunes; can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline? Nay, an you weep, 
4 am fallen indeed. 
Cromwell. 
How does your grace? 
Wolsey. 
Why, well; 
Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now; and [ feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has cured me, 
tT humbly thank His Grace; and from these shoulders, 
‘These ruined pillars, out of pity, taken 
_A load would sink a navy, too much honor: 





O, ’tis a burden, Cromwell, ’tis a burden, 

Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. 

* * * * * + * 
Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 

In all my miseries; but thou hast forced me 

Out of thy honest truth to play the woman. 

Let’s dry our eyes: and thus far hear me, Cromwell; 
And when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull, cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, say I taught thee: 
Say Wolsey—that once trod the ways of glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor— 
Found thee a way, out of his wrack, to rise in; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. < 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition; 

By that sin fell the angels; how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t? 

Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate thee; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not: 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s; then if thou fall’st,O Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. Serve the king; 
And— Prithee, lead me in: 
There take an inventory of all I have, 
To the last penny; ‘tis the king’s: my robe, 
And my integrity to heaven, is all 
I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


HAMLET’S SOLILOQUY ON DEATH. (SHAKSPERE.) 
(Hamlet, Act iii, Scene 1.) 
Hamlet. 

To be or not to be, that is the question: 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them? To die,—to sleep,— 
No more; and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to,—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die,—to sleep ;— 
To sleep! perchance to dream ;—ay, there’s the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause: there’s the respect, 
That makes calamity of so long life: 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of disprized love, the law’s delay. 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? Who would these fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life; 
But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveler returns, puzzles the will; 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. 
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Nor oFTEN is it given to a generation to witness a scene 
so sublime and impressive as that in the National Capitol 
on the 27thof February last. A great occasion requires a 
great subject for its inspiration. This condition was fully 
met in the noble life and genuine character of him whose 
memory the nation and the nations, by their representa- 
tives, had met to honor. Of Americans it can be said, if of 
any people’on the earth, that they deify only those who are 
fit to sit in the temple of the gods. Republics are charged 
with being ungrateful, but it is mainly because they are im- 
partial. Masqueraders and demagogues may catch the pop- 
ular applause for a time, but when discovered they are un- 
masked and exposed to the universal scorn. Noble purpose, 
patriotism, true manliness, are the only things to secure the 
abiding respect and affection of a free and intelligent people. 
Resting on these such names as Washington and Lincoln 
are enshrined more deeply in the American heart with 
each revolving year. Into this enduring catalogue of our 
greatest and noblest has been written the name of James A. 
Garfield. Not by the pen of him alone who was chosen of 
all his contemporaries to pronounce the words of eulogy, 
nor by 4 grateful and affectionate country, but by the world. 
Posterity will not let the name of Garfield fade or grow dim. 
It will guard and cherish it while heroic courage and true 
character have place in the esteem of men. 

The selection of Mr. Blaine as the orator of -the occasion 
was appropriate, and he did his part well. Qualified by 
great oratorical abilities, discretion, and a sympathetic 
heart, he met the expectations of the audience before him, 
and also of the world-wide audience outside of the hall 
where he spoke. No man had better opportunity to know 
his subject, intimately related as he was to Garfield during 
the most trying scenes of his public life. His allusions to 
that recent chapter of party contention and strife were no 
more than simple justice to the dead, yet made with a deli- 
cacy and freedom from offensiveness which revealed the 
hand of a master. Much ofthe oration will take rank with 
the best specimens of the literature of eulogy. We give 
place to a single extract, and that one concerning the late 
President’s religious character and experience. We prefer 
this paragraph to all others, because the world is more in- 
terested in the religious feelings and utterances of its great 
men than in whatever else they may say or do, and also 
because, by the usurped authority of the physicians-at his 
bedside during his long struggle with death, he was pre- 
vented from saying the words of Christian hope and cheer 
which it was in his heart to utter. Of the religious life ot 
Garfield Mr. Blaine said: 


But after this range of speculation, and this latitude of doubt, 
Garfield came back always with freshness and delight to the simpler 
instincts of gg 8 faith, which, earliest implanted, longest survive. 
Not many weeks before his assassination, walking on the banks 
of the Potomac with a friend, and conversing on those topics of per- 
sonal religion concerning which nubile natures have an unconquer- 
able reserve, he said that he found the Lord’s prayer and the simple 
petitions learned in infancy infinitely restful to him, not merely in 
their sta ed repetition, but in their casual and frequent recall as he 
went about the daily duties of life. Certain texts of Scripture had a 
very strong ho d on his memory and his heart. He heard, while in 
Edinburgh some years ago, an eminent Scotch preacher who 
prefaced his sermon with reading the eighth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans, which book had been the object of careful study 
with Garfield during all his religious life. He wasgreatly impressed 
by the elocution of the preacher, and declared that it had imparted 
anew and deeper meaning to the-majestic utterances of Saint Paul. 
He referred often in after years to that memorable ‘service, and 
dwelt with exaltation of feeling upon the radiant promise and as- 
sured hope with which the great Apostle of the Gentiles was “ per- 
suaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
hor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


—___—__—_—_—_o$<—_____- -- 
PERSECUTION of any kind is foreign to the spirit of the 
age in which we live, at least as manifested in civilized 





lands. In spite of this fact, asevere and systematic persecu-- 
tion of the Jews has been carried on in Russia for a number 
of months past. Such an event isan anomalous occurrence 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century. In no other 
country claiming to be civilized, save Russia, could such @ 
state of things exist for any length of time. An outbreak of 
a similar nature’occurred in a portion of the German Em-- 
pire, just previous to the inception of the persecution in 
Russia, but it was promptly suppressed by the authorities. 
In Russia, however, the government has taken no steps to 
stop the persecution, or to punish those engaged in it. Al-- 
ready much damage has been done and many lives have’ been: 
lost. A number of towns, in which the Jewish population: 
largely preponderated, have been totally destroyed, while in 
many of the cities the quarters occupied by the Jews have’ 
been devastated, the homes and property of the inhabitants: 
being destroyed by the rioters. 

In the riot which occurred at Warsaw about the begin-- 
ning of the present year, more than two thousand Jewish: 
families were rendered homeless and destitute. Since the- 
commencement of the persecution not less than 100,000’ 
Jews have been driven from their homes by their relentless 
persecutors, their business has been ruined and their prop- 
erty destroyed, and they are thus left in utter poverty, 
without sympathy or pity, in the midst of their enemies,. 
who have subjected them to such inhuman treatment. All’ 
of these numerous outrages on the persons and property of 
its Jewish subjects, have failed to induce the Russian gov- 
ernment to interfere in their behalf, or to take measures to: 
insure their protection. 

Two causes may be mentioned to account for this bar-- 
barous and inhuman persecution. The Czar himself is said 
to entertain a strong prejudice against the Jews, which, be- 
ing made known to his fanatical subjects, would be suffi- 
cient to arouse their antipathies against the helpless He-- 
brews, and incite them to deeds of violence. In addition to- 
this, the Russian peasants are naturally inclined to be jeal-- 
ous of the Jews, who, by their habits of thrift, economy 
and industry, have attained wealth and comfort, while’ 
they, on account of their laziness and shiftlessness, for the’ 
most part live in abject poverty. The peasantry, therefore, 
are glad of an opportunity to vent their spite upon the more 
affluent and prosperous Jews, especially when assured of 
the tacit consent of the Czar. 

A majority of the local commissions appointed to con-- 
sider the Jewish question, have adopted a series of recom- 
mendations of a hostile character, which have been sub-- 
mitted to the Minister of the Interior, and will, in all prob-- 
ability, receive the sanction of the law. These recommen- 
dations advise that all synagogues and public places of 
prayer be closed, and that the Jews only be allowed to per- 
form their religious services in private houses. They also- 
advise that all Jews should be excluded from state employ- 
ment; that they shall be strictly forbidden to reside in vil- 
lages or market places; that they shall not be allowed to 
own houses or landed property in towns or villages, nor to 
lease mills, estates or factories; and that many of the 
trades and most commercial pursuits should be closed 
against them. Such severe and stringent measures, if 
adopted by the government, will be equivalent to the forei- 
ble banishment of all Jews from the domains of Russia. In 
view of the indignities heaped upon their brethren in Rus- 
sia, the Jews throughout the world have been appealed to 
to raise sufficient funds to enable the Russian Jews to emi- 
grate to the United States or Canada, or to other countries 
not unfavorably disposed toward them. 





RECREATION IN some form is neeessary for the well-be- 
ing of all classes of workers. Toil of any kind, without 
cessation or change, becomes wearisome and monotonous, 
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and is productive of tedium and dullness. The recreation 
sought by the individual should be such as will give rest to 
that portion of the system which has been subjected to long- 
continued or undue tension, and likewise tend to its recu- 
peration, and it should also be of such a character as will 
enliven and refresh the jaded faculties, and bring into 
active exercise those powers which are only partially em- 
ployed in the ordinary rounds of toil. Among the laboring 
classes the strain produced by their occupations falls 
mainly upon the muscular system. Manual laborers 
suffer also more of late than formerly from the monotony 
of toil, since by the division of labor each workman is com- 
pelled to confine his labors, in the main, to some specialty 
in his line of work. To perform the same process, or a 
very few different processes, hour after hour during the 
working days of the year, is wearisome in the extreme, and 
makes recreation of some kind a necessity. That kind of 
recreation will be most beneficial to the laboring classes 
which combines physical rest with mental activity, and 
also by its variety tends to relieve the irksomeness which 
results from performing monotonous tasks. 

Peopie generally are too prone to confound amusements 
and pastimes with recreations as though they were synony- 
mous terms, whereas many of the so-called amusements in- 
dulged in by all classes are not recreations in the true sense 
of that term at all, but are really dissipations, and in no 
sense tend to rest or recuperate the tired faculties, and are 
productive of more harm than good. 

Another false idea concerning recreation is, that it neces- 
sarily involves a change of surroundings and scenery, and 
under this plea Sunday excursions are organized, as it is 
claimed, for the benefit of the laboring classes who can not 
leave their occupations any other day of the week. Such 
excursions, when participated in, are more fatiguing, as a 
usual thing, than.the tasks of daily toil, and tne demoraliz- 
ation that is sure to result from the violation of God’s 
sacred law, is productive of worse results by far than even 
a lack of sufficient recreation. Plenty of healthful kinds of 
recreation can be obtained by the laboring classes without 
violating the commandments of the decalogue. 





‘*THE NEW YORK Society for the Suppression of Vice,”’ 
last month, celebrated the close of Mr. Anthony Comstock’s 
first ten years of labor among them by listening to an ad- 
dress he delivered in Association Hall in New York. His 


theme was ‘‘ The Corrupters of our Youth.’’ Mr. Comstock 
is well qualified by experience in hand-to-hand engage- 
ments with publishers and retail dealers of pernicious liter- 
ature, to speak of their spirit, work, and design. He is a 
plain-spoken man, brave, and even daring, in his pursuit of 
the lawless and disreputable men who would get gain by 
sacrificing the moral character of the children and youth of 
the land. Mr. Comstock is striking at the root of this evil, 
and all advocates of a pure literature have an opportunity 
before them to bestow their labor where it will be the most 
effectual in defeating the enemy. 

That our readers may see the magnitude of the evil, we 
quote Mr. Colgate’s introductory remarks, anda part of Mr. 
Comstock’s address. 

The Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, John Paton and W. F. Lee 
sat. upon the platform. After a prayer by Dr. Crosby, Mr. 
Colgate introduced Mr. Comstock to the audience as follows: 


Ten years ago Mr. Comstock was a clerk in a dry goods store and 
was so pained and shocked by the immoral traffic-he discovered 
about him that he wanted to suppress it. Under the auspices of the 
Christian Association $600 was raised, and in the first year 25,000 
pounds of this literature were destroyed, and the society has worked 
until this class is completely destroyed. Mr. Comstock is an emi- 
nently suitable agent, entering with heart and soul into the work, 
and all we officers do is to aid him. There are other things, such as 
lotteries and policy shops, for us to contend against. We have been 
at this work for ten years, and never before held a public meeting on 
this subject. 





Mr. Comstoek then spoke: 

I wish, first, to deal with evil reading, of which there are many 
grades, and I ask you to look at facts as they are, and to consider the 
influences that surround your children. Take love stories and sep. 
sational stories. I see many of you smile; but these affect the ming 
of the child, captivate his fancy, and, although they may be free from 
indecency, make him a day-dreamer. 

Take the weekly papers for boys and girls, filled with stores of 
reeking crime, and suld everywhere. Through reading them boys 
and girls are ruined, and become criminals and vagrants. On Jany. 
ary 12 two girls, one aged ten and the other eleven, ran away from 
home to become gypsies, and were away one night—the result of 
reading vellow-covered literature. A few days ago ouy energetic In- 
spector Byrnes, second in ability to none, arrested a young man, age 
nineteen, for murder, whose first remark was: *‘I’m a‘ tough’ now 
ain’t 1?” His imagination had been fired by reading of his disrepu- 
table heroes. On February 7 a young girl crazed by this kind of 
reading committed suicide. In November last four beys, not over 
sixteen, were arrested in Wilkesbarre, Penn., who had formally or. 

anized themselves into a band of robbers, and prided themselves on 
veing bandits. A young man [ arrested in South Framingham, 
Mass., for se: ding out the vilest kind of literature, said, pointing toa 
pile of boys’ and girls’ papersin his closet: ‘“‘ That’s what brought me 
to this,” and from a similar cause a young man in Buffalo set about 
robbing his employer’s safe, meaning to seek adventures in the West, 
In Brooklyn I found that a boy, crazed by such reading, had led his 
younger brothers on till they had robbed their mother of over twen- 
ty-five articles. There are three publishers of blood-and thunder lit- 
erature here to-day, and they advertise 670 publications. A few 
weeks ago a young man read the details of a railroad catastrophe. 
He thought he would like to see one and tied a log on the track while 
he lay in wait; but he was arrested. Ina Western State two boys, 
one aged thirteen, and one fifteen, wrecked a train, killing the engi- 
neer. This literature transfers the knife and bludgeon from our 
hardened criminals to our boys and girls. 

Last year I gathered the accounts of boy and girl criminals under 
twenty years of age. Thirty-three between the ages of eight and 
twenty were guilty of larceny; twenty-five between seven and 
twenty-one, of burglary; seven between the ages of nine and twenty- 
one were guilty of murder; eleven, the oldest sixteen, committed 
highway robbery; twenty-nine under twenty were arrested fur gamb- 
ling, and two boys and girls committed suicide. It is a fine employ- 
ment for our stalwart policemen to clutch a club in one hand anda 
schoolboy in the other. The figures for February, this present 
month, more than bear out what I say. There have been thirty-four 
arrests, the eldest only twenty-one, for larceny ; five murders by boys 
between nine and fourteen, and one girl shot her father, and four 
suicides are under eigttteen. And these are not all poor boys, but 
often from some of the best families, like the son of a wealthy judge, 
who ran away, stabbed an adversary, and afterward died in prison, 
confessing that he used to spend his time reading books of adventure. 

There are other dangers to children, and one of the chief is that 
hydra-headed monster, the lowest kind of literature, which breeds 
lu~t. When your boy’s or girl’s name appears in the catalogue of a 
school, it becomes so much merchandise, to be bought by scoundrels 
who send misery and death through the United States mails. The 
evil can not be overestimated. The head of a female seminary told 
me that some one had surreptitiously obtained fifteen or twenty 
catalogues. I tracked them to a dealer in addressed envelopes. and 
when I demanded them he brought out agreat pile containing the 
names of thousands of boys and girls. I wrote to all the principals, 
warning them, and replies came from two female seminaries that the 
grossest matter had been introduced there, and before the year 
closed evil circulars and advertisements were sent back to me from 
the other. 

Dues it pay to have this society? I say it does, and all honor to the 
men here of the Buard of Control, who have suffered abuse in silence 
for solong When I began, 165 of the vilest books were published, 
and while a child could get them we called no attention to them. 
We believed in deeds, not words, and to-day these publications are 
destroyed. [Applause.] If polygamy were here among us I believe 
we coul' suppress it; not by talk, but by enforcing the law of the 
land. Twenty-four tons and more of pernicious literature have been 
destroyed. In our possession at one time we had ten tons of books 
and plates, the latter going to locomotive works after being broken 
up, and the former being torn up and converted into pulp in a paper 
mill in my presence; this sale bringing us a pittance hardly enough 
to pay the charges for their conveyance. 

I am ready after ten years of work to answer any charges that 
may be, can be, made against the integrity of my mo ives and acts 
in connection with the work of this society. I have tried most of all 
to-night to make you aware of the dangers which surround your 
children, and I hold that each citizen has the right of self-defence; 
the right to say to these messengers of death at the doors of y:ur 
houses, “‘ Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.’’ For me I know 
not what is before me, and I care not what is before me. Only last 
week one of the criminals whom we were fighting said, ‘‘ We must 
put Comstock out of the way if our plans are to succeed.” If they 
think that by their impotent breath they are going to stup the work 
of this society, I will announce that they are mistaken. [ Applause. 
The good work has gone on thus far, and by the grace of God i: will 
go ou to the bitter end. [Applause.] 


The Addison Memorial Day comes on the first of May. 
We shall publish in THE CHAUTAUQUAN the select read- 
ings for the oceasion, which are the ‘Vision of Mirza,” 
and “Omnipresence and Omniscience of the Deity,”’ by Ad- 
dison. 
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When Solon and Lycurgus taught 

To moralize the human thought 
Of mad opinion’s maze, 

To erring zeal they gave new laws, 

Thy charms, O liberty, the cause, 


That blends congenial rays. 
—Dean Swift. 





Quackenbos’s Ancient Literature is not published in pa- 
per, only in cloth. Our compositor made a mistake in 
Messrs. John Fairbanks & Co.’s advertisement in February, 
jeaving out a line which should have read, ‘‘ McKenzie’s 
19th Century.’”’ See their advertisement in this issue. 


The temperance workers in Kansas will confront a deter- 
mined foe when they come to the election of Governor 
t. John’s successor. He has not been a mere figure-head 
in the gubernatorial chair. On the contrary, he has sur- 
prised the friends of the rum traffic by taking an open, 
manly, and courageous stand against their system of 
iniquity by throwing the whole influence of his office 
against it. This will arouse the enemy, and we judge from 
what we learn through private sources, fAat the temper- 
ance people will be obliged to fight a hard battle to hold the 
ground they have gained. The temperance forces of 
other States should lend a hand, and make contributions of 
money to put lecturers in the field and reinforce the noble 
army of Kansas workers whenever and wherever they need 
help. 





Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was seventy-five years old 
the 27th of February. He was born in Portland, Me., grad- 
uated at Bowdoin College, spent three years in Europe, was 
professor of modern languages at Bowdoin for six years, 
published his first volume at twenty-six, was for eighteen 
years professor of modern languages at Harvard and retired 
in 1854. He was made Doctor of Laws by both Cambridge 
and Oxford, and is a member of the Russian Academy of 
Science and of the Spanish Academy. In future years the 
C. L. 8. C. will have the Longfellow Memorial Day. 





There are some curious freaks of justice in this country of 
ours. Here is General Fitz John Porter, who was court- 
martialed, cashiered and dismissed from the military ser- 
vice in disgrace, for failure in the performance of duty as a 
general in the midst of our civil war. Now General Grant 
finds time to investigate the case more closely, and reverses 
his judgment. New maps, etc., help him. President 
Arthur is said to be strongly inclined to adopt General 
Grant’s revised opinion, and General Porter is likely to be 
restored to his rank in the army and placed on the retired 
list. A little more ‘civil service reform,” and fewer political 
appointments to be made by the President of these United 
States, might have saved General Porter from being wronged 
(if he has been), and might have saved the people from the 
humiliation of witnessing this grievous error in the course 
of justice. The one atoning feature of the case is that Gen- 
eral Grant has had the manhood to correct what he believed 
was a great injustice to a fellow-soldier. 





Boston, Mass., is in danger of losing its reputation as 
the center of skeptics and skepticism, if things continue at 
the present rate in Chicago. Prof. Swing and Dr. Thomas 
have gone out from the churches of their first choice, and 
now the Rev. Geo. C. Miln, Unitarian, denies the existence 
of God, of the soul, and its immortality, of heaven and hell, 
and steps onto a new platform te act a new part and play a 
difficult role as an independent preacher of nothing. For 
that is what this and every similar attempt is at preaching 
the truth. 









The country is being pretty thoroughly stirred over the 
condition of the Mormons in Utah. We are a spasmodic 
people. We attack a great evil in the body politic by fits 
and starts. This seems to be the hour for striking Mormon- 
ism hard blows by all hands, in the pulpit, on the platform, 
by the press, and now in Congress. Legislators devise 
many ways to correct wrong doers. The idea of disfranchis- 
ing the Mormon men, when they are found with a plurality 
of wives, is a novel punishment, to say the least, and, as a 
feature of the new law before Congress on this subject, it is 
sure to provoke considerable discussion. If it will dis- 
qualify such men for service on juries, and every other 
office in the gift of the government, then we will have hope 
that the tap-root will be injured, and the system struck 
with death. 





The C. L. 8. C. graduating class of 1882 will have for their 
orator at Chautauqua in August, Bishop H. W. Warren, 
D. D., of Atlanta, Ga. He is one of the Counselors of the 
C. L. 8. C., and an old Chautauquan. It will be a profita- 
ble investment for any one to make a pilgrimage to Chau- 
tauqua to hear this address. 





Mr. Bradlaugh is still denied the privileges of member- 
ship in the House of Commons, in England, though he has 
been elected three times from Northampton. He is taking 
some such place in his relation to the religious world there 
that Colonel Ingersoll holds to it inthis country. The way of 
the unbeliever is hard. Mr. Bradlaugh succeeds in being 
elected and reélected to his seat in the House of Commons, 
while Colonel Ingersoll, though quite as much of a politician 
as his English neighbor, is never elected to anything. Mr. 
Ingersoll’s ambition seems to covet appointment to office, 
and notelection. Mr. Bradlaugh had a majority of only 111 
votes at his last election. Perhaps it is the policy of the 
Conservatives to send him back for reélection until he is 
elected to stay at home by the voters of Northampton. 





Bishop R. S. Foster, LL. D., who is well-known to Chau- 
tauquans everywhere, has been elected by the senate of 
Massachusetts to preach the annual election sermon for 
1883, before the governor and council, and the two houses 
of the legislature. There were thirty-three votes cast, and 
Bishop Foster received thirty-one, a choice so nearly 
unanimous very rarely occurring. 





A young girl dressed in boy’s attire was arrested recently 
in New York and called upon to account for her unseemly 
conduct. Her answer was, ‘‘ That she could get better wa- 
ges for her work and make a better living as a boy, than she 
could as a girl.’”?’. While we condemn her method, we be- 
lieve her statement. In too many instances men are paid 
better than women for the same kind and quality of work. 
The same is true of boys as compared with girls. Women 
have made astonishing progress in their competition with 
men in the business and professional world during the last 
twenty-five years, and with the momentum their cause now 
has they need not, in any individual case, resort to indeli- 
eate or doubtful means to win their victories. It is sure to 
come in the eternal order of fitness of things. 





A member of a local cirele throws out.a hint which will 
doubtless apply to some others. The missionary spirit in 
the C. L.S. C. should be more widely cultivated. She says: 
‘*T fear we are a little exclusive, and don’t urge people to 
join us enough. We are so happy within ourselves, and are 
such good friends, that we are a little jealous of others.’’ 
There is plenty of room for several hundred thousand more 
members in the C. L. 8. C., and the doors ought to be eve1 
kept open to those who will come in and join us. 
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The following, from an editorial in Harper’s Weekly, 
is a ‘straw’’ which shows in what direction popular opinion 
is setting: ‘‘A large number of women in Massachusetts, 
who are neither minors, paupers, lunatics, nor idiots, but 
responsible adult citizens and taxpayers, those in Boston 
and its neighborhood paying taxes in a single year amount- 
ing to $1,448,479, respectfully ask the Legislature of that 
State that they may be allowed a voice in the form of mu- 
nicipa! suffrage regarding the expenditure of their money. 
The Governor of the State recommends it. It has been 
granted in Scotland. In England, women have had mu- 
nicipal suffrage since 1879. In our Territory of Wyoming, 
full suffrage has been acknowledged for twelve years to be 
an unmixed benefit to the community. In other corpora- 
tions in which they are stockholders women have a vote. 
Why not, they ask, in municipal corporations?’’ From this 
editorial we judge that Harper's Weekly is fully committed 
to woman suffrage, as a political reform. Justice finds many 
voices, but this is the most influential voice woman suff- 
rage has found, lately, in this country. 


Here are some words of comfort from the New York Ob- 
server, for any who are in like trouble: ‘‘ Prof. Proctor, the 
astronomical lecturer, predicts the early plunging of a comet 
into the sun, which will make it so hot as to burn up all the 
people in this little earth of ours. Prof. Young, of Prince- 
ton, says there is no danger. We agree with the Princeton 
professor,’’ 


Let all persons whose names have been enrolled as mem- 
bers of the C. L. 8S. C. for four years, set their hearts on grad- 
uating next August. Make a long and a strong pull to com- 
plete the course with the class. Graduation day will be a 
new feature of the Chautauqua programme, and it will be 
one of its most charming features—especially to the gradu- 
ates. Dr. Vincent has sent out the blanks to members of 
the class of 1882. All you are required to dois to finish your 
reading, sign the blanks and send themin. Weare happy 
to learn that the first person who joined the C. L. 8S. C., 
President of Allegheny College, the Rev. L. H. Bugbee, D. 
D., will graduate with this class. 


The entire French coast is about to be lighted by elec- 
tricity, which as far back as 1878 was employed in the light 
houses near Havre. Forty-two light-houses are to be pro- 
vided with electric lights. 


Mr. Henry Bergh has found in the vivisectors a class of 


men whom he proposes to try to reform. ‘‘ Why should a 
dog, a cat, an ox, or any other creature be tortured under the 
scalpel even in the interest of science?’”’ This is the ques- 
tion Mr. Bergh is asking the vivisectionists. There is a dig- 
nified discussion going on over it in some of the leading 
English magazines. Like some other reforms, it seems 
to have reached this country, and we presume our reformers 
will now confront our doctors with arguments against these 
cruelties. 


Dr. Vincent says: ‘‘ The Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle has never been fully organized. In order to unify 
our Chautauqua work I have placed it in proper relations to 
the whole Chautauqua Assembly, by which action on my 
part Lewis Miller, Exq., of Akron, Ohio, becomes its Presi- 
dent, and I, as the Chautauqua Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion, assume the same relation to the C. L. 8. C. that I do 
to the other departments of the Chautauqua work.”’ 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


[We solicit questions from our readers to be answered in this dy 
partment. ] 


Q. Why is the temple of the Great Dragon at Pekin » 
called? 

A. Miss De Ette Howard, of Janesville, Wis., sends thy 
following very full answer to this question: ‘Among the 
many gods worshipped by the sect of Tanisto, in China, is 
a water-god called the dragon. The lesser dragons inhabit. 
ing the waters are represented by snakes, toads, etc. They 
are all subject to one king called the great dragon. This 
great dragon is worshipped by the state officers, the mon. 
arch and his family, and so his temple is at Pekin. Neg 
his temple is a very large pool of water, called the pool of 
the great dragon. In ancient times a king of the Tsin 
dynasty wishing to construct a bridge over a body of water, 
and doubting his own ability to accomplish the task, prayed 
the god of the waters (the dragon) to assist him. This the 
dragon consented to do, and the work rapidly progressed 
under his supervision. One day the king asked that he 
might behold the dragon, and was allowed to do so on con- 
dition that he would make no representation of him; but 
no sooner ha@the king seen the dragon than he made 4 
drawing of him. The god was so much disgusted that he 
left the king to complete the bridge as best he could. The 
king wishing to appease his wrath, built a temple to him, in 
which he is worshipped in the form of a man rather thanin 
the form which the king had copied ini violation of his 
promise.”’ 

Q. What are the sacred trees of Java, and why so called? 

A. The reference to them in the required reading is on 
page 317 of Miss DeForest’s Short History of Art, where she 
says: ‘‘In Java many of the temples contain curious wells, 
which were probably the places where the sacred trees were 
planted.’”’ On page 311 of the same work the writer says: 
‘*There is a very celebrated tope in Bengal, the temple at 
Buddh Gaya. It stands in front of the bodhi-tree under 
whose shade Buddha obtained complete enlightenment.” 
The inhabitants of Java having embraced the religion of 
Buddha, naturally held these trees sacred. The tree is 4 
known under the various names of the banian, or banyan, § 
ficus religiosa or indica, the sacred fig tree of the East Im § 
dias, and the sacred bo tree, or tree of wisdom. One corres 
pondent in answering this question, says of the tree: "It 
never ceases to grow; so it is considered as a type of im- § 
mortality, and a symbol of deity.’ 

Q. I would respectfully ask for a short description of the"? 
martyrdom of St. Ursula. 

A member of the C. L. S. C furnishes the following an- 
swer: A. St. Ursula, daughter of a Christian prince of 
Britain, on account of her great beauty, was sought in mar- 
riage by the son of a heathen prince. She made it a condi 
tion that her suitor should become a Christian, and that 
she should be allowed a space of three years, during which, 
with about eleven hundred maidens, she would make 4 
pious pilgrimage to the tomb of the Apostles at Rome. 
This pilgrimage accomplished, they returned as far a8? 
Cologne, where they were all captured by an army of Hun- 
nish invaders and put to the sword. Ursula, owing to her 
beauty, was reserved as a prize for the chief; but she de- 
manded to join her companions in martyrdom and thas 4 
perished. ( 

Q. Why doesn’t Easter come on the same date each year? 

A. Easter is the festival of the resurrection of Christ’ 
From the beginning both the Eastern and Western Churches 
distinguished a two-fold event in this commemoration, thé 
slaying of ‘* the Lamb of God’’ and his resurrection. Thi 
distinction between the day on which Christ died and that 
on which he arose again was the starting point of a.contre- 
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yersy in the early church, growing out ofa difference in cus- 
4om concerning the day of the week and the day of the month 
on which the Easter celebration should occur. The contro- 
yersy waxed hotter and hotter until the contending parties 
agreed to let each other practice their own views, thus avoid- 
ing a schism in the Church. Iu 325 Constantine had the 
whole subject discussed in the Council of Nice, and settled 
for the whole Church by adopting the rule which makes 
Faster the first Sunday after the first full moon which occurs 
upon or after the 21st of March. Thus it will be seen that 
Easter may happen as early as March 22d or as late as the 
25th of April. 

Q. I find so many names in ancient history which are dif- 
ficult to pronounce, how am I to know when I have the cor- 
rect pronunciation ? 

A. Consult Webster’s or Worcester’s dictionary for most 
geographical or biographical names. Lippincott’s Biograph- 
ical Dictionary indicates the pronunciation of all names 
hard to pronounce. Also, the index to Appleton’s Cyclope- 
dia is good pronouncing authority. 

Q. Will you please tell me who were the ‘‘ Lake Poets’? 

A. The name was applied to Coleridge, Southey and 
Wordsworth, by reason of their residence in the Lake Dis- 
trict of Westmoreland. 


Q. Will you please inform me through the “‘ Editor’s Ta- 
ble’ why the Phoenician language belongs to the Semitic 
family when the Phoenicians were an Hamnitic nation? 


A. The original inhabitants of Phoenicia were Hamites as 
stated in Genesis, but being surrounded by Semitic neigh- 
bors or overcome by Semitic immigrants from Arabia, they 
gradually adopted the Semitic language and forgot their 
own. Similar instances have occurred in history. 

Q. I have a large roll of wood cuts of various sizes, too 
large for ascrap-book. WhatshallIdowiththem? Please 
advise. 

A. We suggest mounting them on card-board and binding 
for the library or center-table. 


Q. How pronounce the following words: Capitoline, Av- 
entine, Sabine and Goethe. 

A. Ci&p’-i-tol-ine, iv’-en-tine,’Sa-been’: The word Goethe 
presents to the foreigner the most difficult sound of the Ger- 
man language, that of o with the umlaut. It is impossible 
to represent its equivalent by letters. Many English-speak- 
ing persons pronounce it almost like the girl’s name ‘ Ger- 
tie,” which is far from correct; others give o the long sound 
of a, as Ga-teh, which is the other extreme. The best di- 
rections we know is to pucker the mouth as if going to whis- 
tle, and then try to pronounce the letter 0; the sound pro- 
duced will be that of oe or 6 in the name of the German poet. 


Q. Will you kindly give us some information on the ques- 
tion, ‘‘When and how did Mahomet kill the monk Sergius?” 
The question was given the entire circle to answer, but none 
could find anything about it. 

A. Miss De Ette Howard, of Janesville, Wis., answers the 
question as follows: ‘‘One authority states that Mahomet 
killed Sergius in a battle near Medina, about 627. George 
Sale, translator of the Koran, and the best authority I know 
of, says, Mahomet, when thirteen years old, first met Ser- 
gius at Bosra; that nothing in the Mohammedan writers 
leads to the inference that Sergius ever left his monastery. 
Mahomet may have visited himin after years, and have 
gained from his discourses some knowledge of Christianity 
and the Scriptures, which may have been of use to him in 
writing the Koran. Sale maintains that in no other way 
did Sergius assist Mahomet in writing the Koran. The Ko- 
ran is in the Arabic tongue, and is composed with great el- 
egance. Sergius spoke a foreign language, and could, there- 
fore, have had no hand in this great work. Sale makes no 
mention of the killing of the monk by Mahomet. Matthew 
Paris says the monk Sergius outlived Mahomet.”’ 


| 





whole village. If such an entertainment is well arranged 


LOOK-UP LEGIONS. 


In hundreds of churches have been formed Look-Up 
Legions, very largely under a Chautauquan inspiration. 
The leaders of those legions, successful or discouraged, are 
asking every month what more can they do to make them 
of use. 

Beside the thousands of young people who have 7onnected 
themselves with such local societies, which are companies 
in ‘The Legion,’”’ other thousands of young people have 
connected themselves with ‘‘The Legion’? who have no 
chance to join a local company. These members are in the 
position of detached skirmishers in an army, or of officers 
on the general staff. We shall address to them a separate 
article. 

This paper is prepared especially for officers of organized 
companies, which have distinct local arrangements, baving 
been formed in some church, Sunday-school or town, under 
such circumstances as admit regular and frequent meetings. 

A Look-Up Legion may consist of three members, or it 
may number hundreds. In point of fact, there are legions 
of four members, I believe, and certainly there are legions 
each of which counts three hundred on its roll. 

Generally speaking, a Look-Up Legion consists of some 
of the older and more thoughtful members of a Sunday- 
school, who have agreed to meet more or less often ona 
week day, for certain purposes, which accord with the 
“four mottoes” of the legion, purposes inspired by Faith, 
Hope, or Love, or by all three. A Sunday-school class, lov- 
ing its teacher and inspired by him, is glad to meet him on 
Wednesday as well as on Sunday. It ugrees to meet him, 
say on Wednesday afternoon, regularly, for two hours, and 
to spend those two hours in some way not inconsistent with 
the Sunday, but which shall dispose the members to look 
up, to look forward, to look out, and to lend a hand. Such 
a class, meeting thus, and doing this, is a company of the 
Look-Up Legion, whether it wear the cross of the order and 
take its name or not. 

Now the teacher of that class, who becomes probably 
guide of this company, has to consider carefully what he 
shall prepare for this week-day meeting, that the hours of 
it, all too short at best, may be utilized. It must be vi- 
tally religious; it must be entertaining, and it must be 
practical. 

It must be religious, else it ceases to be a legion meeting. 

It must be entertaining, else the children will not come. 

It must be practical, else it wastes time. 

I met at Chautauqua last summer some five and twenty 
gentlemen and ladies, heads of companies in the legion, 
and in a short time we had some very interesting talk on the 
best way to gain these points. They promised to write to 
me regularly letters which should announce their difficulties 
and their successes. I promised to print for circulation 
among chiefs of companies, selections from these reports. I 
therefore receive almost every day a letter of suggestions, 
or of questions, which gives to me some insight into the 
workings of the legion in various communities, for it is very 
widely scattered, and there are not many states in the 
Union which are without representative legions. These 
letters give me the experience of so many leaders of legions 
that this article may be looked upon as theirs quite as much 
as it is mine, and the suggestions in it our suggestions, re- 
sulting from our experience. 

Whether it is well to seek for considerable numbers or 
not? This is one of the questions naturally arising. But 
the answer will come from the character of the work un- 
dertaken. There is more than one Look-Up Legion, which, 
in the vestry of the church provides, perhaps as often as 


; once a month, a public evening entertainment, open to the 
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and carried through with care, it does. a-great deal toward 
refining and elevating the tone of the public entertainments 
of.the place. It overcomes evil by good. Now, it is clear 
enough that the legion which undertakes such a duty ought 
to be a large society. It must rely not on a few musicians, 
or on one or two who are willing to give readings or recita- 
tions, but on a iarge body of young people of the best 
education, the best taste, and the best sense in the town. It 
must carry moral weight in its attempt to purify the public 
entertainment; and it will need for this the combined 
power of many, and will fail if it relies on the energy or the 
brilliancy of a few. 

On the other hand, a club of twenty is large enough, as 
has been proved in more than one instance, to establish a 
reading room, or even a library, if it have the right head and 
consist of the right members. Twenty young men, who on 
Sunday form a well-organized Bible class, find no difficulty 
in contributing each a dollar a month, for the expenses of a 
central reading room. Of course, if this is their own private 
club-room, it is like any other selfish club, and it is no 
Look-Up Legion. But, if they open it, under whatever rules, 
to other young men, or young women, who want a quiet 
place in which to read after the work of the shop is over, 
they confer a great gift to the town they are in. To such a 
room there come accessions of magazines, books, and news- 
papers, almost unsolicited. But twenty is a large enough 
number for the beginning, for it is not money which is 
needed in such a plan so much as it is diligent personal 
supervision, really cordial mutual confidence among the 
actors, and their personal presence day by day, and night 
by night, to give their schemes success. 

Both these instances convey an idea of the work which 
such an organization can, if it choose, take in hand. I am 
aware that both instances involve work on a seale much 
larger than most local legions dare attempt at the outset. 
But they are instances taken from real experience:—and 
these very efforts may be repeated under kindred circum- 
stances. 

But if the leader of a club is afraid to try anything on so 
large a scale, let him look around for some loose screw that 
needs to be tightened and see if he cannot put his legion 
upon it. A club which I could name found a lame boy in 
somewhat destitute circumstances, who was kept much at 
home by his infirmity. The club managed by hook or by 
erook tu procure for him the jig-saw and treadle which he 
eoveted. They obtained patterns and wood for him to cut. 
When he had learned to use these, they found chances to 
sell his pretty wares among their neighbors and friends. 
Here was a direct service which perhaps twenty children— 
because they were in a legion—could render to another 
child, which no one of them could render alone. And it 
taught them, in the most distinct way, that we can as we 
should ‘bear each other’s burdens—and so fulfill the whole 
law of Christ.”’ 

At my request the ‘‘Welcome and Correspondence Club” 
of Boston, issue once a month to the heads of clubs a printed 
circular-letter, which contains results, both failures and suc- 
cesses, which various clubs have attained. The material 
for this letter is selected from a large and interesting cor- 
respondence by the conjoint efforts of an older club—of per- 
Sons of some actual experience in the battles of life—who do 
not often meet, but who might be called ‘‘The 1870 Ten.” 
From the first two numbers of this circular I take the fol- 
lowing suggestions as to the directions which may be given 
to the enterprises of different legions: 

1. ‘Flower Missions” or ‘‘Fruit Missions,’’ whether to 
hospitals or to sick people in their homes. 

2. Literary and musical entertuinments of a high and im- 
proving character, opened free to all who choose to come. 

8. A class of boys, each permitted to bring one visitor, for 





‘News of the Week,’’ for instruction in astronomy, natural 
history, or other topics which the schools only touch on, and 
most of all, for character. 

4. The providing the clothing and books for a boy whe 
would not otherwise attend school. 

5. The providing delicate food for sick children. 

6. The providing alibrary and keepingit open in the House 
of Correction of the town. 

7. [Improvement of children in humanity to animals—by 
a little club arrangement. 

It is clear that successive circulars will receive and extend 
new practical suggestions of the samekind. Of course each 
locality will have its own ways and its own resources. Still, 
one American town is in some regards a great deal like an- 
other. And all of us can be teachers to each other. 

If in such enterprises we succeed in showing to the chil- 
dren that they also have duties, as well as their fathers and 
mothers, we do a great. deal. It has been noticed, by wise 
observers, that our great public school system may devel- 
op a bad conceit among boys and girls, simply because it is 
so large and strong. When Tom is one of his father’s fam- 
ily, in the work of the farm, Tom knows, though he be but 
six years old, that he must do his share in the world’s af- 
fairs. He must take the cow to pasture or bring her back. 
He must ride the horse when his father ploughs. He must 
go into the woods with his “little hatchet’’ and cut brush. 
He must drop potato eyes into the holes made ready. This 
lesson is of immense moral importance toTom. And in the 
simple life of our fathers, Tom learned it well. But in the 
more arbitrary and artificial life of our large towns, Tom is 
in danger of not learning it. Here is a palace built for Tom's 
schooling. Persons of great ability are paid by the city to 
teach Tom. Booksare bought for him which he did not pay 
for. Tom is bidden, nay compelled to go to the school ata 
particular time, but even this is done in such a way that 
Tom begins to consider his presence there a very important 
thing. Has Tom’s father a message to be carried out of 
town? Tom can not take it. The city requires him to beat 
school. Is there wood to be split for the stove? Tom's 
mother may split it; but as for Tom, he is learning how to 
extract the square-root in bis ‘evening lesson.”’ 

Unquestionably there is danger in all this that Tom may 
learn to think that he is a very important little body, and 
that he is worth all this care. He may forget, meanwhile, 
that he has square, sharp duties in the world, and that if he 
do not address himself to them, he is lost. To teach this 
lesson—of our mutual dependence—to teach Tom that he is 
good for nothing unless he is good for something, that all the 
books in the world wiil never help him, unless, with all his 
might, he be helping somebody else, this will be the busi- 
ness of the head of a ‘‘Look-Up Legion.”’ 


CHAUTAUQUA DAYS, 1882. 


Opening Day, C. T. R. and C. 8. L., Saturday July 8. 

Memorial Day, C. L. 8. C., Sabbath, July 9. 

Closing Exercises, C. T. R., Friday, July 28. 

Mid-Season Celebration, Saturday, July 29. 

Fourth Anniversary, C. F. M. I., Monday, July 31. 

Ninth Annual Assembly Opening, Tuesday, August 1. 

Closing Exercises, C. F. M. I., Thursday, August 3. 

Memorial Day Anniversary, C.L. 8. C., Saturday, Aug. 5. 

National Day, Saturday, August 5. 

Denominational Congresses, Wednesday, August 9. 

Alumni Day—Reunion, illuminated fleet, etc., Thursday, 
August 10. 

C. L. S.C. Day, First COMMENCEMENT, Saturday, Aug. 12. 

C. S. Theology Day, Tuesday, August 15. 

College Society Day, Thursday, August 17. 

The Farewell, Monday, August 21. 
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CHARACTERS IN DICKENS. 


[Charles Dickens occupies a high seat in the chamber of litera- 
ture. By many he is regarded as the greatest novelist of his day, 
and it is not too much to say one of the greatest of ail time. He was 
born at Landport, Portsmouth, but his life was nearly all spent in 
London. His parentage was humble, a fact of which he was not 
ashamed nor sought to disguise. His early education was meagre, 
having been taken from school at sixteen and made writing-clerk in 
an attorney’s office. But Dickens was born for another sphere and 
work in life. His first introduction to the public was through his 
“Sketches by Buz,’’ when twenty-two years old. Next came * Pick- 
wick Papers,’’ which created a sensation all over England. From 
this time on for more than thirty years he labored and wrote in- 
cessantly. From first to last his popularity was almost universal. 
His characters and incidents have become household knowledge. 
Mr. Gilbert A. Pierce has conceived a happy idea in preparing a 
“‘Dickens Dictionary,” in which is described the p incipal characters 
ofthe author. The principal incidents in the whole range of Dick- 
ens’ works are given in his own words. The work will prove of great 
yalue to the general reader, who may confidently refer to it when 
any allusion is made to Dickens. To one who has read or studied 
his works it will be a special delight as aiding to refresh the memory 
and bring back those parts which were specially pleasing. We give 
to our readers a few paragraphs from this work. It is published in 
excellent style by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston. | 


Oliver Twist.—A poor, nameless orphan boy, born in the 
work-house of an English village, whither his young mother, an out- 
cast and a stranger, had come to lie down and die. He is ‘‘brought 
up by hand,” and ‘‘farmed out’’ at a branch establishment, where 
twenty or thirty other juvenile offenders against the poor-laws are 
starved, beaten and abused by an elderly woman named Mrs. Mann. 
n his ninth birth-day, Mr. Bumble, the beadle, visi's the branch, 
and removes him to the work-house, to be taught a useful trade. 

Nicholas Nickleby, the younger.—The character from whom 
the story takes its name; a young man who finds himself, at the age 
of nineteen, reduced to poverty by the unfortunate speculations and 
Meath of his father, but possessed, notwithstanding, of a good edu- 
gation, and with abounding energy, honesty and industry. His 
mother being determined to make an appeal for assistance to her 
deceased husband’s brother, Mr. Ralph Nickleby, he accompanies 
her, with his sister, to London. On their first interview their rela- 
tive receives them very roughly, and takes a dislike to his nephew, 
amounting to positive hatred: but he procures him a situation as 
assistant tutor at Dotheboys Hall—a school kept by Mr. Wackford 
Squeers, in Yorkshire. Nicholas proceeds thither to assume his new 
duties; but such is the meanness, rapacity and brutality of Mr. 
Squeers, that he soon forcibly interferes on behalf of the ‘‘pupils;’’ 
gives the master a sound drubbing; and then turns his back upon 
the place, taking with him a pvor, half-starved, and shamefully 
abused lad, named Smike. He returns to London only to find that 
the story of his adventure, highly magnified and distorted, has pre- 
éeded him. Learning that his sister will lose a situation she has ob- 
tained, if he remains at home, he quits London again and goes to 
Portsmouth, where he joins a theatrical company, and becomes a 
“star’’ actor. He is, however, suddenly summoned back to London 
to protect his sister from the insults and persecutions of two aristo- 
£ratic roués, one of whom he chastises severely under circumstances 
of great provocation. He then takes his mother and sister under 
his own protection, and soon after makes the acquaintance of two 
benevolent merchants—the Cheeryble Brothers—gains their respect 
and confidence; is, after a while, admitted into the firm; and finally 
marries a friend and protégée of his benefactors. 

Barnaby Rudge.— A fantastic youth, half-crazed, half- 
idiotic. Wandering listlessly about at the time of the Gordon riot, 
he is overtaken by the mob, and eagerly joins them in their work of 
destruction. His strength and agility make him a valuable auxil- 
iary, and he continues fighting, until he is at last overpowered, ar- 
rested and condemned to death. ‘‘Aha, Hugh!” says he to his com- 
panion on the eve of their execution, “‘we shall know what makes 
the stars shine, now.”” A pardon is finally procured for him by Mr. 
Varden. 

Martin Chuzzlewit, the Younger.—The hero of the story: a 
rather wild and selfish young man. He has been brought up by a 
rich grandfather, who intended making him his heir. But the 
young man presumes to fall in love with a young lady ( Mary Gra- 





ham ) of whom the old man does not approve, and he is, therefore, 
disinherited, and thrown upon his own resources. He goes to study 
with Mr. Pecksniff, with a vague intention of becoming a civil en- 
gineer. His grandfather, upon ascertaining the fact, intimates to 
Mr. Pecksniff ( who is his cousin ), that he would find it to be for his 
own advantage, if he should turn young Martin out of the house. 
This Mr. Pecksniff immediately proceeds to do, and Martin again 
finds himself without money, or the means of obtainingit. He de- 
termines to go to America, and accordingly makes his way to Lon- 
don, where he meets Mark Tapley, who has saved a little from his 
wages at the Blue Dragon, and who wishes to accompany him. 
They take passage on the packet-ship, ‘‘Screw,”’ going over as steer- 
age passengers, but with sanguine expectations of amassing sudden 
wealth in the New World. Soon after their arrival in New York, 
Martin is led into investing the little money remaining to himself 
and Mark in a lot of fifry acres in the thriving city of Eden, in a dis- 
tant part of the country; and they set out for it immediately. They 
find the city—which on paper had looked so fair, with its parks and 
fountains, its banks, factories, churches and public buildings of all 
kinds—a dreary and malarious marsh, with a dozen log cabins com- 
prising the whole settlement. Worse than all, Martin is seized with 
fever and ague, and barely escapes with his life; and, before he is 
barely convalescent, Mark is also stricken down. When they are 
at last able to move about a little, they turn their faces toward Eng- 
land, and, after some time, arrive at home. Martin seeks an inter- 
view with his grandfather, but finds that Mr. Pecksniff’s influence 
over him is paramount, and that not even a frank and manly 
avowal of error, coupled with a request for forgiveness, avails to re- 
vive the old love, or to save him from the indignity of being ordered 
out of the house. Miss Graham, however, has remained faithful to 
him, and with this one comfort he again turns his face toward Lon- 
don, to make his way in the great world as best he can. In the se- 
quel he finds, much to his surprise, that his grandfather, distracted 
by suspicious doubts and fears, has only been probing Pecksniff, 
and accumulating proofs of his duplicity, and tha , all through their 
separation, he himself has remained the old man’s favorite. 

Dombey and Son.—Mr. Paul Dombey is a London merch- 
ant, very wealthy, very starched and pompous, intensely obstinate, 
and possessed by a conviction that the old banking house of Dombey 
and Son is the central fact of the universe. He has a daughter Flor- 
ence, who is of no consequence in his eyes; and a son Paul, upon 
whom all his hopes and affections center, but who dies in childhood. 
He marries for his second wife a woman whose pride is equal to his 
own, and who not only has no love to give him, but refuses to render 
him the deference and submission which he exacts as his due. 
Goaded to desperation, at last, by his arrogance, and by the slights 
and affronts he puts upon her, she elopes, upon the anniversary of 
her marriage, with a confidential clerk whom he had chosen as an 
instrument of her humiliation, content to wear the appearance of an 
adulteress (though not such in reality) if she can only avenge her- 
self upon her husband, But Mr. Dombey, though keenly sensitive 
to the disgrace she has inflicted upon him, and haunted by the dread 
of public ridicule, abates no jot of his pride or obstinacy. He drives 
his daughter from the house, believing her to be an accomplice of his 
wife, forbids the name of either to be mentioned in his presence, and 
preserves the same calm, cold, impenetrable exterior as ever. His 
trouble preys upon his mind, however; his prudence in matters of 
business deserts him, and the great house of which he is the head 
soon goes down in utter bankruptcy. But this crowning retribution 
proves a blessing after all; for it undermines his pride, melts his ob- 
stinacy, and sets his injustice plainly before him. His daughter 
seeks him out, and in her home he passes the evening of his days, a 
wiser and better man. 

David Copperfield.—The character from whom the story 
takes its name and by whom it is supposed to be told. He is a 
posthumous child, having been born six months after his father's 
death. His mother, young, beautiful, inexperienced, loving, and 
lovable, not long afterwards marries a handsome and plausible, but 
hard and stern man,— Mr. Murdstone by name,— who soon crushes 
her gentle spirit by his exacting tyranny, and by his cruel treatment 
of her boy. After being for some time instructed at home by his 
mother, and reduced to a state of dullness and sullen desperation by 
his step father, David is sent from home. He is sent to a villainous 
school, near London, kept by one Creakle, where he receives more 
stripes than lessons. Here he is kept until the death of his mother, 
when his step-father sends him (he being now ten years old) to 
London, te be empluyed in Murdstune and Grinby’s warehouse in 
washing out empty wine-bottles, pasting labels on them when filled, 
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and the like, at a salary of six shillings a week. But such is the se- 
eret agony of his soul at sinking into companionship with Mick 
Walker, “Mealy Potatoes,” and other boys with whom he is forced 
to associate, that he at length resolves to run away, and throw him- 
self upon the kindness of a great-aunt (Miss Betsey Trotwood), 
whom he has never seen. but of whose eccentric habits and singular 
manner he has often heard. She receives him much better than he 
has expected, and soon adopts him, and sends him to school in the 
neighboring town of Canterbury. He does well here, and finally 
graduates with high honors. Having made up his mind to become 
a proctor, he enters the office of Mr. Spenlow, in London. Soon 
after this, his aunt loses the greater part of her property; and 
David, being compelled to look about him for the means of subsist- 
ence, learns the art of sienograpby, and supports himself comforta- 
bly by reporting the debates in parliament. In the mean time he has 
fallen desperately in love with Dora, the daughter of Mr. Spenlow, 
but has been discouraged in his suit by the young lady’s father. 
Mr. Spenlow dying, however, he becomes her accepted suitor. 
Turning bis attention soon after to authorship, he acquires a reputa- 
tion, and obtains constant employment on magazines and period- 
icals. He now marries Dora, a pretty, captivating, affectionate 
girl, but utterly ignorant of everything practical. It is not long be- 
fore David discovers that it will be altogether useless to expect that 
his wife will develop any stability of character, and he resolves to 
estimate her by the gvod qualities she has and not by those which 
she has not. 

Doctor Marigold.—The narrator of the story. He de- 
scribes himself as a ‘‘middle-aged man, of a broadish build, in cords, 
leggings, and a sleeved waistcoat, the strings of which is always gone 
behind,” with a white hat, and a shawl round his neck, worn loose 
and easy. He is.a “Cheap Jack,” or itinerant auctioneer, born on 
the highway, and named “Doctor” out of gratitude and compliment 
to his mother’s accoucheur. He marries, and has one child, a little 


girl, but loses both daughter and wife, and continues his travels 
alone. Coming across a deaf-and-dumb child, however, who, he fan- 
cies, resembles his lost danghter, he adopts her, and sends her to 
a school for deaf-mutes, to be educated: but she falls in love with a 
young man who is also deaf-and-dumb, and he is forced to give her 


up. She sails for China with her husband, but returns, after an ab- 
sence of a few years, bringing with her a little daughter who can 
both hear and talk; and the measure of the Doctor’s happiness is 
once more full. 

Edwin Drood.—The character from whom the story takes 
its name; a young man left an orphan at an early age, and be- 
trothed, in accordance with his father’s dying wish, to Miss Rosa 
Bud, the daughter of an old and very dear friend. At the time the 
story opens, the young lady 1s attending the school of Miss Twinkle- 
ton, at Cloisterham, and the young gentleman is studying engineer- 
ing in London. Neither of them is reconciled to the thought that 
their destiny in life has, in a most importaut respect, been predeter- 
mined for them; yet the thought of questioning the arrangement 
has not occurred to either; and Edwin runs down to Cloisterham, 
every now and then, both to see his intended, and to visit his uncle, 
Mr. Jasper, who is but little older than himself, and is his most in- 
timate friend and companion. On one of these occasions, he meets 
at the Reverend Mr. Crisparkle’s a young man by the name of Ne- 
ville Landless, and his sister Helena, who are pursuing their studies, 
the one under Mr, Crisparkle’s direction, the other at Miss Twinkle- 
ton’s establishment. The young men take a strong dislike to 
each otber. Edwin thinks Neville's sister vastly superior to her 
brother; while the latter is disgusted by the air of proprietorship 
with which Edwin treats Rosa, whom he thinks an altogether beau- 
tiful and attractive girl. They escort the young ladies home for the 
night, and then repair, at the invitation of Mr. Jasper, to his lodg- 
ings to have a glass of wine. The drink is mixed for them by their 


host; and, though they take only a moderate quantity, it seems to , 


madden them; for from sarcastic remarks they soon come to open 
violence, when they are separated by Jasper, who takes young Ne- 
ville home, and reports his conduct to Mr. Crisparkle. In the morn- 
ing Edwin departs for London, and Mr. Crisparkle is consequently 
unable to bring about an immediate reconciliation; but he resolves 
to do so on the first opportunity that offers. He talks about the 
matter to Neville, who expresses himself willing to make an apology; 
and Mr. Jasper writes to Edwin, who replies that he shall be glad to 
make any amends for his hasty display of temper. It is therefore 
arranged that the young men shall meet again at Mr. Jasper’s rooms, 
and ‘‘shake hands, and say no more about it.’ Before revisiting 





Cloisterham, Edwin calls on Rosa’s guardian, Mr. Grewgious, who 
gives him a wedding ring, which belonged to her departed mother, 
and charges him to look carefully into bis own heart before making 
Rosa his wife; for, although the marriage was a wish dear both to 
his own father and to hers, he ought not tocommit himself tosuchg 
step for no higher reason than because he has long been accustomed 
to look forward to it. Edwin departs, and, deeply pondering the in- 
junction of Mr. Grewgious, becomes convinced that the marriage 
ought not to take place. He resolves to have a frank conversation 
with Rosa, feeling well assured that her views will cuincide with his 
own. Repairing to the Nuns’ House, he seeks her with this inten- 
tion, but finds himself anticipated; for she enters at once upon the 
subject herself. The result is, that, although they agree to remain 
the best of friends, they cease to be lovers, and resolve tosend at 
once for Mr. Grewgious, and communicate their determination to 
him, but to be quite silent upon the subject to all others, until his 
arrival. Edwin’s sole anxiety, as he tells Rosa, is for his uncle, 
whom he dearly loves, and who, as he believes, has set his heart on 
the union. Although Rosa does not declare her thoughts, she 
yet believes that the breaking-off of the match will not beso great 
a disappointment to Mr>Jasper as Edwin thinks, having good reason 
to know that he is himself deeply in love with her. They separate 
for the night, the young man going to his uncle’s to meet Neville ' 
Landless, who, after promising Mr. Crisparkle that he will curb 
his impetuous temper, directs his steps to the same place. 

The next morning Edwin Drood is nowhere to be found; and 
young Landless sets out early for a two weeks’ ramble through the 
neighboring country. Mr. Jasper, becoming alarmed at the disap- 
pearance of his nephew, arouses the town. He says that the young 
men, after meeting at his room, went out together for a walk near 
the river. The feud between them is well known; and dark suspic- 
ions are entertained of foul play. Young Landless is followed and 
arrested. The river is dragged, and no body is discovered; buta 
watch, identified as Edwin’s, is found; and a jeweller testifies that 
he wound and set it for him at twenty minutes past two on the af- 
ternoon of his arrival, and that it had run down before being cast 
into the water. Further than this, nothing can be discovered, and, 
as there is not evidence enough to warrant Neville’s detention, he is 
set at liberty. So strong isthe popular feeling against him, however, 
that he is forced to leave the town, and takes up his residence in an 
obscure part of London. He is visited by Mr. Crisparkle, who believes 
in his innocence; and here he is watched and dogged by Mr. Jasper, 
who has taken a solemn oath to devote his life to ferreting out the 
murderer. bd 

Although the reader is left in the dark, by the abrupt termination 
of the novel, as to who is the guilty party, he is led to believe that 
Mr. Jasper is the real assassin. He is desperately in love with 
Rosa; though she thoroughly dislikes and despises him. After the 
death of Edwin, he visits her, and declares his love, promising to 
forego his pursuit of young Landless, in whom she is deeply inter- 
ested, if she will give him some encouragement. He shows himself 
at least to be ful!y capable of the crime; and he is suspected by Rosa 
herself and by Mr. Grewgious. 
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CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
Vol. III. Paper, 35 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. We 
have both now ready. 


NOW READY. 


Pansy’s New Book, 


THE HALL IN THE GROVE, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Every member of the ©. L. S. C. will want 
this book, and every lover of Chautauqua 
will want to read it. 

Mailed, — paid, on receipt of price. A 
photograph of Dr. Vincent, or a cabinet re 
tograph of “The Hall in the Grove” will be 
enclosed with each order free. 


Special attention given to filling or- 
ders for any books wanted. Enclose to 
us the advertised price of any book and 
we will mail it, post-paid. 


Address all orders to 


JOHN FAIRBANKS & C0. 


203 & 205 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL- 
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CIRCULAR. 


¥o our Many Friends and the Public Generalty : 

We wish to impress upon your minds that 
by reading our Prospectus carefully you will 
yeadily become convinced that we are offering 
great inducements to all who wish to make a 
profitable investment in the mines of the far 
West. We mean business, and are prepared to 
pack each and every statement made in our 
prospectus, and invite investigation at all 
simes. We have the mill receipts from which 
we copied, and can be seen in the Prospectus. 
We also have the certificates of assays. Any- 
one desiring affidavits as to mill returns and 
assays being correct, as given in Prospectus, 
ean have the same by addressing B. C. Hoag, 
No. 291 Sixteenth street, Denver, Colorado. 
We wish all to know the facts. We propose 
erecting our own mills and works, adapted to 
the treatment of our own ore, and need your 
assistance (hence the cause of our offering a 


portion of the stock for sale), and can assure 
you rich returns. Come and see us and be 
convinced. We are prepared for an interview 
at any and all times. 

If you wish to take advantage of a good op- 
portunity, give this matter your immediate 


attention, as we expect to be able to sell all. 


the stock required at an early day—and have 
reserved the right to withdraw our stock from 
the market at any time we may deem it 
proper to do so, our only object being to raise 
difficient capital to build works and devel: p 
the property more thoroughly, which will 
give loge and quick returns. 

We are working the property now with but 
asmall force of men, bu will increase the 
force as circumstances admit, and expect 
to work a large force of miners as soon as 
spring opens. Our property has very supe- 
rior advantages, viz: 


First—The location is unsurpassed. 
Second—It has excelient water facilities. 


Third—A good portion of the placer is covered with 
a fine forest of pine timber. 


Fourth—Each lode runs down the steep part of the 
mountain, giving the advantage of gaining a great depth 
by tunnelling instead of sinking shafts. 


Fifth—The character of the ore is the best and most 
desirable for the present modes of treatment, carrying 
sufficient Jead and iron to flux itself. 

Our mines are close to Almaand easy of ac- 
cess at all times of the year, and as there are 
six lode claims and one placer, all in one body, 
and owned by the Pennsylvania Consolidated 
Mining and Milling Company exclusively, all 
the lode claims showing good mineral, and the 
placer prospecting well in gold, itis reasonable 
to presume that at the low rate of $1.00 per 
share it is one of the most profitable invest- 
ments any one could desire, though we will 
not gu:ifantee the stock to remain at those 
figures for any specified length of time, 
and for this reason we urge our friends to 
take adyantage of the opportunity by acting 
atonce, ‘and we will prove to them that this is 
by no ideans a wild-cat scheme, but is on the 
square/ What we wish and need is your as- 
Sistance now. It costs large amounts of 
money to drive tunnels, build tramways and 
construct works adapted to our present needs. 
We wart you to help us and at the same time 
help yéurselves to a good and large-paying 
Investment. We promise to personally attend 
to the Workings, and see that it is done eco- 
nomically and well. We have no salaried of- 
ficers to eat up our profits, and we think we 
are offering you for $1 what will be worth $10 
in the near future; but the necessity is now, 
hence the offer. Please give this your imme- 
diate attention if you desire a hand with us. 
All orders for stork will be promptly filled on 
receipt of P. O. order or Eastern drafts. 

Address B. C. Hoag, No. 291 Sixteenth 
Street, Denver, Colorado, first block above 


Lawrence Street. 
B. C. HOAG. Secretary. 
J. M. HARDING, President. 

















AlLsTROM PIANO F ORTES 


THE UNPRECEDENTED Success OF THE AHL- 
sTROM PIANO, as a result of their conscien- 
tious fidelity as manufacturers, and their 


efficient knowledge of the elements of thor- | 
oughness and skillful construction, arising | 


from years of persistent effort and exper- 
ience as practical workmen, has served to 
eee them before the public, as one of the 
oremost pianos of the day. 


A First-cuass Prano requires the most 


Prof. William F. Sherwin, who has heen in 
charge of the musical depart nent since com- 
mencement of Chautauqua’s public service: 
CuHautaugua, August 22, 1881. 
C. A. Ahlstrom & Co. : 
GENTLEMEN :—With the closing of the Sun~ 


| day-school Assembly, [ wish to express to 


| your pianos this season. 


scrupulous care in the perfection of every | 
known improvement, integrity of mechanical | 
intelligence, a = action and solid work- | 


manship, combining to produce greatest 


power, unlimited endurance. pleasing and | 
noble quality of tone —characteristics ac- | 
corded to the Ahlstrom Piano by eminent | 
musicians and a general public, from severest | 


tests, and the most searching investigation 
wherever exhibited. 

THE AHLSTROM Pranos are fully endorsed 
by all leading musicians of the day as pos- 


sessing the attributes of a piano forte so | 


eagerly sought for, namely: superiority of 
construction, endurance of original « uality, 
and sustaining power of tone, a feature 


superb singing quality. 
THE OFFICIALS IN CHARGE of the National 
Sunday-school Assembly, at Fair Point 


you my entire and hearty satisfaction with 
Our constant use 
of them in the open air and for very money 
work. gives the severest possible test, and 
am glad to say that your instruments have 
stood the strain without the slightest flinch- 
ing or sign of deterioration in tone. I hope 
if I reach Chautauqua in 1882 [ shall find 
your pianos there for the seventh time. 

I send this unsolicited testimonial from @ 
sense of justice only, and am very respect- 
fully yours, Ww. F. SHERWIN, 

Musical Director. 


Our Pianos have been pronounced the 
Chautauqua Piano, frem the fact of being 
the only pianos manufactured that have suc- 


| cessfully withstood the severe test of open 
| air use, and every note heard distinctly in 


- / ‘ | audiences of from 
prominently recognized by vocalists as a | 


(Chautauqua) and at the National Baptist | 
Association, at Point Chautauqua, have con- | 
ferred upon the Ahlstrom Piano the pre- | 


eminent distinction of exclusive use at all 


their meetings for six vears in succession, in- | 


cluding the season of 1881, and as additional 
evidence of meritorious recognition, we 
subjoin the following communication from 


FIVE TO TEN THOUSAND PEOPLE. 


No AGENTs are employed or connected 
with us in any manner, as we sell our instru- 
ments direct to the purchaser, thereby avoid- 
ing the enormous expense of middle men in 
the disposition of our pianos, and affording 
a strictly first-class piano within the public 
reach. Prices as low as consistent with the 
character of our work. For descriptive 
price list and terms address the manufac- 
turers, 

















: i 
J.Estey % Co. 
Brattleboro Vt. 


Our new Illustrated Catalogues, 





with full descriptions of many ele- 
gant and varied styles sent free. 











You can take notes of Sermons & Bible Readings in 
| 


SHORTHAND, 


after a short course ofinstruction BY MAIL. For 
circular of terms, or other information, address 
H. Angell, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


C. A. AHLSTROM & CO., Jamestown, New York. 
. ~ | POLYOPTICON 


Casts upon the wall enlarged 
to six feet, any card, picture, 
photograph, etc., in all their colors. ntertaining to 
( ard Collectors, and nice fur Sunday school Exhiniticns. 
Prepaid for $2.50, with 50 pictures Send three cent 
stamp for descriptive circular. Monumental Novelty 
Co., Baltimore. 


BEST WHEAT 


avo GRAZING LANDS snr rouno ox 
wwe Northern Pacific R.R. 


wns MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices ; LONG TimE: REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS, 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. Lanp Aart. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. St. PAuL, MINN. 











Toany sufiering win Gatarrh 
or Bronc! who earnestly 
desire relief, | can furnish a 
of Perman 


No charge for consultation by 
mall. | Valuable Treatise Free. 
8s 











For SOLDIERS, 

widows, fathers, mothers oF 
chidren, | housauds yet entit.ed. Pensions iven 
for loss of finger, we, eye or rupture, varicose 
ers and widiere entitled pnowsenee of ven ‘and 

e utitle NO 

BOUNTY. PATENTS procured for inven:- 
ors. Soldiers land warrants procured, bought 
and sold. Soldiers and heirs apply for yo 
rights atonce. Send 2 stamps fo: ension and 
Bounty laws. blanks and instructions. Fees fixed 
by law. We can refer to thousands of Pensioners 
and Clients. Address E. H. Cejs: 
U-S.Claim Atty’s, Lock Box 12s, Wankie Kod 
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From LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. — 





A Few Books for “OUR GIRLS,” which will also 
please “OUR BOYS.” 


———— | 


—— 


A List for “OUR BOYS” was given last month. 


By SOPHIE MAY. 


Tinstrated. 

T2MO. e006 

I mo,,. 
12mo0.... 


The Doctor’s Daughter. 
O r Helen, Illustratet. 
ay nn Girls. Mlustrated. 

¢ Asbury Twins. Illustrated. 


Dotty Dimple Series. 6 vols. Illustrated. 


Dotty Dimple at her Grandmother’s.............- fo s 
Dotty Dimple at H: 

Dotty Dimple out West... ..........--seceeecenees 
Dotty Dime at Play 

Dotty Dimple at School 

Dotty Dimple’s Flyaway..........sssse0 Seescoces 


Flaxie Frizzle Stories. 4 vols. Illustrated. 


Flaxie Frizzle 
Doctor Papa 
Little Pitchers 


Little Prudy Stories. 6 vols. 


Little Prucy 
Little Prudy: ‘s Sister Susie... 
Little Prudy’s Captuin Hora 
Little Prudy’ s Story Book. 
Little Prudy’s Cousin Grace.. 
Little Prudy’s Dotty Dimple... 
Little Prudy’s Flyaway Series. 6 vols. 
Illustrated. 


Little Folks Astray...... ....0.seee Ceccccccccces 
Prudy pearing, Beate.-.« bb cedesgs oscene 
Aunt Madge’s Story 

Little Grandmother 

Little Grandtather.....0...ccccsccccsccecccccces ee 
Miss Thistiedown 


By Mrs. E. D. CHENEY. 


Patience. A Series of Thirty Games for the Fire- 
Pins Ssenednandnesseecissscoceee 

Social Games. A New Series of Games for Parties, 
uniform with ‘Patience,”’ 

Gleanings in the Field of Art . 

The Child «fthe Tide. [ilustrated.. 

Sally Williams, the Mountain Girl. 


By T. W. HIGGINSON. 


Common Sense about Women......... ...... 


By LUCY B. HUNT, of Smith (Female) 
College. 
Handbook of Light Gymnastics. Illustrated... .... 


By Mrs. MARY E. PRATT. 
Rhoda Thornton’s Girlhood. Illustrated 


By Rev. P.C. HEADLEY. 


Life of eens gp —_ tine. r2amo. eer Wem 
with elegant steel portrait,,.. z 50 
Life of Mary , Quecn ot Seis. 12mo. ;? 
with handsome portrait 
The Women of the Bible. 


lilustrated. «++ 1 50 


dééee 2 52 


.$2 50 


Illustra.ed.. 


12mo. seeee I 50 


Ee All the above Books sold by all ‘?<caneeee and News-dealers, or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





By Miss DOUGLAS. 


Lost in a Great City 

Hope Mills; or, Between Friend and Sweetheart. . 
Home Nook; or, The Crown of Duty......... eee 8 
In Trust; or, Dr. Bertrand’s Household 

Nelly Kinnard’s Kingdom......... coeccccccccccce I 
From Hand to Mouth 

Stephen Dane 

Claudia 

Sydnie Adriance; or, "Trying vgs World... 

Seven Daughters. Illustraced. . 


KATHIE’S STORIES FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 6 vols. Illustrated. 


In the Ranks 

Kathie’s Three Wishes.. 
Kathie’s Aunt Ruth .. 
Kathie’s Summer at Cedarwood. 
Kathie’s Soldiers 


By Miss V. F. TOWNSEND. 


That Queer Girl. Illustrated 
a Gap; or, Whether it Paid. 
Unly Girls. Ulustrated. 12mo 

A Woman’ s Word and How She Kept It. 
Lenox Dare. A Novel. 12mo 


By ADELINE TRAFTON. 
Katherine Earl. Illustrated 


An American Girl Abroad. 
His Inheritance 


By M. CARROLL. 


Illustrated,... 


I2mo, 


r2mo. 


How Marjory Helped, 
By GEORGE M. BAKER. 
The Story ofa Tomboy. H- 


Running to Waste. 
lustrated 


By ADELAIDE F. SAMUELS. 


Daisy Travers; or, The Girls of Hive Hall. 
lustrated 


By CARROLL WINCHESTER. 
From Madge to Margaret...... ee eecccecccceseccs $1 00 
By A FAVORITE AUTHOR. 


| Edited by George M. Baker. 








Lottie Eames. Ilustrated 


By MARY G. DARLING. 


Illustrated... 
Illustrated... 


By ROSA SACHS. 


Princess Eve, Illustrated. Translated from the 
German of Clementine Helm 


Battles at Home. 
In the World. 


mailed free. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


EUROPEAN BREEZES. 
By Margery Deane (Mrs Marie J. Pitman), 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, Hun. 
gary. and Switzgrland, covering places not usually ‘visited 

y Americans in making ‘*‘The grand tour of the Conti- 
nert,”” by the accomplished writer of ‘‘ Newport 
Breezes."’ Mrs. Pitman weaves the same charm about 
the daily European lite as she met it, that we find in her 
delightful ‘‘Newport Breezes,’’ —the charm of a cultiva. 
ted fa dy whose eyes and ears are ready servants, and 
whose versatile pen is quick to make the record. 


CONVERSATION: 
It Faults and Its Graces; 


Or, The Best Manner of Speaking, Writing and Pre. 
nouncing the English Language. 
Compiled by Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., LL. D. 
Cloth. Price, 50 Cents. 

New Edition revised and enlarged, containing: 1. Dr. 
Peabody’s Lecture; 2. Mr. Trench’s Lecture; 3. Mr. 
Parry Gwynne’s, A Word to the Wise; or, Hints on the 
Current Impr \prieties of Expression in Writing and 
Speaking; 4. Mistakes and [mproprieties in Speaking and 
Writing Corrected, Uniform with Lee & Shepard’s se- 
ries of Handbooks and Manuals. 


FIELD BOTANY. 


A Handbook for the Collector. Containing Instructions 
for Gathering and Preserving Plants,and the Forma- 
tion of a Herbarium. By Walter P. Manton. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 50 Cents. 

Mr. Manton is author of ‘‘Insects; How to Catch and 
How to Prepare Them for the Cabinet. Comprising a 
Manual of Instruction for the Field Naturalist. Illus- 
trated.”” ‘‘Taxidermy without a Teacher. A complete 
Manual of Instruction for Preparing and Preserving 
Birds [lustr«ted.’” Uniform with Tes and Shepard’s 
series of Handbooks and Manuals, viz: 

Handbook of English Synonym:; 50 cents. 

Handbook ot Field Botany; 50 cents. 

Handbook of Light Gymnastics; 50 cents. 

Pronouncing Handbook of 3000 Words often Mispro- 
nounced; 35 cents; better edition, 60 cents. 

Handbook of Punctuation; 50 cents. 

Handbowk of Woo | Engraving; $1 00. 

Insects; How to Catch and How to Prepare Them fer 
the Cabinet; <o cents 

Taxidermy Without a Teacher; so cents. 


The Reading Club and Handy Speaker. 
No. 10. 
Uniform with Nos, 1, 2 
3>4, 5, 6, 7,8 and 9. 
Cloth, 50 Cents. Paper, 15 Cents. 


For Immediate Publication: 
THE STARS AND THE EARTH; 
Or, Thoughts Upon Space, Time and Eternity. 


ith an introduction by Thomas Hill, D. D., LL. D., 
late President of Harvard College. 


New Edition. Cloth. 50 Cents. 


Catalogues 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 





WTO BOOK AGENTS.—We have a eat Department under the charge of a gentle- 


man. who has had many years experience, both as canvasser and manager. 


For this department 


our aim is to publish only such works as will command the services of the best canvassers of both 


sexes. 


We want a canvasser in every County in the United Srates. 


If you will send us your 


name and permanent address we will send you Descriptive Circulars of such works as are sold 


exclusively by subscription. 


Address 


“Subscription Department’? LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston, Mass. 





